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V n E F A C E . 


'f HE following troatiso rests ou the assumption that every 
ai'tist .^lonld Ix^giii by mastoiing the rudiments of his art: 
, and the author's main object is to assist tlioso who, as- 
pirii^ to become English poets, may liiid a difficulty in 
deciding what n.vo the laws which ru]i‘, or ought to rule, 
the mechanism of haiglish verse*. 




THE SUBJECT STATED. 


‘Si qiiis auteni,ex nostratibus prarsertim, hoc totam qiiiequid est operis 

{ >cnitus unii(ti pos^c ercdut, tieque rem magnam csiKe dicat vcrnaculum 
inguani cnllere, ejiistpie rainutias obsorvare, hoc solum regcro ;—multa 
cssc quic, quanivis cognita, non niagnam iiiureantur laudem, eadcm 
tameu ignorat&non love possunt dedecua impTimere.’ 

^ • (Joannis VVallisii, S.T.D., 

* (jrninniatica Lingate Anglicansc.* 
Aactori.0 ad Edit. v. pncfatio. 

• MDCXCIX.) 


*The 8 E pages treat of Versification; a subject which, if little 
studied «r appreciated among us, is one, however, which coii- 
cel‘u^^ ail poets not a little; because though in most things 
there is some medium between good and bad, tliere is none 
beti^ecn them in verse.* But an English student who takes 


* When Horace aays that if a poem is not (juite up to the highest mark, 
it lapses to the opposite extreme,— 

‘ Si pauluni a sumtno discessit vergit ad imum,’— 
he seems here to be regarding poetry with special reference to its distinctive 
characteristic, verse; and bis words, taken in thLs sense, express a judgment 
not easily impiigued ; but we may well hesitate to accept them in a wider 
sense ; for as poetry conqirLsi-s three elements, thought, language, and verse, 
it would be going too far to pronounce worthless alt'prSWteal o&tnpeBf tlon 
which fails to attain supreme excellence in each of these. Fine thoughts, 
well expressed, will always have an intrinsic value of their own, even 
though happening to be enilKHlicd in ill*.shnpcn verse; and all w'e are cui 
titled to say, when this happens, is, that they lack the charm which verse 
is capable of imparting. 

Some people, indeed, say that they are indifferent to defects of ver¬ 
sification, os ‘ they read poetry only for the thoughts; ’ but this is tantamount 
to an acknowledgment that they have no perception for poetry; fur it is 
verse which makes the difference between poetry and prose; and if the 
tlioughts only are to be considered, there is no need of verse at all: tlis 
thoughts woilkkdo just as well in prose ; nay, far better in good prose than 
in bad #6186. Others again say ‘ that they prize the jewel, nut do not care 
for the setting:' but the analogy here im])lit'd is a false one ; for the setting 
of a jewel is an accidental and external circumstance, whereas verse is an 
element of poetry not less essential and intrinsic than the thought itself. 

The simple truth is, that even among well educated ^leople, there are 
many who have no ear for poetical numbers, just as there are manf, of the 
same class, who have ubne for harmony, or tune, in music, liut what 
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DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


up this study will get from it more harm thaji benefit if he 
looks no further than his native language : verso cannot be 
good if it be not, primarily, found correct • and nothing can 
be so found save by i-eforenco to some standard of con*ect- 
ness, based on acknowledged laws ; now, we have no standard 
of our own whereby to test English verse, seeing that, from 
first to last, our poets have acknowledged, as binding on 
thorn, scarce any law whatever. 

In the absence, then, of any consistent standard of 
versification, to be drawn from the pi*actice if our poets, it 
may bo woi*th wliile to enquire whether there besuc^in any 
other language; and if qpch in some other there be, then 
whether it be applicable to ours; and if so, then lastly, how 
far the system used by us accords therewith. a 
• But befoi'e going further, we need to fix the basis of our 
enquiry ; and the first thing to be done, with that view, jp, 
to define the sense of certain terms.* * • • 

By Verse, I mean words arranged on some definite plan 
tending to melodious effect of a distinctive kind; 

By Metre, the vai’ious distinctive forms which «lbe 
melody 'j* of voi*se takes ; 4 

By the Laws of Verse, the order of things on which the 
melodious effect depends; 

By Faultiness, a state of things which result^ from in¬ 
attention to the laws of verse ; 

By Correctness, the quality of being free from fault; 


tiu-n ? Because some are unable to distinguish between right and M'rong in 
art, should art thcrelbre nlmiidon itself to anarchy ? 

* Non C|uivis vidit ininiodulata poigmaki judex: 

Ideircone vager, scribaniquc libcnter ? ’ 

* With reference to Aristotle’s ‘Treatise on Poetry,’an Italian poet, 
who had made a speciid study of it, thus writes; ‘Converebbe (|iii, per 
I’intelligenza successiva del testo, detenninnrsi su le proprie significazioui 
delle parole “Metro,” “Eitmo,” “Artnonia,”“Melodiaj’^^e “ Modi; ” ina gl’in- 
terpreti son cos! mal concordi fra loro, e gli antichi scrittori, ed Aristotele 
niodesimo, se ne vaglion cost proiniscuamentc, cho diveiitf ditficillissima 
iinpresa I’evitarnc la coufusione. Pure io,senza spacciare, per sicurafla mia 
senten 7 .a, confesserb ingenuamente in (piul scuso, spiegandole, mi sia paruto 
di urtar menu in manifesto conirudizioni.’ 

(Metastflfeio. Estratto della Poetica d’Aristotole, L. 1 .) 
t M|}s{cal terms apply but in a partial sense to verse ; and there is no 
need to define the ditibrence between the melody of verse and that of musio 
pniper. 




QUANTITY AND ACCENT. 
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By Harmony, (as applied to verse), those elBfects of sound 
which, arising from ‘ a just adaptation and proportion of 
pa’l'ts to each other,’ * * * § are satisfactory to the ear; 

By Prosody, the laws which regulate the measure of 
'sound, or the force of sound, in sylhiblos ; 

By Quantity, the measure of sound due to syllables ac¬ 
cording to their relative value; 

By Belative Value of Syllables, proportion of one to 
two, and two to one; (one long syllable being the equivalent 
,of two short, ajid two short of one long) ; 

By Accent, a stress necessarily laid on certain syllables if 
* By Emphasis, a manner of pmnouncing words, with a 
view to mark pointedly some distinction which they convey.| 

Tlius, accent is an eflect of prosody, emphasis of ex¬ 
pression; the one affecting syllables, the other words; the 
oni unavoidable, the other optional. 

There are two distinct princii)les, then, on which prosody 
may be based, quantity and accent; (that is, syllables, ma y , 
be rtigarded cither with reference to their greater or less 
length of sound, or to their ‘greater or less force of sound) ; 
and the laws of verse will vary according as the prosody of 
a language is based on one or the other of these principles. 

The pi’osody of the Greek and Latin tongues is based 
on quantity; § that of all modern tongues (except tho French) 


* Dr. Johnson. 

f ‘ Dwolliu^f on a syllable,’ *a more forcible utterance,’ a ‘/rreatcr 
intensity of voice,’ 'the incidence of tho voice on a particular syllable,’‘a 
smarter strokcof the voice,’ ‘ inteiisio,’ ‘impressio,’ ‘ percu.ssio,’ ‘ iin frappeinent 
plus sensible,’ ‘ une Hvllnbe sur laqucllc on appuie plus fortement que surlea 
autres,’—these are all ditferent ways of expressinj' tho snine tliin;;. 

I The manner consists in an unusual enforexunent of accent, and in 
change of note, perceptible, chiefly, in final syilables. The term ‘final ’ here 
includes monosyllables. 

§ ‘T’he Public School Latin Grammar’ (p, 5) defines quantity to be 
‘ the time of uttering a syllable; ’ and the unit of time being given, we see 
wRlif Is ineanf;' orSo^ hoWS^etr when elsewhere, in the same work (p. 448), 
the teriu^is applied to syllables of modem tongues ; for us quantitive 
syllables arc' long’ and ‘short,’ we need to be told in what sense ours are 
such. Nothing is ‘ long,* and nothing ‘ short,’ save by reference to something 
else which is less * long,’ or less ‘ short; ’ and the ‘ something else ’ has in this 
case to be defined. Unless, therefore, it can be said that English sj^ables 
have fixed protwrtions relatively to each other, all terms which imply tliey 
have should be excluded from our prosody, as tending to cause confusion 
of ideas. 
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WHAT ACCENT IS NOT. 
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on accent; to thoso, then, one and the same code applies; to 
these, one and the same, also j but different from the other. 

The prosody of our language being based on accent, let 
us strive, at stai’ting, to understand not only what accent is, 
hut what it is not. I hold it to be stress, and nothing else ;* 
but many writers contend that it combines with stress an 
elevation of the tone to a higher note in the musical scale. 
Among the chief of those who take this view are Ben 
Joiison,* Dr. Foster,f Dr. GailyMr. Mitford, § Walker, || ^ 
Pi-ofessor Blackic,5[ and Professor Newman nor are there, 
wanting some foreign prosodists who seem to couStenance 
this assumption as regards their own language.f I 
___ • 

* ‘ English Gratniiioi',’ cap. viii. His language on this jluint is, how¬ 
ever, not precise. 

^ t ‘ Treatise on Accent and Quantity,’ and * Reply to Dr. Gaily.’ * 
j * Dissertation on Greek Acceins.’ Dr. Gaily ^jeems to hold tllat aeoent 
is niorcineut to n higher note, and that the movement causes stfhss^ others 
take the converse view; namely, that stress causes the upward move¬ 
ment. 

§ ‘ Enquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language.’ 

* Observations on Greek and Latin Accent and Quantity.’ 

T ‘Classical Musasum,’ vol. iii. 

•• ‘ Classical Musasum,’ vol. i. p. 25. Speaking of the Greek language, 
Mathias says (G. Gr., lllomiield’s tr. p. 51) that the raising of the tone, in 
which accent consists, can no more lengthen a syllable than a quaver can 
become a crochet by being sharpened, or by being raised a semitone or a 
tone; and Dr. Foster and James Harris (I’bilolog. Kn(j[.) hold, in sub¬ 
stance, tlic .same language, alike as to Greek and to Latin accent; while 
both admit that English accent has the effect of long quantity : but if it be 
true, as Professor Newman says, that no essential difference can be estab¬ 
lished between Greek and English ncisent. then it must follow, eitlier that the 
account given of Greek accent by Mathisc, Fosbir, and Harris, and of the 
Latin luiccnt by the two last, is wrong, or that English accent is elevation 
of musical pitch, without any effect of long quantity, 

ft For example : *D;ms chaque mot compose dc plusieurs avllabes, il y 
en a toujours uii&,8ur laquelle la voix, en pronon 9 ant le mot, se fait entendre 
pluH Jortement que sur les nutics. Cette e/cmfion fie voior, ce frappemmt plu$ 
aensme sur une syllube, qui consistc en un coup de gusior qui ^Ibve le 
ton d’un degrd, pour retomber ensuitc sur le ton doiitilest nurti, est precis4- 
ment co qu’on appelle “ accent toniqiie.” En entendant un Italien prononcer 
le mot “ sovrauo ” I’oreille s’apergoit que la voix s’dleve sur la syllabe “ vra,” 
ce qui fait entendre que, dans ce mot, I’acceut tonique ss trouve sur la 
p^nultikme syllabe.’ (S^ preface to Alberti’s Dictionary. 'J^he same 
passage occurs also in Baggioli’s Grammar). 

Again: ‘ Dans chaque mot composd de plusieurs syllabes, il y en a 
toujours uDcqu’on prononce aveep/us de force que les autres. Cette elevation 
fie eoi^, rendue plus sensible sur une syllabe dans la pronondation d’un 

mot, Appelle accent tonique.L’accent, qui est I’^o de la pro- 

nonciatioD, est Velevatian. plus ou taoins fortty de la voix aur certaines 
syllabes.’ (Zotti, Gr. Ital. pp. 274-5). 




AN EXPERIMENT SUGGESTED. 
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The controversy turns on a matter of fiict; and the fact 
may be tried by a v'ery simple experiinout. l^et any one, 
then, place himself before the key-board of a pianofoi’te, and 
choose a note suitable to the usual pitch of his voice: let 
him then sound, quite naturally, to that note, any word of 
two or more syllables, and observe whether there be -any 
change of pitch, as between accented and unaccented sylla¬ 
bles : he will find, I feel sure, that each word is pronounced 
in sti’ict monotone : on the other hand, let him pronounce 
words singly,-ir in sentences, with any elevation he pleases 
from if semitone to a fifth, on each accented syllable; and 
then say what he thinks of the ef^ct: he will find it neither 
spoeidi nor song; and to him will apply the sarcasm of 
Caesar,— « 

* Si Cc'inlas male cantas, si Icjris cuntas.’* 


In fiict, proAodinna of modern lan^uaj^cs almost: invaiiably deline accent 
ui ite what Prisoiau says the Latin accent is, namely, ‘ Cerla 1<?x, vel r^Kola, 
ad clevandain etdeprimendam syllabarn umuscujusquc particulm oratiunis.’ 
(l>e Aecentibus Liber). 

^Uhus, the question is embarrassed at its outset by the use of ambiguous 
terms ; for a d«)ubt immediately arises as to what is meant by this * elevation 
and depression’ of syllaldos. We may either mean that by the net of 
paasinir from one syllable to the next the voice as(X‘iids from a lower note 
to a higher in the musical scale ; or we may mean lhat, without change of 
degree, one syllable is uttered with mere intensity of voice than another: for 
any sound may be inteusilied or relaxed, to whatever extent we please, on 
one and the saute tune. 

Now, in the passagesabove quoted, it seems tobetissumed, or implied, that 
enforcement of syllabic sound, and ascension of pitch, are the same things, 
or correlative; and a similar fallacy rutis through Dr. Poster’s elaborate 
treatise on the ancient accent and quantity. Dr. Foster detiiics accent to be 
* intensio vocis;’ a detinition I acct'pt: referring then (p. 80) to the (Ireok 
verb rtiw, and its derivatives ‘Taa-n, roeo*, tenores, tonic, tones,’he is at 
great pains to pri>vc that tht^ words, used prosodially, arc restricted to 
signify extension in height only; forgetting that they apply nut more to 
the acute accent than to the grave, which is not by any one said to hare the 
property of ascending. However, without caring to (li.sciis.s with him these 
points as they regard the ancient tongues, 1 am content to say that when 
Quintilian siieaks of * intensio vocis, riMnissio,’ (intensity and relaxation of 
voice), he uses words which exactly suit the sense by me attributed to the 
word accent itf moilern tongues. 

* I#Dionysius’s * Discourse on the Structure of Speech,’ there is a passage 
hete deserving notice:— 

AtoA^xrov fiiv oSx ftcAor ivi fttrptlrat iwfrHiitaTi rw Acyo^eVu Sea ir«We, wr 
ryytirra' xal ovre cN’tTce^i'crai irepa tStv rptatv roi'uiv xai tifiiroviov eirl rb bfv, ovtc 
at'MTat Tov xtipiav rovTov irAecoi' cirl rb (tapv, Ov My|i' anaerd yt ^ Ac'fic xatf’ Su 
Itootov kayov TarTO/atfio), tiri r^« avTi}« A^erai Tao'«iii«'^ "AV ij piv ini -nit hf^tatj ii Si 
ini Ti$f fiaptiatt 4 Si Tmi/ Si afi^orcpav rac rtlmt ixovvStv at pip xara 

piav crvAA^qi' ovptiftSappipw <xov«rc np bfeerb fiapv, &t bi| ntpivmtutpat Kakpvpw 
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ACCENTUAL PBOSODT, 
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But does it follow that our elocxition is, therefore, monoto¬ 
nous ? Far otherwise: it follows only tliat our accent 
carries with it no necessiiry change of note; and that the 
gradations of pitch which occur in speech are oratorical effects, 
not prosodial. 

As verso consists of words, and as words, again, consist 
of syllablas, we have now to consider what are the laws 
which regulate the duo sound of syllables in modern lan¬ 
guages ; in other words, what ai'e the laws of accentual 
prosody. 

Of tiiis prosody, which, first reduced to system%by the 
Proven(j*al ]>oets, has long prevailed in all modem languages, 
except the French,* the laws are fourfold :— r 


al 6i iv iriptf re xal ere'pt^ cxarcpot' c<^' eavTov r^v aiKtCaiv ^vXarroi> 

Kai Tali liev jtcrvAAa/Sutv ov&iy to Sia. fitrov xnapiov PopUTtirof t« Kai ofvrijrof* 
Tat( Se iroAvovMdflois, otai iror' dv iSiinv, tj rov bSx/y royoy exovtra fiia «y TroAA^if 
Papttait eyetrnv *H £« dpyaptKij re kaI tfStKi) fiou<ra SiatrTjjna<ri re rrfxeto<rit'« 

—(S«*C. xi.) 

This pa.sfla{?e, among others, is quoted by Dr. Foster and Lord Munboddo, 
to pwve tlmt tiie Greek acute Frosodia, (npo<rwfii'ii of eta), by us calied accent, 
had the. quality of giving cacii syllable atTected by it an elevutiun of 
musical tone varying within the compass of a fifth; and the former tren 
ases it to support his assuiiipl.ion that English accented syllables may Ixt 
raised to the same extent, not withstanding that the ancient FrosiKlia and 


English accent are lulinitttal by him to be quite different in other respects. 
But doubts about the ancieiitaccentarenotsolved by reference to writers who 
treat of it in Greek and Latin; foritis hard give the precise meaning of many 
a term used technically by them on thissubjcct. There is matterfor argument 


on both sides of the. f|uuslion : the tone of (Jriick an*! Latin acute syllabJcjs may 
have l>ecn raised; the intervals may have been diatonic and varied; though 
I cannot, for my own part, conceive how' such intervals, occurring in every 
word, eoulil have an effect endurable to mortal car; and besides, if learned 


English authors are shown to make mistakes touching the sound (if their 
own language, it is just possible that ancient authors, on whoso authority wo 
rely, may have made similar mistakes touching the sound of theirs: if 
people, nowadays, so murh confuse between intensity of voi(‘« and musical 
pitch, the same confusion may, for aught we know, have existed in men’s 
tnin<^ when Diuu 3 ',sius wrote. But be that as it ma}', the passage above 
quoted I do not understaud as referring, in its general scope, to rise of note 
on syllabJes of each word, (fur if it siicaks at all on this point, it speaks 
parenthetically, and bj' no means dcarljr), but rather to range of voice per¬ 
missible within the limits of each period. Experience, at any rate, shows 
tliat a fifth, up and down, from the key-note, is the extri^me cnm][inss of 
well-ordered recitation in modern tanguagea Only here two thini^s arc to 
be observed: firstly, that the voice docs nut ascend on accented syllables 
more than ou unaccented; secondly, that in liscending it pnicceds,*for the 
most part, by imperceptible degrees; the intervals of the progression being 
seldom grater, and generally less, than semitones. 

* It is not easy to say on what principle French prosody is based; and 
French prosudions tbemsdves throw no light on the matter. * Bans doutc,’ 
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1. Every word, of two or more syllables, has an accent 
invariably attached to some particular syllable; this is called 
the Tonic accent: * 

2. No word, of however many syllables it may consist, 
has more than one accent: 

3. Monosyllables ai’e accented, or not, according to their 
gmmmatical importance: thus, all monosyllabic noim-sub- 
stantives, all adjectives, all verbs and adverbsT'afe" ac- 

III — Mini ii^irina* ' 

cehted : f 

Bays lieauzAi, ‘l^rt cle la prosodie existc par rapport it, notrc languc. 
puis(]U 4 |ik.ious on adinironu Ics cdets dans un nombre do grands ccrivaius 
dont la lecture nous fait toujours un nouvcnu plaisir ; niais les priqcipes 
n’cn sont pas encore rddigds en systbme ; 41 n’y en a que quelques-uns ^jjars 
gh ot Jh ; ^et c’est peut-^tre une affaire de g^^nie de les ruettre en corps.’— 

‘ (j’c,st on vain,* says another French writer, * que quclqtica lexicograplies 
ont voulu D#us donner des rfegles cortaines sut cette iiiatiere: lours efforts 
n’ont pus eu de succ^s.’ (* Dictionnnire ruisouD($e des difficultds de la longue 
francaisp.’ Laveaux. Paris, 1818). 

• The Abb<? d’Olivet, indeed, tells us that French syllables are * long ’ and 
* shors,’ oad classifies thSui accordingly; but as he dues not furnish a tangible 
detinifioii of tlie alleged length and shortness, all h« says on this part of his 
sutycct may be passed by as irrelevant. (See ‘ Prosodie frnngaise ’). 

* It is specidly with reference to this law that the language of France 
differs from tliat of every other Eurofieun nation, as is pointed out (and 1 
he9eve, quite correctly),”by Sismondi. Wh.at ho says is in substance this; 
the Provengal prosody is adopted in all modem languages, except the- 
French: all of them, with that exception, have in each word some one 
syllable on which the chief effort of pronunciation falls; the syllable is thus 
accented; and it is tlie play of accentuation which gives hartnony to verse:, 
the Flinch, being strangers to this law, are disposed to deny its existence, ■ 
and in com^iosing their own verse, are careful only to count syllables undj^' 
observe rhymes. (Lit. du Midi de rEurope, vol. i. pp. 107,110). 

SinTO writing as above, I have, however, observed that M. liracbet, in 
Ills ‘ Grammaire historic^ue,’ takes a different view; asserting (pp. 72, 140) 
that there does exist in French a fixed tonic accent, present always, he says, 
in one of two places ; either on the final syllabic of words having what is 
called a masculine termination, os in ‘ chanteur,* * aimer,* * iinir,’ or on the 
penultimate of words having a feminine, that is, a mute termination, as in 
‘ sauvage,’ ‘ verre,’ ‘ porche; ’ and mute final vowels being mere ocular effects, 
it conies practically to this, that the tonic accent, according to M. Brachet, 
falls on the lost sounded syllable of all French words. 

Nothing can be simpler than such a law; but there is this to be said 
against it, that no French prusodiau anterior to M. Brachet appears to have 
been aware of its existence. 

The Ahb4 d’Olivet raises the direct question whether in French words 
any one syllable be more than any other distinguished necessarily by 
prusoiffn] accent: and not only does he shrink from giving an affirmative 
answer, but owns the subject of’French accent to be a labyrinth, into which, 
for fear of losing himself, he would rather not go too far. 

Are we, then, to infer that Academicians of the last century did not 
know how to pronounce French ? or has the pronunciation ^o mucli 
changed since their time? 

t All monosyllables, however, sound equally forcible when taken by 
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THE TONIC ACCENT. 


4. Accent belongs to syllables, not to their component 
parts, whether vowels or consonants. 

The first of these laws is not likely to be disputed; bvt 
if any one be inclined to dispute the second, I would ask 
him to pronounce the following words, (or any others he 
may choose), and mark if, in so doing, he can give to any 
one of thorn a secondary accent without producing an effect 
which strikes him as peculiai*: f 

Pen'dant, depen'dant, indepen'dant, indepen'dantly; 

Aybiter, arTjitrament, arTbitrarily; • 

En'erf?y, ener{?e'tical, energe'tically; 

Au'thor, autho'rity, aptho'ritativuly; 

Pusilla'Qimoua, pusillani'mity. 

In every word, without exception, there will be fibind to bo 
one syllable, and one only, on which the chief effort of pro¬ 
nunciation rests; and the sound resulting from this .effort ts 
the Tonic accent.* 


themMveR: tUun, there is no ditference between the noun su])stantive * inn,’ 
and the preposition ‘ in ; ‘ between tlic article ‘ an,’ and the name ‘ Annfe’; ’ 
between the preposition * but ’ and the verb * butt; ’ between the particle 
* to’ and tiio numeral ‘ two ; ’ but let any of them be sounded in conjunction 
with other words, and a marked difference is at once apparent. 

* At this point it may be well to take sonte account of the Latin acute 
accent. Cieero says, ‘ Ipsa natura, quasi niodularetur hoininum orationem, 
in Omni verbo posuit ucutam vocetn, nec und plus uec a poatremd syllabd 
citra tcrtiani.’ (Orat. IS.) 

Quintilian’s words arc: * Apud nos brevissima ratio; namquein omni voce 
acuta intranuineruin trium syllabarumcontinetur, sivehsesuntin verbo solse, 
sive ultimoD, et in bis autproxima extremis,aut abed tertia. . . . £st autem 
in omni voceutique acuta, sed nunquam plus und nec unquam ultima, ideoque 
in dissyllabis prior.... Ea vero quse sunt syllabiB uuiuscrunt acuta aut dexa, 
ne sit aliqua vox sine acutd.* (L. i. 5.) 

Here it is to be observed that Cicero uses the term ‘ vox,’ (which half a 
dozen times in his context means ‘voice’), to signify ‘accent;’ while 
Quintilian uses the terms ‘ verbum ’ and ‘ vox ’ as synonymous in the sense 
of ‘ word: * further, we may observe that Cicero treats the ‘ aeuta vox * os a 
something which nature itself prescribes in speech ; hence, as natural laws 
are the same always, we seem entitled to infer that the thing he speaks of, 
(whatever it be), must exist in modern languages, as it did in the 
ancient. 

Now, ancient authors nowhere define clearly how syllables were ab’ected 
by acutation; nevertheless, the passages above quoted establish beyond 
donbt the following collateral points: 

1. Every Latin word has an acute accent: 

2 . No ^voFd has more than one acute accent i 

8. The acute accent is always confined within the third syllable from 
the last: 



MONOSYLLABLES. 
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As regards monosyllables, the classification al)ove given 
is wide enough to include all such as are of themselves abso- 


/ 4. It is never placed on a final syllable; 
' 5. All words of one syllable arc ncuted. 


Thus we see that the acute and tonic accents, (whether essentially the 
same or not), have at least some properties in common: every w 6 nl haa 
one of each, and no word more than one: again, though Latin words, oa 
we pronounce them, have no accent but the tonic, yet we always place it 
according to the rules laid down by Latin authors for placing the acute; 
we never throw it farther back than the third syllable from the last, and 
we never accentuate a final syllable; notwithstanding that the second of 
these rules is coiArary to the usage of every modern language, and both of 
them j|p the usage of our own. 

As regards the rule that all monosyllables are ocuted, we must nnder> 
stand Quintilian either not to iticlude particles under the term ‘ word,’ or 
else to sptMik of them taken singly. There is good authority to show that 
by some Undent grammariaiLs tliey were nut deeuted parts of speech, e. < 7 . 
‘Aristoteloi duus partes esse dixit urationis, vocabiila et verba.' (Varro, 
* De lingua LntiuS..’) * Quibusdam philosophis placuit nomcn et verbum 
solas esse partes oraiinnis: eastera vero ndininieula vd juncturas earuin.* 
TPriscian, lib. xi. c. 11). Such i.s not, indeed, Priscian’s own view; but he 
holde, on the other hand, that though all prepositions and conjunctions, 
taken by themselves, arc accented, yet that when used with other words, 
prepositively, they are not. ‘Quuacccntuprununciatur “ ab ” (in “aboria”) ? 
Per se acuto, in versu vero gravi, siciit et alias nmties prepusitiones in suo loco 
po.sitse, id cst, prepositive.' (I)c xii. vers. dCn. c. iii. 42.) Again, *atqiie,’ 
^uem habet accentum ? (Jravem in versibus, qiiouiodo omues prepositivse 
conjuuctiones.' (Cap. v. 45). 

The ‘Public Seliuul Latin (Irammnr’ defines accent to be ‘stress,’ and 
syllables without accent to be ‘ barytone, having the grave, or weak tone, 
(papiit rdi'oc).’ Tbus the Lutiu acute accent is made identical with the 
modern tonic; and, consequentially, the Greek, which all admit to be one in 
kind with the l.atin, be the kind what it may. 

But the author does not tell us how to reconcile stress with short 


quantity ; and this we might expect him to do, unless he can show 
what means, other than stress, there is of inarkitig long (|uantity. Nor 
ought it to jiiiss unnoticed that here, by stroke of pen, he overrules the 
opinion of l)r. Foster, and many other scholars, who vehemently, and 
witli much show of learning, if not of logic, maintain the ofv« and 
Toeot, (usually called acute and grave accent), to signify, not stress, or absence 
of it, but mere rise or fall in the musical scale. Lord Moabtoldo, indeed, 
affirms Dr. Foster to have made the matter so clear that nothing more need 
be said on it, since nothing but ignorance (his lordship thinks), or prejudice, 
could cause any one to be of a ditfereut opinion. (See ‘ Origin and Pro¬ 
gress of Language,’ vol. ii. p. 2.52, and vol vi. 158). 

In the passage above-quoted from Dionysius, the words ‘ •irl rb * and 
‘ eirt TO /3apv ’ do clcarlj', 1 admit, point to some <'hange of note, upwards and 
downward!^, but not clearly to such change bv diatonic iutervals, nor ia 
neccisary connexion with the acute accent: all that this passage can be 
said ivith certainty to do, is, to fix a limit, (namel}', a filth), beyond which 
the voice must not travel In speech. 

However, the controversy is not yet closed; for Mr. Gladstone, I observe, 
defines the ancient accent to be musical pitch ; and protests against con¬ 
founding it with emphasis, or (as 1 should say) stress. (S^ report of 
speech before the Archeological Society, ‘Times,’ June9,1877.) 
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lutely entitled to accent; but in every language there are 
some, and in ours a good many, monosyllables, which are 
accented, or not, according to the place they occupy in sen* 
tences, or to certain conditions which give them a gi'cjiter or 
less significancy. English monosyllables of this class are 
pronouns personal, possessive, and demonstrative, auxiliary 
verbs, signs of moods and tenses, and of comparison, suid the 
negative particle ‘ not.’ 

The nominative of the personal pronoun is never ac¬ 
cented, when, without antithesis, it comes in^mediately be¬ 
fore or after, the verb : but always, and of necessity,ifchere 
is accentuation, whenever antithesis has to be expressed 
through this, or any other, monosyllable not in'jariably 
accented. ^ 

The following lines afford examples of the personal pro¬ 
noun accented, or not accented, according to these condi-^ 

tions:— • # • 

IIow died he ? Death to life is crown or shame. 

All by him died, thou say’sL. By whom died he ? * 

. • 

* Should the reader be inolincd to consider tliis a case of emphasis, I 
must rcniiud him that emphasis is an optional e1t«:ct: whereas what wc here 
have is an effect by no means optional. There may be emphasis here, or 
there mav not, but stress there must bn, and ncess saryj ^ress is accent. And 
this holds good as regards all cases wh^ftrantitlfeMs isniaxRcinJy any 
monosyllable of the class above mentioned. 

In‘the liiinfi,— 

Pleas’d thou' shalt hear, anu thou alone shalt hear—. 

Pleas’d thou shalt' hear, in spite of them shalt liear—, 

(‘Art of Heading,’ vol. ii. pp. 270, 271.') 
Sheridan gives examples of what he calls emphasis on words not usually 
forcible, namely, ‘thou’ and ‘shalt;’ hut these words, though necessarily 
here accented, are not necessaril}' emphatic: the full meaning intended can 
be conveyed without either unusual euforcement of accent, or any change of 
note, though both may be used with good effect. 

In Harris’s ‘ liemies’ there is a passage aptly bearing on this point: 
‘When wc say,“give me content,’’the “me” in this case is a perfect encly tic; 
but when we'say, “give me content, give Aim his thousands,” the ~“T ne ” 
and “ him ” are no cnclytics; but, as th'ey stand in opposition, assume an 
accent of their own, and become true opSorovov/ieyoi, that is, rightly ac¬ 
cented.’ • 

Liridley Murray says that emphasis, in some cases, changes the selt of 
accent, and he gives, by way of proof, Bic following example:— 

* He shall in'erease, and 1 shall de'crcasc.’ 

But is there emphasis here ? does the change alleged take place ? As a 
test of the fact, and by way of counter-proof, I, too, propose an example,— 
* ‘ While one increases, others are decreasing.’ 

Now, a rule which is good for the future tense is good for the pre- 
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The nominative * he ’ of the first lino, and ‘ thou ’ of the 
second, are unaccented, while the nominative * he ’ of the 
second line, being in antithesis, is accented. 

If other woi’ds intervene between the pronoun and the 
verb, the former will be accented, or not, according to the 
gimter or less interval by which it is separated from the 
verb. 

Again, oblicpio cases of the personal pronoun are not 
accented when, without being followed by the relative, they 
come immediately after the verb, or after a verb, followed by 
a pr«|)osition (whether monosyllabic or not), as, for example, 
in ‘ we heard him,’ ‘ they folloYod her,’ ‘ life followed after 
me,’ ‘ tj^ey spoke concerning her ; ’ but if they go before the 
verb, separately, thus, * him we hcfird,* ‘ her he answered,’ 
they ai'e; and yet, not so, if prceeding the verb, they are 
^themselves preceded by a preposition; as in the phinses 
follbwlng, ‘these* words to him she said,’ ‘after me they 
followed,’ ‘ concerning her they spoke.’ Thus much with 
res^ject to the personal pronoun, when alternately refj[uiring 
M,nd rejecting accent. 

Possessive pronouns are not accented, save when standing 
alone; anxiliaiy verbs, and signs of tenses, ai’e not accented, 
save when eitlier standing alone, or separated by a con¬ 
siderable interval from the word they qualify. 


sGTit, and ‘ vice verso,’ affirmatively and negatively ; if, then, we ace, at a 
glance,as we surely do, that the accent of ‘ increases ’ and of ‘decreasing’ 
cannot be displaced, the inference is unavoidable that there can be no such 
displacement in the examples given by Lindley Murray. 

This writer has, no doubt, the nuthorit}' of Ben Jonson, who says that 
W'hen words like ‘aociable,’ ‘insociable,’ ‘tolerable,’ ‘intolerable,’ are used in 
oi>position, then, hut not otherwise, the seat of accent is on the syllable 
which points the ditlereuce. But let any one try to pronounce these words 
on such a plan, that is, by throwing the accent on the first syllable of ‘ in* 
sociable,’ ‘ intolerable,’ as in ‘ pe'remptory,’ * pc'remptorily,’ anil reducing the 
remainder to an exact equality as regards absence of accent, and he will 
find, firstly that the tongue ill responds to the attempt; secondly, that the 
cfiect is far from pleasant. 

The right way of marking comparison between words of this class, is to 
pronounce the dilfcrcntiol syllable of the second word in a slightly higher 
musical tone ; but if, by chance, we do allow ourselves at all to dwell on it, 
then we must remember that the stress thus used j|s an oratori^l effect, to 
be permitted only so far as it is kept in strict subordination to the toui# 
accent. 
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Demonstrative pronouns are unaccented when imme¬ 
diately preceding a uoun-substtintive accented on its initial 
syllable; as in the phrases * that ancient building,’ ‘ this 
object,’ ‘ those persons ’; but they are accented, or may be, 
whenever the noun is unaccented on its initial syllable, and 
the pronoun itself, preceded by an unaccented syllable, is 
followed, in the sentence, by the relative, expressed or under¬ 
stood ; as in 

Of that’ forbidden tree, whose mortal taste—, 

My mansion is, where those' immortal shaiics—. 

Again, the signs of comparison, ‘more’ and ‘most,’are 
not themselves accented, if Iheir adjective have accei^t on its 
initial syllable; but they seem to he so under ot^r condi¬ 
tions.* 

Lastly, the negative particle ‘ not ’ is never accented when 
it follows a verb, as in ‘I heard not,’ ‘ he discerns not,* ‘ they 
tairy not ’; in nearly all other cases, it takes accent. 

English monosyllables, then, which never, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, take accent, ai’e,— 

1. The abides definite and indefinite; 

,*■ 2. All particles; f 

3. All prepositions. J 

• See, however, as regards this point, p. 46. 

t *If’ is nut a particle when used to illustrate a hypothetical proposi¬ 
tion, os in the lines following,— 

As if upon a well proportion’d dome—. 

As i/Religion were intended—; 
and in such coses it is arceuted. 

* Now ’ and ‘ then’ are both clearly particles of connexion whenever they 
occur in the fourth sense aBcril)ed to them respectively by Dr. Johnson. The 
essential ditfcrcncc between the particle * then * and the adverb of time, is 
often, however, disregarded by poets. 

At times, it is not easy to decide what port of speech *but’ is. This 
much, however, may safdy, 1 think, be said: that whenever the word isus^ 
in the sixteenth sense pointed out by Dr. Johnsou, namely, in the sense of 
* without,’ ‘ had not this been,’ as shown in the examples,— • 

Hut for her native ornament of hair—, 

And but tor mischief, yon had died for spite~, 

To such my message is, and but for such—, 
it is adverldal, and takes accent accordingly. 

X It is necessary, however, at times to distinguish. 'Through* and 
'o’er ’ (for' over ’) have a variable character: * through ’ governs a case if 



* QUANTITIVE * AND ‘ ACCENTUAL.’ CONFUSION. 1 3 

• 

That accent belongs to syllables, and not to letters, seems 
to me self-evident: still, it is a fact to be recognised that 
\)thers think differently.* 

And here I will endeavour to point out wherein consists 
the difference between accentual syllables and quantitive, in 
verse : a subject which has caused much confusion among 
English writers; some contending that our verse is formed 
on accent; some that it is formed on quantity ; some that it 
is formed partly on accent, and partly on quantity; some 
that it is partly, indcjed, formed on quantity, yet that accent 
only* need be attended to in the formation; some that ac¬ 
cented and unaccented syllabi^ correspond with long and 
short ones, without, however, being long and short cor¬ 
respondingly ; some that our syllables become long by posi¬ 
tion ; some that they are not affected by position ] some that 
they are always long if accented ; some that they may be 
short, although accented; some that they may be long 
though not accented; some that, failing accent, they are 


tbo idp/i in view be of mere passage Iw'twoun limits, or of means whereby a 
thing is done j and ‘ o’er,’ if the idea be of mere position over an object, or of 
passage across an interval: but *tiirough’ is tin adverb to express entire 
penetration, and ‘o’er’ is one to express entire ctivering of an object’s sur¬ 
face, or, besides passage across an interval, arrival at the other sid^,, 

* It is held by Sheridan, and his fullowcvs, that in words like ‘ all,’ < 
‘laid,’ ‘bide,’ ‘cube,’ ‘rood,’ the seat of the accent is on the vowels; while in 
words like ‘add,’ ‘led,’ ‘ bid,’ ‘ cub,’ ‘rod,’ it is on the consonant; and that' 
according as it is on a vowel or a consonant, the syllables are ‘long’ or 
‘ short; ’ length being marked by dwelling on tlie vowel, brevity by giving 
a smarter stroke to the consonant. But the distiiietiuiis here, drawn arc 
wholly referable to the diflerences of sound which exist in all vowels; and 
mere vowel sound has no edect whatever on the accentuation, or quantity, 
of syllables. Whether wo dwdl on the vowel, or give n smarter stroke to 
the consonant, the effect is still syllabic sound intensified; and any one in-> 
tensified sound may be prolonged with os much ease as any other. 

When Cicero tells us (Oral, xlviii. 169) that the first letter of ‘in- 
clytus * and of ‘inhumanus ’ is sounded ‘brevis,’ and the first of ‘insignia.* 

* iufelix,’ sounded ‘ producta,’ he does not mean that the scat of quantity is 
on an}’ of the letters named, for be knew the initial syllable of all tour 
wu^s to ll^ long: manifestly, his meaning is that m tlie two fii-st mentioned 
woms the initial vowel has a curt sound, and in the two others, its primary 
sound. And here, be it obeeiwed, we find a plain contradiction of Sheridan’s 
rash statement that length by position was always marked in Latin by 
dwelling on the vowels (Art of K., vol. ii. p. 9). As, then, in the ancient 
tongues, the seat of quantity is on the syllaldes, quite irrespectiye of vowel- 
sound, so on the syllables, and irrespective of vowel-sound, is the seat of 
accent in modem tongues. 
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always short, and yet, by virtue of it, are shortened con¬ 
stantly.* 

Quantitive syllables are measurable by a fixed standard,* 
and bear to each other fixed relative proportions; all long 


• Thus, according to Dr. Foster, a word like ‘distinguishing’ has its 
antepenultimate syllable long, and the rest short; according to Mr. Muford 
and Professor Newman, it has all the four long; according to Sheridan, 
Walker, Dr. Nares, (* Elements of Orthoepy ’) and Professor Blackie, it has 
all four short: 

Distinguishing, 

DistTngiiislifng, 

Distinguishing. * 

According to Dr. Foster, a word like ‘testify’ has its antepenultimate 
long, its penultimate and final shork; according to Dr. Nares, Walker, and 
Professor Blackie, it has its ontepi'nultiinate and penultiinatc! short^its final 
’ong; according to Mr. Mitfurd and Professor Newman, it has its aiuepcnul- 
tiinate and finm long, and its penultimate short; according to ^eridiui it 
has all three Ihort: 

Testify, 

T&stify, 

Testify, 

Testify. 

According to Dr. Foster, a word like ‘semblance’ has its penultimate 
long and its dual short; and one like ‘content,’ its penultimate short and its 
final long ; according to Mr. Mitford and Professor Newman, each has both 
lung; according to Sheridan, Walker, Dr. Nares, and Professor Blackie, 
each has both short: 

S6mhUliice, elSntcrit, 

Semblance, Content, 

SCmhlSnce, eSntfint. 

According to Dr. Foster, words like ‘banish,’ ‘clement,’ are long on their 
penultimates and short on their finals; ai-cording to Mr. Mitford and Pro¬ 
fessor Newman, they are short on their penultiinatcs and longoti their finals ; 
according to Shendan, Walker, Dr. Nares, and Professor Blackie, they are 
short on both: 

Banish, element, 

B&nlsh, element, 

Banish, clSmant. 

According to Dr. Foster, words like ‘ conclave,’ ‘ umpire,’ have one syl¬ 
lable long and one short; aceoniing to Walker, Dr. Nares, and Professor 
Blackie, they have one short and one long; according to Mr. Mitfbnl and 
Professor Newman, they have both long; according to Sheridan, they have 
both short: 

Cdnciave, Umpire. 

Ciinclave, iiniptre. 

(^dnclave. Umpire, 

conclave. Uni Jure. 

According to Dr. Foster, Mr. Mitford, and Professor Newman, words hke 
* fence,’ ‘ bulge,’ ‘ germ * are long; according to Shendan, Walker, Dr. 
Nares, and Professor Blackie, they are short: 

Fence, bulge, g®!*™, 

^ FOoce, bulge, gOrni. 

So much do English authors differ among themseives when they apply 
to our language the terms of au inapplicable prosody. 
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are equally long, all short equally short: * one long is the 
efiuivalent of two short, two short of one long^ ' 

• Syllables distinguished by accent, br ab^nce of it, aie 
not measurable ; there is no standard to which they can be 
refened; and they bear no definite relation to each other. 

How much the two kinds differ in their effect on verse is 
shown by comparison of an ancient metre with a modern. 

The Jjatin hexameter has a variable number of syllables, 
invariably <livided into six * feet’; each foot having not more 
than three or Jpss than two syllables, the fifth having three, 
the sistth two. Tlius the verse-syllables will vary from 
seventeen to thirteen, according as dactyls or spondees p'Te- 
vail in tjie four tirat feet; and amid this variety of syllables, 
an exact ^ross equality of time is preserved between each 
foot and verse. | 


• ISome writers among us, relying on certain well-known passages of 
Die... > si us and (juintiliau, contend that there are various dcgrce.s of ieiu;th 
and shortness in syllables; and, on this princijile, have drawn up tables, 
after the muniier of Dionysius, showing the dift'erences Avhich exist between 
losg as compart'd with long, and short os ctmipared with short; but they do 
not furnish, nor tio the ancients, any standard whert'by to tix the greater or 
less tlegrcc, nor point out whnt effect, on the structure of verse, these al¬ 
leged differences (;iin have. The .sole tangible standjird of comparison be¬ 
tween quantitive syllables is proportion of two t<> one and one to two; 
(‘Ltmgam esse duoriim teinpormn, brevemunius, etiam pueri suiunt.’ Quintl. 
ix.) if degrees of quantity not referable to this standard exist, they cannot, 
at any rate, be brought to mcasureiucut; and unIo.ss they c.an be shown 
to affect rhythm, we arc entitled to disregard them froiu the rhythmical 
point of vie'w. 

t The same exactitude is, however, not apparent in some metres: hence, 
if 1 were asked on what principle these arc constructed, the answer would 
be that I do not clearly uudorstand. 

Cicero, indeed, tells* us, with a directness not to be misunderstood, that 
some metres, and chiefly those of the best lyric poets, seemed little else th.-in 
bald prose, unless they were chanted ; and that tragic lines hod very much 
of the Same appearance, unless the flute-player wore by to set them 
off; as for the comic senarii, they were often, he says, so abject, that you 
could scari'O detect in them either metre or rhythm. ‘ In versibiis res eat 
a)H!rtior: quamquam etiam a modia quihusdam c.'intu remoto sol u tit esse 
vidotttur oratio: maximeque id in optimo quoiiuc eorum [)oi't;irum qui 
AvpiKoi a Graaeis nominantnr; quos cum eantu spoliaveris nuda pome remanet 
oratift Quorum similia sunt quaedam apud nostros, velut iste inThyeste: 

Quemnam esse te dicani V Qui tarda in sonoetute—, 

*et qusB sequutiLur; qua> nisi tibie-eii acccssit, orationis sunt solutie similia: at 
comicorum scunrii, propter siinilitudiuem sermonis, sic saepo sunt abjecti, 
ut nonnunquain vix in eis vel numerus aut versus intelligi i>otest.’ (brat. 
Iv. 183,184. See also Quintl. Orat. l,iv. 4, and l,x. 29 ; and iHonysins, 
Sec. xxvi.). 
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Our heroic verse never varies from ton syllables (or, 
with a double ending, from eleven); it has no feet of 
definite dimensions; and equality of time is not needed be¬ 
tween verse and verse. 

That it has not feet of definite dimensions is shown by 
this: feet are divisions of verae analogous to the notes in¬ 
cluded between beats of time in musical composition : for all 
rhythm is divided by intervals which, equal or unequal, os 
regards number of notes or syllables, are quite equal as re¬ 
gards duration of time; and the beats whiuh^mai-k the time 
of verSe will always be found to depend on forcible syUables 
occurring in certain positions: now, some of our heroic 
versos have live, some four, some tlnce, some qply two 
forcible syllables; whence it follows that as the proportion 
of beats to syllables, so will be the proportion of time 
rUowed to the pronunciation of the syllables winch have to 
be bi’ought in between the boats; * so that, according to 
circumstances, two, throe, four, or even five weak syllables 
may have to be uttered in exactly the same time as that 
which, in other cases, is allowed to but one. f 


• A theory has been put forward, with much confidence, by Mr. Steele, 
(in his ‘ Drosudia Kationalis ’), and, following him, by the Rev. James 
Chapman, (in his ‘Music of Language’), that the Latin heroic verse is not 
really hexameter, but octoineter, and that English decasyllabic verso is at 
least hexameter, and often octometer. ‘ Vvhoever would pronounce,’ they 
both say, ‘our heroic lines of ten syllables with propriety, must allow at 
least six cadences, by the assistance of proper pauses, to each line, and 
frequently eight.’ 

Though it may he thought wi^rih while to take notice of such opinions, 
few, perhaps, would think it worth while to discuss them. 

On the other hand, it seems to be assumed by the whole remaining body 
of English writers on versilication, that our heroic verse consists of live feet 
necessarily. This again I hold to be a radical error, and the parent stock of 
many other errors. A foot, if it be anytliiiig, is a rhythmical phrase ; and 
there con be no rhythm where there is no iorcible sound. ‘ Nuiuerus incon- 
tinuatiouenullus est: distinctio, ct aiqualiuinucsispe variorum intervallorum 
percussio, numerum conficit; ijuem in cadentibu.s guttis, quod intervallis dis- 
tinguuntur, not are possumus, m amni prietereunte non possunaus.’ (Cic. de 
Orat. 1. iii., cap. 48). ■ ^ 

Whoever adopts the theory of live feet for each verse will either be^ 
obliged systematically* to attribute accent where none is due, or else to adopt* 
some other expedient equally abnormal. 

In facL the term * foot,’ being a ijuantitive term, cannot suitably be ap- 
'plied at an to accentual verse ; and it will not be so applied in this treatise, 
f James Harris remarks that music has five difierent lengths of notes. 
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From the same cause it follows also that this metre does 
not require, nay cannot have, equality of time between verse 
and vei*se : for if the beats vary from five to two, the time 
taken in reciting lines having less than five will be one, two, 
or three fifths, respectively, less than the time taken in 
reciting those which have that number. 

But whatever difference there be between quantity and 
accent,* as they affect the sti’ucturc of verse, there is found to 


‘ and language only two of syllables: (‘Disconrso on Music, Puintinf^, and 
Pnetry,’^ to me it socnis evident that if the time given to the utterance of 
• syllables, according to the ever-varying conditions which occur in measured 
siX'Ocli, were reduced to musical notation, th9 diffenitic-es between them would 
appear to oampriso all those existing betwt^ii a minim and the smallest 
iuiaginable si^-division of a (luavcr. 

* * Though these two terms, ({uaiitity and accent, are in continual use, 
and in the mouths of all who treat of poetic numbers, I know of none to which 
more confused and erroneous ideas are attached ’ (Thomas Sheridan, * Art of 
Reading,' Vol. ii. p. 5, e^^ 1776). 

No writer has done more tlum Sheridan himself to cause confusion of 
ideas touching those very terms. Our poetic feet, he says, arc regulated l»y 
, ammt only,' and in coniposing English verse, a poet need not give the lc.i.“t 
attention lo quantity notwithstanding that through neglect of it the 
meliSdy of verse maybe inipain‘d: ^ in reciting verse, however, due attention 
to quantity is essential but exactness in this respect is not essential,'^ be¬ 
cause of the thing to be observed, which is const nntly varying,^ tliere is no 
criterion : ’ accent is stress ; and we have no means of marking long sylla¬ 
bles save by sires?; ^ yet accent itself rnny be a nienns of shortening syl¬ 
lables ; l)ut iliough all accented syllables are not hmg, all unaccented ones 
are short;" except, indeed, when they l>ccomc long by interjection of 
pauses : ** moreover, our verse, though formed wholly on accent, is formed 
on quantity likewise ;'3 for we have duplicates of each foot,*4 some accentual, 
some qnaiftitivc, available, at pleasure, for diflerent purposes and accord¬ 
ing os the accent is seated on a long or a short syllable, theae feet produce 
different effects and the way of reducing these duplicates of feet to equal¬ 
ity of time is by rests, as in music; thelarger^? proportion of pauses, compen¬ 
sating for tho smaller proportion of sounds;'^ so that we find united, in 
English verse, all the powers of wind and stringed instruments : accented 
syllables are necessarily long, or necessarily shuri^ according to the quality 
of Ihe vowel sound long, for instance, if the sound be close, as in ‘ holy ’ 
and ‘eastern; * short, if it be oimjii, as in ‘holly ’ and * western ; ’ and length, 
in the one case, is marked by dwelling on the vowel, brevity, in tho other, by 
giving a smarter stroke to the consonant not but what we may dwell on 
consunants,'^^ making long thereby sounds necessarily short; at least, we may' 


‘ Vol. 11. pp. 6, 29, 32, 84, 77, 87,162. “ IM<1. pp. 29, 77,166. » Ibid. pp. 

nPM, 308. ‘ Ibid. pp. 29,291. • Ibid, p 77. " Ibid. pp. 26,27, 90, 

162. 277. » Ibid. p. 78. * Vol. i. pp. 104. 108, 110, 121; vol. ii. p. 32. 

• Vol. li. p. 16. « Ibid. pp. 8, 9, 10, 23, 24. 26,162,209. “ Ibid. pp. 26,162. 

» Ibid. 212. » Ibid. pp. 64, 66, 66, 223, 233. Ibid. pp. 62,63, 66, 66, 

88,89,166, 229. " Ibid. p. 62. *■ Ibid. pp. 63,164. ” Ibid. pp. 166, 223. 

"• IWd. p. 166. " Ibid. pp. 8, 9,10. Vol. i. pp. 121,122 ; vol. U. pp. 9, 

10,23,24. *' YoL i. pp. 97, 98; vol. it. p. 212. 
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COMPARISON. 


c 


be none between them as they affect the sound of separate 
syllables or words, whenever the comparison be made under 
well defined equal conditions:* long syllables claim necSs* 
sarily to be enforced; short, to be passed over without en¬ 
forcement; f thus we mark syllabic proportion by doing, or* 
not doing, the very thing in which accent, or absence of it, 
consists. 


in monosyllables, and final syllables of other words, but now'hcrc else; thus, 
wo may say ‘ swell the proud note,’ ‘ fuini your purpose; ’ but must not say , 
the ‘ swfell-inK note,’ ‘ fnlfTl-inj' all; ’ because this would be to transsfress , 
a fundamental law, by severing syllables from words; ^ (for thniigl^ to dwell 
on a long accented penultimate, as in * ho-ly,’ does not cause severance, yet 
to dwell on a short one, ns in ‘ ^oll-y,’ does) ; and yet, in coses of emotion, 
the law, no doubt, may properly bo transgressed: ® but after all, there is 
nothing in the nature of any sounds to render them neccssarilf either long 
or short, as their quantity depends on our dwelling on thenwor not; ^ and 
aIthou( 4 ;h the nature of some sounds does, indeed, as was admitted, require 
that we should dwell on them,^ yet we are not bound to do so unless we 
like; ^ the fact being, that when words are arranged in sentences, tlie 
quantity of their syllables depends on the relative importaiy?e vf tffeir 
sense in short, it is emphasis which regulates quantity that is, the ac¬ 
cented syllable of each emphatic word acts as a standard of measurement, 
and, like a key-note, gives the tone and proportion to the syllables of the 
remaining w'oVds.** 

Such is the'substance of his utterances on points which others, he thiiiks, 
have not clearly enough explained. If Mr. Mitford’s utterances on quantity 
and accent were handled in tlie same way, they would scarce present a 
better appearance. 

* For instance, a word like * cOntSndQnt,* consisting of three long syl¬ 
lables, cannot be compared with one like * conte'nding; ’ because here two 
long syllables would be compared with two unaccented ; nor can a word like 
* Itnlmft,’ consisting of three short syllables, be compared with one like 
‘ a'liimal; ’ because here a short syllable would be compared with an accented 
one; but between words like *carmlnit’ and ‘ha'rmony,’ ‘sCrenit’ and 
‘sere'ncly,’ ‘Inimicft’ and ‘ inimi'cal,’ that is, between words in wliich long 
syllables corresjKind witi*. accented, and short with unaccented, tlirimgbout, 
the conditions are equal, and the effect found to be identical. 

f It may be gathered, from these remarks, that I impugn our customary 
manner of ])rononncing Latin hexameter verse. In doing so, however, and 
throughout my remarks, I assume two things: firstly, that such verse is 
comt>used of syllables which, bearing fixed pni{N)rtion8 relatively to each 
other, are arranged in feet neither more nor less than six ; secondly, that it 
ought tfi be read in such away as to render perceptible theprosodial quality 
of each syllable, and the regular ictus of each foot. And if the first of thc^ 
])osUilates he granted, but not the second, then I should ask, tor which is 
verse meant ? lor men’s eyes or for their ears ? and if for ^eir e^s, then 
to what i)un)ose is it built on a particular system, unless we have audibly 
]>resented to us the effects with which by that system it is accredited V , 

Now, the usage of modem Europe is, we know, to pronounce Latin verse 


* Vol. 1. pp. 08, 99. ■ IMd, p. 99. ■ Vol. li. pp. 00, 91. « IWd. pp. 8, 

9 , 10. * Ibid. p. 01. • ibid. pp. 27, 163,270. * Ibid. 27,163,270,266. 

• Ibid. pp. 163, 291. 
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Dr. Johnson has twice said * that one language cannot 
communicate its rules to another: on the contrary, I hold 


* according to accent, as defined in this treatise; a usage which entirely 
ignores the laws of quantity as we have been taught to understand them. 

If this be right, then either the terms * long' and * short * must be con¬ 
fessed not to supjjort the meaning theoretically ascribed to them by ancient 
authors, or else Roman poets composed verse by one system of prosody and 
pronounced it by another. 

And this latter supposition seems adopted by Lord Karnes, who, in his 
‘ Elements of Criticism ’ (pp. 94, 95) boldly asserts dactyls and spondees to 
. bo artificial measui^s, invented but to try the accuracy of conqxjsition, and 
so little gerving an}' other jjaritose, that were we to pronounce according to 
these feet, the melody of the metro would be destroyed. 

But it is hard to understand how a^uracy of comi)Ositinn could be 
attained by mixing ingredients wliich have no offect on the compound. 

To me it seems that Latin hexameter verse, read ac<‘.ording to accent, 
has a sound irhich, if rhythmictU, is hardly metre; or, if metre, then of a 
kind as different from the kind due as any one thing can well be to another. 

And yet all admit that in this same verse, read according to quantity, 
tli^re is a something which strikes us as artiiicial. Are wo sure, then, be¬ 
yond %11 dtoubt, that the ancients did so read it V being sure, why do we 
luit follow the known right course ? But if, in repeating .Mich passages as 

Qua: circum litora, circum 
Piscosos scopuloH, 
or 

' Trojas qiii primus ah oris, 

Quintilian pronounced (as he tells us) ‘circum litora,’ and ‘qui primus* 
(ami for consistency’s sake he should have added ‘ circum piscosos ’), eacli as 
one word, without any pause (‘ tanquam unum enuuiio. dissiniulatd distinc- 
tione,’ 1. i. 5. 7), would not the method winch these examples indicate 
render im])nssible tliat correspondence between metrical feet and beats of 
time in which reading by quantity consists ? 

Again, when the same author, speaking of the [joctic feet which ocenr in 
oratory, warns his readers not to be too careful in measuring feet and syl- 
laules, and points to versifiers, who regard (he says) the general flow of 
tlieir periods, not the live or six parts of which verse may consist (‘ iiequc tarn 
sunt intueudi pedes, quam universa comprclieusio, ut versum facientes totnra 
ilium decursum, non sex vel quinque partes, ex qiiibus versus constat, as]M- 
ciunt,* Oral. ix. 4.116), would it not from these words seem us though verse, 
read naturally, were apt to outgo its bounds, and confound the distiucdoiis 
between feet ? 

Nor is the naturalness of poetic feet proved by showing that they exi.st 
in oratory: they do, no doubt, on the prosodinl data ; but on these it is tliat 
the question turns: we cannot speak otherwise, Quintilian says, than in 
long and short syllables of which feet are made ; (ix. 4. Cl,) and there ia 
no foot, says Dionysius, which, found in verse, is not also to be found in 
prosti :^(sec. sMi.,) but unless the true customary utterance of syllables in 
prose were such as to render their length or shortness perceptible in the sense 
ascribed, then the versification which assumes them to be long or short in 
that sense must be held to rest on an artificial basis. 

How, then, shall wo decide? how adjust the strange discrepancies 
between {iractice and theory which so much iicrplex us in this m^tcr ? I 
do not, for my own part, pretend to say: all I do is to state a dilemma, and 
ask what escape there is out of it. 

^ * * Rambler,’ No. 88, and ‘ Life of Milton.’ 
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r 

that rules of verse are necessarily common between languages 
which have a common prosody : for verse being the musical 
element of poetry, affecting the ear by a certain modulated 
armngcment of words, it seems to me that the laws which 
rule the sound of syllables in any two languages being the 
same, a similar aiTangemont of equivalent syllables in each 
must needs produce a similar effect: * more or leas pleasing 
the effect will be according to the better or worse quality of 
the sounds; f but as in music a melody remains the same 
melody on whatever instrument it be played,^ or to whatever 
words it be set, so verse may please more in one laiignago 
than in another, and yet be in both essentially the same 
verse. 

If this bo so, it remains but to fix some Standard of 
excellence in verse, and then to investigate the laws on which 
it is founded. 

- - L _ 4L 

* ‘ IHs impossible that the aaino measures, composed of the same times, 
shotild have a j;(hk 1 elteet r)n the ear in one language, and a bad elFect in 
another.’ ((ioldsmith’s Kssnya, No. 18.) 

Disagreeing with everytliing else in Goldsmith’s Essay on Versifieat^pn, 
I have, however, quoted from it tliis passage,'as'ttre prlticifile here laH down 
is the same ns that laid down in the text above, tboiigb the applieation is 
ditfereiit; Goldsmith’s object being, to show that our language is not repug¬ 
nant to'the Greek and Latin measures : but in arguing thus, he assumes the, 
prosodiiil conditions to be the same on both sides; when'as tliey arc quite 
different, and so the argument fails. Whatever Goldsmith might think or 
say, he, took care not to give us any English verses of his own, founded (tn 
the ancienl m(‘tres. 

It is worthy hero to be noted that Ben Jcm'ion (‘English Grammar’) and 
Dryden (‘ Discourse on Epic Poetry,’ and ‘ Preface- to Alboin and Albinus ’ ) 
both expressed an intention to publish a treatis(j, proving the suitableness to 
our language of a quantitive prosody, like the Greek and Latin, and that both 
died, full of years, without carrying out the intx'ution. The iiift*rcu<.v I draw 
is, that they found the task, on trial, less easy than they had imagined. 

f Whatever advantage some modern languag<!s may have over ours, we 
must mnember tliat as all (save the French) are subject to the same sysU'in 
of prosoiiy, all syllables of any one, arc, ‘ coileris paribus,* equivalent, for rhyth¬ 
mical purposes, to all syllables of any otlier. Now, equality of conditions 
here dejiends solely on tlie presence or absence of accent: heuw, the final 
syllables of words like * subjects,’ ‘ pretexts,’ encumbered though they be with 
three <’onsonants, are equivalent, for the said purposes, to ilie.*corresponding 
syllables of Italian words like ‘cjinto’ and ‘bella;’ and are equally with 
them, therefore, entitled to be used in any position where unaccented syllables 
are required. If effects, comparatively inferior, result, these arc duetto thdt 
inherent meanness of musical quality which pervades the whole language, 
and which should be taken account* of, at starting, by every one wlio sets 
hiinstslf fx) cftnipose, or rend, English verse. A bag-pita: is a jamr instrument 
in comparison with the finest organ ; but if a man choose to play on, nr 
listen to, a bag-pipe, he must be content to take such sounds as it can give 
him. 
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Now, in*this matter, the human ear is beyond doubt the 
supreme judge.* If, then, in any language the melody of 
v^rse be such as to leave the most sen''itive car nothing 
further to desire, the verse of such language may Sfifely be 
• held to furnish the standard we are seeking ; nor will there 
be any difficulty in defining its laws, since the laws of such 
verse will ever be found uniform and consistent: ihdoed, 
were they not so, the ear’s judgment might be questioned : 
for if the ti*ue test of good verse be that it satisfies a perfect 
ear, the true lest of a pci-fect ear is that its judgments, if 
analysed, shall ^>o found based on defiuih^ laws consistently 
applied, f 

Tried by this test, the vereo ftf Italy seems i>erfect in 
structure :,it may l)e taken then as our standard : but equally 
entitled to be so taken is any verse which with equal con¬ 
sistency observes the same laws. J 


* ‘Musininna have taken pains t« discover ihe principlea on which con¬ 
cords aud discords arc to be .armiij^cd so as t(» jir niitce the best effect' • and 
)i8vc brought the whole art of harmony within the uompasa of a certain 
ii'’inber of rules, some of which are more, and some less, indispensable: these, 
admit not of demonstrative proof; th'Uifjjh some of them may be inlerred by 
natural deditetion, fnmi the very nature of sound : yet the supreme jud(^‘, 
of tlieir |>ro|>riety is the human oar. They are, however, founded on observa¬ 
tion so iieeiii'ate and jnsU that no artist ever tboii^lit of calling them in 
question.’ (IJcatlio, ‘Treatise on I’oetry and lilusic.*) 

t ‘ In versibus moihiin notat ars, ted aurcs ipsa?, tacito cum sensu, sine 
arte defminiit,’ (Cic., Ornt. ix. 203.) 

It is quite possible for verse U) be faultless, even though its niitbor be un¬ 
able to define the, qualities which make, it so; but we need not, in such 
cas(fs, suppose authors instinctively to have hit upon the system of versifica¬ 
tion they practise. In the c«tuntry near IJome and Florence, it was common 
formerly b) find young persons of cither sex, wdio, not knowing how to rcajJ. 
ignorant of all metrical laws, and guided, as wo are told, by car alone, could 
pour forth harmonious verses on any subject that might l)o pr»[)oscd to 
them; (Metastasio : ‘ Note alia Poetica di Orazin,* v. .361), but these young 
peasant Iiad been used from cliildhood to recite, and hear rc'cited, tlie per¬ 
fectly correct verse of others; and their ear had become perfected in 
consequence. 

t In Professor Craik’s ‘English of Shnkespear,* I find the passage follow¬ 
ing; ‘The mechanism of verse is a thing alb>gcthcr distinct from the music 
of verse : throne is a matter of rule, the other of taste and feeling. No rules 
can given for the production of music, or the musical, any more than fur 
^the, production of poetry or the poetical. The law of the Tuechanicnl con¬ 
struction of verse is conmmn to verse of every degree of musical quality : to 
the roughest and harshest (provided it be verse at all), as well as ^ the 
smoothest and Bweeteat. Music is not an absi>lnt« nccossitv of verse ; there 
are cases in which it is not even an excellent or desbable ingredient. 
Verse is sometimes the more effective for being nmauacal. The mechanical 
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LAWS OF ACCENTUAL YEBSE. 


These laws are of two kinds: those which Apply to all 
verse alike; and those wliich apply to particular metres. 

Of the first kind are the following :— 

1. The rhythm of verse depends on the occun-ence of 
accent at ceiiain determinate intervals : * 

2. The accent must be none other than the stiict prosodial 
one of each word : f 


law or form is inilispensablc. It is that which constitutes verse. It may be 
regarded os the substance, mu^ictll cluirauter, as the accklcnt or ornament.* 
(l\ SO.) * 

That the mechanism of verse is distinct from its music may safely be 
granted, for the one is cause, the other ctftict: safely also may we grant that 
no riih'S can be given for the ])roruictioii of music : all I sav is, that sounds, 
to be mui^ienl, must needs obey some rules which arc to be pven. *11111 music, 
says Professor Craik, is not a iiOfM'ssitj* of some verse: whcrcini then, I ask, 
does such verse differ from prose V In the mechanical law, or form, wc are 
told, and these are indispensable : hut if these do not tend, more or less, to 
melody, to what do they tend ? and what use arc they ? and how can useless 
things be indisitcnsable^? c « , * 

* * Nnmcrnsnm cst in omnibus sonis atque vocibns, quod habet quasdnm 
imjiressiones, et quod metiri iiossumus intervallis ajqualibus.’ (Cicero, ‘ Ihj 
Orat.’ xliii. 83.) ‘ Distinctio, ct nsqualium ct sajpc variorum intcrvallorum 
percussio, mimerum conticit.’ (Id. 18G.) 

t Mr. Mitford contends (p. 63) that many English words have more th .n 
one ‘ distinguishing ’ accent; one, he says, is always predominant, and pro- 
IKjrly called, by way of eminence, ‘ the 'accent; ’ hut trisyllables may have 
two ‘ distinguishing ’ accents, and longer words two, or more, according to 
their length. 

This theory cannot be applied without vitiating the natural rhythm of 
language. If the alleged acceuts exist they will be effective; and the test 
of their effectiveness is whether or not they can be marked by beats of time. 
Now, an insufferable nrtiflcialness of uttcra'nee results from letting a beat loll 
on any syllable save that which carries the tonic accent. 

Professor Craik says that * any sylinbte whatever^ occurring in a place 
where accent is due, ‘may be deemwi accented for purposes of verse; ’ and 
verses formed on this principle he does not admit to be licentious, even while 
admitting them to conilict with * the normal, natural, and customaiy rhythm 
of language.’ (See ‘ English of Shakespear,’ from p. 35 to p. 38.) 

But if such verso be not licentious, it were hard to sa^ what licence is. 
The some author writes: * In every language, the principle of the law of 
verse undoubtedly lies deep in the structure of the language. In all modem 
languages, at least, it is dependent on the system of accentuation established 
in the language, and would probably be found to be modified, in each case, 
according to the peculiarities of the accentual system ’ (p. 30). 

If the law of verse, established in modem l^guages, he mcdiiied in any 
one of them on account of peculiarities alleged to exist in that one, thosb who 
modify the law, or sanction its modification, on such a plea, are bound tq, 
point out what are the peculiarities they mean. But with what relevancy 
do we talk about laws of verse being dependent on an established accentua' 
tion, if e^ery syllable in the language may be made to carry accent, for 
verso-purposes, at pleasure ? 
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3. No sellable not sounded in declaimed prose should be 
sounded in verse: * * * § 

4. A concourse of final and initial vowels ought not occur 
without elision, f 

Eli sion is a process by which two vowels, meeting in 
separate words, are made to count but as one syllable. 

Those four rules will be found on examination to form 
the basis of all veiue in the Romance tongues, except the 
French ; but, proposing to treat fully of them farther on, I 
will now take in hand the metre known as the Heroic verse 
of modem languages. 

In its primary form, this verse consists of ten metrical 
syllables, each even syllable bein,j* metrically accented; J but 
the fomf varies constantly; and thei*e is no syllable which 
always must be so accented, except the tenth, and none 
which never can so be, except the ninth. 

• !Py metrical syllables, I moan those only which count in 
verse; and by metrical accents, those only on which beats of 
time depend. 

• In Italian, and other Romance languages, the verse takes, 
with rare exceptions, an unaccented eleventh syllable after 
the accented tenth : § in English, this ocCui’s but casually ; 
for the seat of sicccnt in our words is far more favourable to 
single endings than to double. 


* Only so far as declamation makes a difference, should the sound of 
words in verse differ from the sound of t)io same words in common speech. 
The difterence consists in a somewhat higher pitch of voice, a much slower 
time, a more strongly marked accent, and a more distinct utterance of unac¬ 
cented parts. *rius la prononciatiori est lente,’ says the Abbd d’OHvet, 
*|>lu3 la prosodie devient sensible: on lit plus lentement rju'on no paric; 
amsi la prosodic doit ctre plus marqudu dans la lecture, et bieu plus encore 
au barreau, dans la ebaire, sur le thdatre.* (‘ Prosodie Fran^aise.') Now 
recited verse is unquestionably declamation; and the fact is never to be lost 
sight of. 

f Such is the general rule as regards final and initial vowels: but reasons 
will givin hereafter showing why exceptions may be made in certain 
cases. 

X The metre, then, may be termed * iambic,’ because primarily it consists 
of accentual phrases, each*corresponding in sound to a quantitive iambus. 

§ Verses even of twelve syllables are admiasible, provided there be no 
accent after the tenth syllable; if toe twelfth be accent^, the vepe becomes 
an Alexandrine. 
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PRIMARY FORM, AND VARIATIONS 


Our heroic verse, then, may have metrical* accent in a 
great variety of positions; namely,— 

► 1. On the 2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th syllables; 


2. 

99 

1st, 4th, 6th, 8lh, 10th ; 

3. 

99 

1st, 4th, 6th, 7th, 10th; 

4. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th; 

6. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 6th, 7th, 10th; 

6. 

99 

2nd, 3rd, 6th, 8th, lOth ; 

7. 

99 

2nd, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 10th; 

8. 

99 

1st, 4th, 6th, 10th ; 

9. 

f> 

1st, 4th, 8th, 10th ; 

10. 

99 

1st, 6th, 8th, loth ; 

11. 

99 

Isl, 4th, 7th, lOlli ; 

12. 

99 

2nd, 4Vh, 6th, 10th ; 

13. 

99 

2nd, 4th, 7th, 10th ; 

14. 

99 

2nd, 4tli, 8th, lOth ; 

IF). 

99 

2nd, 6th, 7th, 10th ; 

16. 

99 

2nd, 6lh, 8th, lOth ; 

17. 

99 

2nd, 3rd, 6th, 1 0th ; . 

18. 

99 

3rd, 6th, 7tli, 10th ; 

10. 

99 

3rd, Gill, 8th, lOrh ; 

20. 

99 

4 th, 6th, 8th, 10th; 

21. 

99 

4th, 6th, 7th, 10th ; 

22. 

99 

4th, 6th, 8th, 10th; 

23. 

99 

1st, 4th, 10th ; 

24. 

99 

1st, 6th, 10th ; 

26. 

99 

2nd, 4th, loth; 

26. 

99 

2nd, eth; 10th; 

27. 

99 

2nd, 8tb, iOth; 

28. 

99 

3rd, 6th, lOtli; 

29. 

99 

4th, 6th, loth ; 

30. 

99 

4th, 7th, 10th; 

31. 

*9 

4th, 81 h, 10th; 

32. 

99 

6th, 7t.h, 10th; 

33. 

99 

6th, 8tli, lOth; 

34. 

99 

4th, 10th; 

35. 

99 

6th, 10th.* 


m 

* I have not included, above, those forms in which the accentual move¬ 
ment is from the first syllable to the third, or from the fifth to the seventh,> 
because iu such cases the accent on the first and fifth syllable does not cause 
an additional beat of time. Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that accent 
jin any position gives variety to verse, even when it has no effect on the 
time. 


VARIATIONS. 
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There a^e, then, thiliy-five forms possible of this metre, 
as regards metrical accent; of these, eleven (viz., the 1st, 
2nd, 8th, 9th, 12th, 14th, 16th, 22nd, 26th, 29th, and 31st) 
have all one proj)erty in common, which is, that no uneven 
, syllable, save the first, is in any of them metrically accented ; 
but as they are all, more or loss, in common use among our 
poets of past and pi*esent time, I do not deem it necessary to 
say anything further about them. 

The characteristic of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 15th, 
17th, 20tb, and 21st forms is that in all of them either the 
third, ^fifth, or seventh syllable receives metrical accent 
concurrently with the second, fourth, or sixth, as is seen in 
these lines of Milton,-— * 

Znd 3rd 

In^ines, here to continue, and build up here—, 

4 til 0 th 

Amaz’d I stood, harass’d witli grief and fear—, 

. • • 6tli 7th 

Ease to the body some, none to the miud. 

Of such arrangements I have only to say that they seem 
t* me quite unobjectionable; and that though pronounced 
by some, ijnd espechilly by Dr. Johnson, to be vicious and of 
defective harmony, they occur, over and over again, in every 
page of the best Italian poets. * 

In the 18th, 19th, and 28th forms, none of the fii-st six 
syllables, except the tliird and sixth, are metrically accented; 
and in the 11th, 13th, and 30th, none of the last sixth, ex¬ 
cept the seventh and tenth. 

So very common, in Italian verse, is uneven accentuation 
of the first six syllables, that we need seek no other reason to 
account for Milton’s fi-oquent use of it; f but English poets, 


* Alone among our poets, Milton seems to have studied versification in 
the best school; and varieties of measure, derived by him from that source, 
give a distinctive charm to hia numbers. Still, he cannot be taken as a safe 
gaideain verse: for though he copies from a perfect model, yet he copies 
capriciously, and tvithout heeding the causes of its perfection : hence, while 
'Romance poets will scarce have n faulty line throughout a whole poem, he, 
tried by their standard, has several in each page. 

t It proves, however, a sad stumbling-block to Milton’s commentators. 
Thus, with reference to the line • 

And Tiresias and Pliineas, prophets old, 
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VAMATIONS, 


in using this form, would do well to remember three things: 
firstly, that the movement, being hurried, suggests the choice 


pr. Newton remarks, * Dr. Bentley is totally for rejecting this verse, and ob¬ 
jects to the bad accent on “ Tiresios; ” but, as Dr. iMcrce observes, the accent ^ 
may be mended by supposing the interlined copy intended this order of the 
words. 

And Phlnena, and Tiresios, prophets old.* 

Again, with reference to the line 

Universal reproach, far worse to bear, 

he writes, * Here are two trochees, and not an iambus till the third foot; and 
so likewise in v. 876, 

Through the infinite host, etc.— 

This measure is not common ; but, as Mr. Jortin observes, Milton often in¬ 
serts harsh linos when he could easily have altered them, judging, Icappose, 
that they have the same cfiect which discords have in music.’ 

Jortin remarks on the verse g 

But to vanquish by wisdom hellish wiles—, 

* Milton lays the accent on the last syllabic of “ vanquish,” as, eiMwhere, in 
“triumph and in many cases he imitates the Greek andlftitin prosody, 
and makes a vowel long before two consoiiniits.’ 

Sheridan, in bis ‘ Art of Reading,’ says ' it is an inviolable law that two 
homogeneous feet (dactyls and trochcesj should not be found together in, a 
verse.’ Quoting then eight lines from Milton, whe/e this happens, h? pro¬ 
nounces them to be * false metre; ’ adding, * 1 have been surprised, in read¬ 
ing Milton, who was so perfect a master of numbers, to find so many lines 
that have not the least air of verse, and which would not have slipped fmm 
the pen of oiir middling poetasters.’ .... * In most of these you find there 
is not the least pretension to verse ; . . . . but there are other passages, in 
which he industiiously started aside from all rules of metre, for the sake of 
a more vigorous expression; as, for instance, in the following description of 
of sin opening the gates of hell to Satan —, 

Then in the key hole turns 
The’ intricate wards; and tv’ry bolt and bar 
Of massy iron and solid i-ock with ease 
Unfastens. On a sudden open fly, 

With impetuous recoil and jarring sound, 

The’ infernal doors:— 

these lines are certainly,’ ho continues, * exceedingly expressive, but can¬ 
not be called verse; nor do I think so great a latitude is allowable.’ 

Sir Egerton Brydges, in his * Remarks on Milton’s Versification ’ (vol. v. 
ed. 1886), proposes to ‘scan,’as I am about to mark them, the two first words 
of the line 

Universal reproach, far worse to hear—. 

Judging from this, and other indications, it must have been a pleasant thing 
to hear Sir Egerton Brydges recite Milton. 

Mr. Mitford, however, gives a qualified assent to such lines: * Perhaps, 
also, he says, * the transfer of the accent in the second foot may be more 
firccly permitt^ to dramatists than in epic verse. Milton eviaently had 
some partiality for an extension of this license; in imitation of the ItsUons, 
with whom this aberration of the accent in the first and second foot of the 
same verse is more common than in either of them alone: insomuch that* 
Tasso, who is reckoned among the more scrupulously harmonious^ poets, has 
begun his most admired poem (the “Jerusalem delivered”) with such a 
verse, « 

Canto I’arme pietose, e il Capitano.* 
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of smoothly*moving words; * secondly, that long words are 
here preferable to short ones; thirdly, that a succession of 
six monosyllables is apt to have a very poor effect, especially 
when the first of the six is unaccented; and this arises from 
,the exceeding meanness of our monosyllabic particles, of 
which, in the case supposed, four would have to be crowded 
into one half line. 

Uneven accentuation of the last six syllables, though far 
less common than the foregoing, we find used, at times, with 
good effect; as, for instance, by Dante, 


rih 


E come 6 quei chc con lena affannata—, 

7th 

Ripresc via per la piaggfa deserta— ,* 


and by Petrarch, 


7th 


Se per salir all’eterno soggiorno—, 
7th 

Picna (M rose e di dolci parole—; 


and by Tasso, 


7th 


Ch’ogni suo pregio 6 non farto, ma nato—; f 


He then quo^s verses from Milton, and among them these two, 
Irrcc«jv’ral)ly dark, total eclipse-—, 

Irresistible Samson, whom luiann’d—; 
adding, that to * do them justice, the first syllable of each word must be mode 
long by tbc distinct pronunciation of the double cotisouant.’ But here I 
quite uiflcr with him: I deny that these syllables have any title to be mode 
* long,’ or, as I should say, ‘ accented,’ or that, metrically, they have any 
need so to be: because (as I have said before) when the third svllable is 
metrically accented (the movement being from the first to the third, and 
from the third to the sixth), accent on the first syllable docs nut give on 
additional beat to the verse. 

* That is, words not over<cncumbcred, in their unaccented parts, with a 
concourse of distinctly sounding consonants. 

t ‘ Dante was not averse to such versea; Petrarch seems to avoid them 
carefully; Ariosto used them sparingly; Bcrni, in “ Orlando Inamorato,** 
has a great many ; but Tasso has not a single line.* (Baretti’s * Grammar 
of the Italian Tongue.*) 

Experience has taught me that no assertion, made by the author oi * La 
Frusta Letteraria,’ is to be taken on trust. It is not true that Petrarch seems 
cattily to 0 vuid this form; for it occurs in his poems quite often enough to 
showthat he had no dislike to it; nor, again, is it true that Tasso has not 
a single line of this kind, as is shown by the one quoted above; and others, 
'doubdess, may be found. As regards Dante, instead of saying that he is not 
averse to such lines, it would be fiir nearer the truth to say that he shows a 
strongly marked partiality for them. Elsewhere, in the same work, this 
author speaks in disparagement of Tasso’s versification, makingiagainst it 
specific allegations wnicb have not a particle of truth in them. 
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and by Alfieri, 


7th 

Prima Iromcnda giassti/ia di sangue—, 


7th 

Che tu non pianto, ma sangue nemico—. 


Of the next coming examplaq, which are from Milton, 
the utmost, perhaps, to be said is that they neither please nor 
displease ;— 

7th 

Light from above, from the fountain of light—, 

7th 

Things not reveal’d, wliich the invisible king—, 

7th ^ 

The Pontic king, and in triumph hath rode—, 

* 7th 

Hereafter join'd, in their populous tribes—, 

7th 

And dust shalt oat, all the days of tliy life—, 

7tb 

And made them bow to the gods of tlieir wives—, 

7th * 

before thy fellows ambitious to rise. * 


And here let it be understood that while holding un¬ 
evenly accented verses to be worthy, the one form more, tke 
other less, of adoption in our language, I do not^. however, 
recommend the indiscriminate use of them : 1 would not, for 
instance, venture to disturb, by their presence, that well- 
balanced stateliness of movement which seems to he the 
marked characteristic of our heroic couplet, and the altc r- 
nately rhyming stanza of Gray’s Klegy. 

The 10th and 24th forms appear in verses like 

Ha'rmony to behold in wc'dded pai'r—, 

Sca'ndalous or forbi'dden in our la'w—, 

Fe'oemL la divi'na potesla'de : 


and the chief feature to be noticed in them is the absence 
of accent between the first syllable and the sixth. 

Of the 23rd, 25th, 27th, 32nd, 33rd, 34th, "“and ^5th 
forms the peculiarity is that all have, in some position or 
other, a sequence of five weak syllables (that is, accent is 
susjpend^ either till the sixth syllable, or from the second 
tUl the eighth, or from the fourth till the tenth); while the 
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31th and 35th forms present the further peculiarity of having 
but two accents. 

• The eftect of accent thus vaiiously suspended is shown in 
the lines following; 

33. Irrcvocabilme'nte il mi'o desti'no—, (Alf. Tiinol.) 

JJ 2 /Tnfaticahilmc'nie a'gilo c pre'ate—, (Tass. G. L. 1. 9.) 

’ I Vclocisaimamc'nte 6gli si spi'nge—, (Jd. 7. 38.) 

2^/0 To'sco cUe, per la cittsi del fuo'co—, (D. Inf.) 

’ L Be pe'nitent and for thy fau^t contri'te—, (M. P. L.) 

2.3. The'u with the mu'lliludo of my redeem’d—, (Id.) 

25. Se pri'a io r.a'tto inlaticabilme'utc—, (Alf. Br. Sec.) 

ift. Che dolcissimarae'nte si dillo'nde—.* (Taas. G. L. 18.18.) 

Tlm.s^much as regai-ds metrical accent, f But accents, 
not metrical, ai’e constantly admitted in vei*se; nor is there 


^ • Though not able to furnish an example of the S-ltli form, I do not 
doubUthiJt cxample.s a*c to be found; for it follows obviously troin other 
forms ; especially from the 27th and 2.Sr(l. 

If we can pa.ss from the second syllable to the eighth without intermedi¬ 
ate necont, we can ptass without it from the Amrth to the tenth; and tlicre 
is not oven .1 ‘])i'ima facie’ difliculty in reaching tlie fourth syllable without 
jifltvious accent. The vtTse, above qiujtcd, as au e-xamplc of the 23rd form, 
is aeeentcd on the first, fourth, and tenth syllables ; but if wc were to cast 
out. the accr'Iited adverb ‘tlien,’ and u.se, in'tcad ot' it, the unaccented con¬ 
junction * and,’ w'O should tbiis obtain a ver.se of the 34tli form. 

f Some writers, as I have shown above ([ 41 . 21, 22 ), .say plainly that any 
syllable whatever, falling in n position where accent Is due, may ho dmned 
accented for purposes of ver-sc ; others, less plain-spoken, act on the same 
princijile ; for no one uho adojits the theory of five feet for each verse can 
avoid u.sing tictitious accentuation in every verse which has less than five 
ttmic acci'iits metrically arranged. 

Thus, after telling us, quite rightly, that all modern languages, except 
the French, are accented on one syllable only of each word, ami that it is the 
play of accentuation which gives harmony to v'crsc, Sismondi proceeds to 
quote, and by way of illustration, to ‘ scan,’ in five feet, verses selected from 
Provoiigal, Italian. Spanish, Portuguese, and English poems; and lo! 
straightway we find him conlradictiiig in practice the very things he had 
before .said*; accenting insigniCcant monosyllables, di.«accetiting significant 
one.s, and attributing, at plca.sure, double accent to words of three syllables 
and upward.s. (‘ Lit, du Midi d'l TEurfipe,’ vol. iii., from p. 114 to p. 119.) 

3’hose who care to observe, further how the theory works are referred to 
Lord Monboddo’s ‘Origin and Progrp.s's <»f Language’ (vol. ii. jiart ii. p. 
326) fcto Shelridan’s ‘ Art of Reading; ’ to Mitford’s ‘ Ilarmony jn Language,’ U 
from p. 89 to p. 99; to Sir Egerton Brydges’s ‘Kcmark.s on Milton’s Versifi- Ii 
•cation ; ’ to Professor Craik’s ‘ Language of Shakespenr.’ * 

One quotation will sutlice ; but here 1 mu.st repeat that ‘ a foot,’ if it 
means anything, must have a forcible sound ; that the forciblcnoss of syl¬ 
labic sound always coincides with lieats of tinr.e; and that a marked arti- 
ficiulness of utterance results from letting a beat fall on any syllable which 
dues not carry the tonic accent. 
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any limit (save that of the verso itself), to the number ad¬ 
missible. 

But if verse consists in an alternation, more or 1^ 
varied, of weak and forcible sounds, what accordance, it may 
be asked, with such a principle, can there be in an unbroken* 
succession of sounds all forcible 1 

To this enquiry no satisfactory answer can be given save 
by reference to a law which has here to be stated: that 
, where accented syllables, not separated by a pause, come to- 
jgelher, the second of any two always dominates over the 
I iirst, and the third of any three over the second; by f/hich I 
. mean, not that the first ortsecond syllable ceases (for it can- 


Xovr, in page 37 of hU above-mentioned work, Mr. Mitford quotes from 
SImkenpear live lines, three of which, like 

The crow doth sing ns sweetly as the lark, 
have but four tonic accents, and, therefore, but four beats; and tly) rest, lV:e 
No better a musician than the wrcri—, ' 

but three. Nevertheless, they are all divided into live ‘ feet.’ 

By way of proving that Italian verse permits double aecontii.'ition in tri¬ 
syllabic and other words, the same author quotes Baretti (‘a man of little 
talent, and little learning ’), who, in his Grammar, seems to say that ea/\h 
even syllable iu the line 

(’he ritrovarsi in servitii d’amore, *. 
is accented. But if Baretti meant this, it only proves that he had learnt 
from Englishmen to jxjrvert prosofiy. Howe^’er, iu tlie next breatli, be 
makes an admission which upsets Mr. Mitfe.rd’s theory of double accent; 

‘ for sometimes,’ he says, ‘ the necessary rapidity of utterance gives no room 
at all for accent, till vfQ reach the fourth, fifth, or sixth syllabic.’ 

Now, in verse, as in music, acL<>leration of time never stifles accent; 
therefore, the rapidity of utterance, here spoken of, can be due to no cause 
save the necessity of compressing within one bar (that is, in the interval be¬ 
tween two bents) three, four, or five successive weak syllables; bat if a 
word of four syllables, like * ritrovarsi,’ or one of three, like ‘ servith,’ can 
receive double accent, so can all other words of similar dimensions; and a 
fortiori, therefore, all words of five, six, or seven syllables; and vice versi. 

But Mr. Mitford shifts his ground, so that one knows not where to have 
him : at one time, he talks of words needing two or more accents for verae- 
puriKises in certain positions; at others, of verse practically not needing 
accent at all in those positions : * its remission,’ he s.ay3, * is an indispensable 
variety, recpiircd in almost every line: even its absence may sometimes be 
allowed, or, however, the remission may be such as to leave the cliarimtcr of 
ail acute accent but doubtfully perceptible to the ear ’ (p. 109),; and ho com¬ 
plains of the * rude untutored ears’ which, incapable of perceiving tlfe har¬ 
mony of verse, under such conditions, would require a forced pronunciation 
of tfie words (p. 93). * 

The complaint is just; but quite misplaced in the mouth of any one who 
adopts the theory of five feet for each verse. Besides, it were to be wished 
that Mr. llitford had explamed wherein consists the difference between a 
remission of accent and its absence. What sort of thing is a remitted 
stress ? and how ought it to be rendered ? 
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not cease) to be accented; but that, being by position sub¬ 
ordinate, it ceases to count for accented in its bearing on the 
rhythmical movement.* 

And here it may be well to treat of pauses, and the man¬ 
ner of phrasing vei'se. 

All rhythm is divided into parts, equal as to duration of 
time, and Tinequal as to number of notes or syllables : the 
beats of verse-time depend on accented syllables in certain 
positions: syllables included between beats of time range 
themselves in rhythmical phrases; and between each phrase 
and tHe next there is generally in our language a pause, 
slight indeed, yet quite perceptible, if tested by the moTO 
rapid trasisition of voice which takes place between syllables 
inseparably united in one and the same phrase. 

The manner of some, in phrasing verse, is so to prolong 
a^icent, or so to suspend the voice after the effoi't of accentua- 
tion,*that every syllable which may follow, being })art of the 
accented word, or in gi-ammatical coimexion with it, is 
tlirown into a separate phrase ; thus, 

Where Bmijling spring | its carjlicst vi|sits paid—; 

but this method, though quite admissible, and of good effect, 
if used with discretion, is sure to displease if habitually used : 
thus, if we were to continue it through the next line—, 

And partjing sumlmer’s ling’[ring bloom J delay’d—, 

we should find ourselves lapsing into a sort of sing-song. 

The bettor way, in my opinion, is to treat as a phrase, 


* Under the following conditions, and perhaps nndcr more, there exists 
between concurrent accented syllables a union so close as to admit of no 
severance:— 

1. Between adjectives and participles, and the substantive they qualify ; 
ex. ‘cold ground,’ ‘ bright pavement,’ ‘ serene air :* 

2. BetW(;i;u a noun-substantive nominative and its verb, and vice versa : 
ex. ‘the king spake,’ ‘replied Henry 

8. Between two substantives connected by the letter ‘ s,’ as sign of the 
•genitive case: ex. ‘ the queen’s army,’ ‘ the man’s house 

4. Boiweeu a verb and its regime : ex. ‘ gave order,’ ‘ pronounced good 

5. Between monosyllabic adverbs and adjectives like ‘ first,’ ‘ j^st,’ ‘ still,’ 
and a verb following: ex. ‘first sprung,’ * still lives,’ and ‘vice ilhrs4: ’ ex. 
‘ spoke last,’ ‘ came first;’ 

6. Between a dissyllabic preposition and a substantive and participle 
fbllovriug: ex. * without cause,’ ‘ within hearing,’ ‘ about twenty.' 
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complete in itself, each accented word, or group of words, 
which can properly be uttered in one bar of strict declama- 
tive time : * ** 

Where smiling | sj>ringt | Us earliest | visits ] paid—, 

And heaii’d | tin; camp | with mountains [ of the slain —, 

And dire } | imagination | still | pursues me—, 

And spirit [ of the nethermost ] abyss. 

But even this method, though it never results in sing¬ 
song, is apt to prove wearisome, if carried put to the strict 
letter. 

m 

Most lines, then, may he phrased in more ways than one; 
and there are few which may not be phrased in several ways; 
for it is often imjjossiblo to say that the weak syllg,l5es which 
come between any two beats form necessarily part of one 
phrase more than of another. In fact, if the accents are pro¬ 
perly placed, the unaccented parts may b(f left to range them¬ 
selves at discretion. According, then, to the mode of 
phrasing adopted in any verse, or section of a verse, will 
he the position of pauses: if we adopt the first-mentioned 
mode, the pause will be on, or after, each accented syllable; 
if the other, it will be at the close of each accented word. 


• The chaTncteri>tica of doclamatiou, as compared with common siwech, 
have already been atatcil in p. ’2ii. As to the length of time during which 
accented syilahles should he held, no rule can he given : all wo can say with 
confidence on tliia point, is, that the greater nr less duration possible will ho 
in proportion to the mimher of syllables included Avithin ouch phrase. 

t Whether in those cases Avherc u phrase c<.>nsist8 of a single monosyl¬ 
lable, the time is equalised by dwelling longer on the syllable, or by a longer 
pause, or partly by one mode, partly by the other, I do not pretend to de¬ 
cide : nor is it'a point of the least practical inqwrtanee. All we need to be 
assured of is, that some natural process the ear and voi{»> do accommodate 
themselves to a great inequality of syllables in dificrent phrases. 

t Shcridau says that in prose, adjectives are necessarily united to the 
substantive they qualify. If this be so, they are not less united in verse; 
for whatever is goixl for prose is good, ‘csctcris paribus,’ for verw*. But the 
fact is not as he states it; except when the law of accentual subordination 
comes into play, that is, where the final syllable of the adjeftive and the 
initial syllable of the substantive are. both accented, as in ‘ sweet Aubnrn,’ 
*cold climate; ’ when this happens, there cannot be a severance *, but under- 
other GonditioiLs, as in 

Departure from this happy place, our sweet 

** Recess, and only consolation left—, 
a pause takea place just as naturally between the adjective and substantive 
as between any other two accented words. 
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The best manner of recitation is that which judiciously 
mixes.the two modes. 

, Generally, when a phrase consists of more than one 
word, the group will be found to have in it not more than 
one accent; but there are exceptions ; for besides those cases 
in which, by the law above mentioned, one accented syllable 
becomes subordinate to another, it happens also that where 
the accentuation proceeds by thirds, as in 

Justly hast | in derision, and secure—, 

Sang«iine, such [ as celestial spirits bleed—, 

Present ? Thus | to his s<.»n audibly spake—, 

■ 

two accented syllables (neither of'•them being subordinate) 
will bo uttered to one beat of time, even though there l)e a 
sentential slop between them; but this is not an effect 
peculiar to poetry ; for it exists, like all legitimate rhythrai- 
cal«effe(;tf^ as much ip mt^asured prose, as in verso. 

So that the plira.siiig of measui’ed speech, on which pauses 
• depend, is ruled paitily by gi’ammatical affinities, partly by 
pi;psodial j partly by tendencies which cannot well be referred 
either to gi*ammar or prosody.* 

• Tho term Cav^ura, as it rc'garda modern langnnges, is gcncrnlly applied 
to those divisions of verso urhich are mused by senti'utial Htu[*8, thus: 

Of man’s first disobedience,|and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree], whose mctrtal taste 
Tlroimht dentli into the world [, and all our woe— ; 
and in this sense I understand the term : it is also applied to an imaginary 
interval, whieh, in the absence of anv stop, is sup]iOHed to divide verse, at 
some ])oint, into two or more parts. li'ow, stops may coincide with pauses; 
bnt they do not necessarily (M)incide ; for in many a line there is no stop; 
whereas there are few English heroic lines without at least three pauses. 
The pause intervenes between one phrase and another; but a stop ma}' occur 
(as is shown alwve) between members of one and the same phrase; and 
when this happens, the time given to the words is necessarily lessened })y 
the time given to the stop ; though the latter, indeed, may be roduced to 
almost noUiing ; for experience shows that not even by full stops need the 
rhythmical movement be interrupted; and if, in recitation, the voice rests, 
so as to retard the time, on account of them, this is an efifect of utterance de* 
pendent wholly on the taste and judgment of the reciter. And if it be said 
that, according to this theory, there will be no difTerence whether tho sense 
ends with each verse, or whctlier it l>e * variously drawn out from one verse 
to another,’ 1 reply that the car, lieing an intelligent organ, never fails to 
take account of these sentential divisions, even (hough they be not marked by 
any distinctive suspension of vocal sound. Now. the reckon why s^tentiu 
stops have no distinctive effect on verse is, I think, this: in common speech, 
the transition from word to word of each sentence is not less rapid than that 

D 
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Begarding pauses, then, as natural effects of language, 
and acknowledging, for rhythmical purposes, no difference of 
kind between them, I aSi quite at variance with Sheridan 
when ho says that if the first thirteen lines of ‘ Paradise Lost' 
were written as pi-ose, and read by some one who had nevei 
seen the poem, they would not easily be taken for verse : * on 
the contrary, I hold that these lines will well bear such a 


from syllable to syllable of earli word ; but between sentences, stops are, for 
the most part, observed: now, recited verse is decMinntiou, the time of 
which is slow enough for phrases to be distinguished from each ^her ; and 
as in declaimed speech ])lirnse8 are divided by a process similar to that 
whereby sentences are divided in common speech, it must follow that unless 
stops be lengtheneil in the former proportionately to the slowness of declama* 
tion time, there will be no appreciable diti'erence between sentCTflial stops and 
rhythmical pauses. 

’ I^indley Alurray asserts that this proportionate prolongation takes place : 
I assert that it does not, and cannot, vrithout causing a scries of misplaced 
vacuities. 

As iHigards the form of caesura which is attribdtcd in verse Wheae there 
is no stop, as in 

From off the tossing of these fiery waves—, 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sound—, 

I do not see what reason there is for assuming a pause to exist between any 
two given words more than betwe.en any other given two. 

* Sheridan’s views (which lu-e echoed bvLindley Murrajr), on this point, 
will be found set forth uom p. 102 to p. 116 in the second part of his * Art of 
Reading.* 

Nowhere in the language are to be found better lines than the thirteen 
above mentioned ; and if such as they sound prosaic, or worse, when pro¬ 
nounced as prose, the same thing may be said of all poetry whatever. 

But if poets themselves submit their numbers to be’thus written and 
pronounced, we may presume them to understand what they are about. 
Well, just in this w.ay did Alflcn treat his own tragic verse, with a view to 
secure it against the sing-song pronunciation of ill-taught actresses. *Un 
ottimo secreto,’ ho savs, * per farlc rccitarc a senso, e non eantare a verso a 
verso, come sogliono, sara <li dar loro la parte scritta come fosse i)rosa.’ (* Par- 
ere sull’ arte comica.’) Now, the verse thus treated was wrought wilh 
extreme care : it is not after the model of Petrarch’s verse, nor of Ariosto’s, 
nor of Tasso’s, still less of Metastasio’s ; but it is strictly correct; and pre¬ 
serves, throughout, the movement which the author deemed best suited to 
the severe grandeur of tragedy; and yet, for all that, it dwindles, fomooth, 
to prose in recitation, unless helped out by an artificial utterance I 

But the thing AJfieri most shunned was this very artificiolness: written 
out as prose, his verse was by himself placed in the liands of actors, with ex¬ 
press purpose that it should have, in their mouths, the proper (that is, the 
natural) pronunciation of pmse. And what made him so confident ? Per¬ 
ception of a simple truth, that verse, pronounced properly, takes care of its^.If, 
i properly constructed. 

If Sheridan’s remarks, bearing directly and indirectly on poetic pauses, 
be broifght together and summarised, they arc found to be Just as confused 
and sclf-coniradictory as his remarks on quantity and accent. For instance: 
All words, he tells us, should be pronounced in poetry as they ore pronounced 
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test; and that no combimition of words which will not bear 
it deserves to be called verse. 


in prose; * anti yet, to read poetry, niid to rend pi-oso, are two quite 
tlifl'erent things; * for if the former be read as though it were prose, that is, 
without some treatment, peculiar to verse,® as regards pauses, there js no 
possibility of distinguishing one from the other; * nay, verse is turned into 
p«ictical prose, or rather into prose run mad : * there are, then, two kinds of 
rending, one suitable to prose, one to pot'try; and there ai’C two kinds of 
pauses, utterly distinct from each other,® namely, the * sentential ’ and the 
* ])oi‘tic : ’ the office of the one being to point out the sense, that of the other 
to murk the melody: ‘ sentential ’ pauses are those whicli are known as 

‘ stops,’ ® and the}' arc always marked by a change of note ; ® and in this 
change of note consists, it seems, the disjunctive element of the pause :of 
the poe.titifckind there are two, the ‘ca'snral’ and the ‘final,’** exactly 

• similar in character and governed by the same laws,*® but differing in 
position ; and the diflerenco is, that the * cfbsural ’ occurs iu the body of a 
verse, the ‘li^al’ at its ciosc;: *® these pauses sometimes coincide with the 
srntcntiul (not'(]^ithstanding the utter distinctness of the two kinds), some¬ 
times have an independent state.; *“* that is exist where there is no pause 
in the sense; and they consist only in a suspension of the voice,*® without that 
ebange of note which sentential pauses always, as is siiJd. have. Now, certain 
wur^ls are ijeeessarily connected in sentences; *® so that to separate them 
hy any Sort of pause in prose is contrary to the genius of our language; *!* 

J eo it would be in p<ietry if the effect of the jiauscs were here tJie same; 

• but. the f>u.‘t is, that wiicn such words occur, one at the end of a verse, 
another at the begitiuing of the next verso, they can be separated by the 
‘til'll ’ pause, so as to mark the melody, without confounding the sense; 
for as the sentential stops, which affect the sense, alone pos.sess, in change of 
note, the true element of disj unction, the sense cannot in verse (tliough it 
jiiay in prose *®) be affected by any pause which does not curry with it 
the said change of note:®® hence a ffiial pause, which, after all, is but a 
.sus])ensioii of tlio voice, does not really separate the words kept apart by it 
while the suspension lasts; on the contrary, tlicy remain, with the pause 
between Lhein, every bit ns well united as if they had been pronounced cou- 
jnnctively.-* But though this law is good as regards the operation of the 
‘ linal ’ pause, it docs not hold good us regards the caesural (which, however, is 
of a character exactly similar, and governed by the same laws) ; for, in i>rder 
to tind out the seat of the * cassuru,’ w« must reflect that there are, indeed, 
some parts of speech so nec&ssaril}' connected iu sentences as not to admit of 
any separation by slightest pause of the voice; and between such words, 
therefore, the ciesura never falls;®* at least ‘never,’ except after a word 
which leaves an idea for the mind to dwell on j®® but this exception may pro¬ 
perly be made, as, for instance, in 

Ambition first" sprang from your blest abodes—; ' 

fur though all words, other than particles, leave some idea on the mind, and 
though iu prose tliere would not properlj'’ be here a pause after ‘ first,’ on 
account of its close connexion with the mllowing words, yet iu verse there 


‘ Vol. i. p. 292. • IWd. pp. 103, 104,106,108,111,112,118, 287. » Ibid, 

pp.joa. 107, 108,293. • Ibid.pp. 103,104,113, 116. * Ibid. pp. 104, lO^i,111, 

" Ibid. p. 107. T pp, 107,117. ■ Ibid. p. 107. " Ibid. pp. 112, US, 

■“ Ibid. pp. J17, 257, 268. “ Ibid. pp. 102, 293. '* Ibid. p. 117. » Ibid, 

p. 102. Ibid. p. 117. “ Ibid. pp. 112,113,114. Ibid. pp. 109, 267. 

258,294,298. ” Ibid. p. 267. « Ibid. pp. 107,112,113. *• Ibid. pp. 

267, 294. «* Ibid. pp. 112,113. Ibid. li. p. 208. “ Ibid. pp. 293, 294. 

* Ibid. p. 294. 
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CONCUBRENT ACCENTS, 


Now, it was made to be understood above, that the inter¬ 
vention of a pause may nullify the operation of the afore¬ 
said law relating to concurrent accents : this is seen in ihe 
verses ali-eady quoted; 

Amaz'd I stood | harass’d with grief and fear—, 

Ease to the body some, | none to the mind—: 

in such cases the syllables have no connexion with each 
other; a pause takes place between them; and each receives 
metrical ficcent. • 

But though such concurrent accented syllables as«aturally 
unite must not bo severed, that is, must not form parts of' 
separate phrases, it does not follow that disconnected syllables 
may not form part of one and the same phrase. • In the verse 
following—, 

Bocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, arvl shades of ^le^ilih-*, 

there are six consecutive accented syllables, no one of them, 
being connected with another, and no one, more than 
smother, disconnected; and yet, however distinctly each be 
uttered, they are found to range themselves, twe^by two, into 
rhythmical phrases, in which the first, the third, and the fiftK 
syllables are respectively subordinate to the second, the 
fourth, and the sixth. 

If there be a series of seven such consecutive accented 
syllables, the seventh will take metrical accent; and the word, 
whether it be a monosyllable or a dissyllable, wih form a 
phi’ase by itself. 

When the first of any two such accented syllables (that 


must bo one; because, if you remove the OiBEmia, the metre is entirely de¬ 
stroyed : ^ at the same tune, we should take care never to place the ci^ura 
after the adjective in a line like 

Your own resistless" eloquence employ—; 
because such an unnatural disjunction of words which haven necessar}'con¬ 
nexion with each other, whatever pleasure it may give to the ear, must hurt 
the understanding, which surely, in rational being^ has the best claim to be 
satisfied. * 

As regards his assertion that sentential stops are marked by change of 
note, l 4 riinply deny the fact so to be. 


‘ Vol. il. 1 ). 234. 


• IMd. pp. 237,238. 
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is, any two not necessarily united), is an even one (namely, 
the second, fourth, sixth, or eighth), as in 

2ud 

• Inclines | here to continue, and build up here—, 

4th 

And out of good, ] still to find means of eril—, 

Cih 

Far round illumin’d hell;) highly they rage—, 

the accent of stich syllables is not affected by that of any 
other syllable immediately following; but both will have 
metrical accent: if, on the other hand, the first of the pair 
be an uneven one, as happens in 

And in good still | to find the means of evil—, 

And on wing pois’d | beneath th^ cope of lieav’n—, 

they must be united in one phrase; for heroic verse does not 
admit of metiical accent on uneven syllables, except under 
conditions which do not exist here; and the syllables in ques¬ 
tion i&ay*he so phrahed, or not, at pleasure ; for though tliere 
is, indeed, no necessary cohesion between them, yet neither is 
there any necessary disjunction.* 

* The fifth syllable must never be metrically accented unless 
the fourth be so, and be followed by a pause, as in 

4th 6th 

And casts a gloom over this tufted grove—: 
in the lines following, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit—, 

The vanquisher spoil'd of his boasted spoil—, 

the fourth, though followed by a pause, is not accented; and 
the rhythm is, therefore, faulty. 


* Thus, on the same principle, if the measure were anapaestic, they might 
be phrased separately: 

And in good [still may find [many means] to work evil—, 

And on wing|pois’d beaeath|the blue cope|of the skies—: 
or again, conjointly: 

In geod still|may find mcana|,many means],to work evil—. 

On wing pois’d] underneath [the blue cope]of the skies—: 
which ever arrangement we elect, each seems as natural as the other. 
It may, then, be taken as a general law, that where concurrent accented 
syllables naturally cohere, they should, on no account, be disjoined to suit 
the exigencies of metre; thase, on the other hand, which have no such prin¬ 
ciple of cohesion, may be phrased together, or separately, just as tne metre 
requires. 
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THE FIFTH SYLLABLE, 


This next, 

4th 5th 

Who with his soft pipe and smooth dittied lay —,* 
is faulty likewise; because here the fourth syllable, thoif^h 
accented, is not metrically accented, being subordinate to the 
lifth ; and subordinate it must be, since thei’e is no possibility 
of a pause between them. 

If, then, the fifth syllable be accented, under conditions 
other than the one above stated, there is an absolute necessity 
that the sixth should bo accented also, so as to resolve the 
dissonance created by the aca ntuation of tile fifth : thus, 

Sth (1th * 

Alone, and without guide, half lost I seek—, 

5(,fi (ith 

IJndsiuniod to seek there whatever foe—.f *■ 

The seventh syllable (as we have seen) may he metrically 
accented, if either the accentual movement be from the fourth 
to the seventh and tenth, or if the si^th be accented and 
followed by a i)ause ; but, failing tbes' conditions, the seventh 
should not be accented, unless the eighth be also, as in 

7th Hth 

Mov'd on in silence to soft jjipes that charm'd—: 

hence the line « 

Thy ling’ring,or with one stroke of this dart—, J 
is faulty in the sixth and seventh syllables, for the same 
reason as the above-quoted line, 

* Lines of this form are, however, very common in English poetrj* of 
the past and present lijnc. 

f Except under the conditions specified, heroic verse al>hoi*s metrical 
accent on the fifth syllable: and ycl lines, having tliis peculiarity, though 
hopelessly lame considered as heroic verse, may be tree from fault, conside^d 
as anapnsstic verse of ten syllables. Such is the case as regards the lines 
My vaiu^uishcr spoiVd of his boasted spoil—, 

High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit—, 
and many others. Still, it does not follow that heroic verse rejects all 
anapaestic forms. When accented on the third and sixth syllables, or on 
the seventh and tenth, it has an anapa'stic movement in the first or last 
licinistich; and is itself an anapaestic verse of ten syllables. The truth then 
is, that both these kinds of verse brtrrow something from each other, but nut 
everything; some fonus, but not all forms : thus heroic verso*a(^cepts those 
anapsvstic forms, and those only, which allow it to have metrical acwmt on 
the fourth or sixth syllables; in other words, it accei>ts such forms in the 
first hemistich or the second, but never in both: now, the lines above 
quoted have accent on neither the fourth nor sixth syllable; and arc ana- 
piestic ii^cach hemistich. 

X Sheridan strives to make out that this line, if properly read, is not 
lame. * If the verse,’ he says, *be pronounced thus 
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* Who with his soft pipe, etc., 

is faulty in the fifth. 

• The verse 

> In curls on either cheek play’d: wings he wore—, 

does not to me seem defective; hut there is a peculiarity 
about it which needs examination. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables are accented; 
and between the seventh and eighth there is a colon, if not a 
full stop. The 4 >hrasing, I think, should be as follows—, 

• Gth 7th 8tli 

In ourLs [ on either | cheek play'd: j wings | he w'orc | — 

thus the •sixth and eighth syllables will have metrical 
accent, and “the seventh will be subordinate to the eighth; 
still, the sixth and seventh ought not to 1x3 separated; for 
though there is no necessary cohe^'on Ixitwecii an oblique 
case of a noun-substantive and a transitive verb following, 
yet there seems to be such between an oblique cjiso and an 
^transitive verb, following, and closing the sentence. 

The seventh syllable, then, will be subordinate to the 
eighth, notwithstanding that they form part of separate 


Thy ling’ring, or with iino stro'kc of this ihlrt, 
the verse will be degraded to hobbling pruse. And although it m.ay be im¬ 
agined that the sense is preserved in this way of reading, yet it will appear, 
on examination, that part of the poet’s moaning is lost, Jia well a.s the 
imagery, to preserve whieh there must bo a strong-emphasis on the words 
“one” and “thiV’ as thus—: 

Thy ling’ring, or with on'e stroke of tin's dart; 
for the om])hasi8 on the word “ one' ’ marks the peculiar property of the dart 
of Death, which does its business at once, and nofds no si>cond stroke; and 
that on the word “ this ” presents the dart to view, and the image of death 
shaking it at Satan.’ (Vol. ii. pp. 279, 280 ) 

The words ‘ one ’ and ‘ this ’ might here, I should say, have been left 
alone; seeing that on the face of them they carry their*full mo.ming: no 
nutneral counts for more than its own number, and nothing signified by a 
demonstrative pronoun can be otherwise than presimted to ocular or mental 
view. Ilcsi<lf‘s, what we want to mend in this line is not emphasis, but a 
severance of the sixth syllable from the seventh; and if itrosodial accent 
ernnot do it., neither could emphasis, if there were any; but there is none ; 
tor ns nobody asserts that two strokes would be needcil, it is futile to insist, 
in impressive tones, that they would not. Again ‘this’ is not em¬ 
phasised, for it i.s not even accented; and it could not be accented unless 
there were antithesis, and there is none here ; for, assuredly, no Ideation is 
raised as between the particular dart specilied and any other. 
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phrases, and that there is a sentential full stop between them; 
in other words, the accent on the seventh syllable creates a 
dissonance which awaits resolution; and as the resoluti^ 
takes place on the eighth, the ear is satisfied. 

Also accented on the sixth, seventh, and eighth syllables ‘ 
are the verses following, 

Cth 7th 8th ^ 

Threw forth, till from the left side op’ning wide—, 

fith 7th Sth 

Approach not, but with both wings veil their eyes—: 

here, also, there can be no severance between the sixth 
and seventh ; and the seventh is subordinate to the dlghth. 

In those next, f 

2nd 3rd 4th * 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature breeds—, 

2n(] Sril 4ih 

Our own riglit lost. Him to unthrone wo then—, 

there is, on the same principle, no severance hetweoli the 
second and third, and the third is subordinate to the fourth. 

In short, whether the accentuation be on the second, 
third, and fourth; the fourth, fifth, and sixth; the sixtl?, 
seventh, and eighth; or the eighth, ninth, and tenth ; similar 
effects will always be found to present themselves, under 
similar conditions.* 


• The following passage, front a well-known author may l)C here read 
with advantage: * As the proper mixture of light and shade has a noble effect 
in painting, so a judieinus mixture of contxtrds and discords is equally 
essential to a musical composition: ns shade's are necessary to relieve the 
eye, which is soon tired and disgusted with a level glare of light, so dis¬ 
cords are necessary to relieve the ear, which is otherwise immediately 
satiated with a continued and unvaried strain of harmony. We may add 
(for the sake of those who are not in any degree acquainted with the theory 
of music) that the Preparations and Kesolutions of discords resemble the soft 
gradations from light to shade, or from shade to light, in Painting.’ 

(‘Essay on Musical Expression.’ By Charles Avison.) 

When non-metrical accents are so placed as to oflFend no law of verse, 
they may fitly be likened to these harmonic discr^rds which, causing variety 
by three of contrast and suspended satisfaction, are themselves to music (as 
Avison well say. 4 ) what 6ha<le is to landscape. But with us there prevails a 
notion that the right way to ensure this sort of variety in verse is tp 
alternate IjetwoenTaw and license; to gratify the ear and disgust it by 
turns; to give first so much pleasure, and then, by way of foil, so much 
pain; after the pain, then again, by way of compensation, so much plea¬ 
sure: and Those who take this view are evermore pointing to the sup^aed 
analogy of musical discords; as though the effect of them were like that of 
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But not*only in the internal structure of the verse, at 
the close of it also, and at the beginning of the next one, 
n^ust account be taken both of pauses, and of the action on 
each other of concun-ent accents: for in our decasyllabic 
* metre thei’e is often a danger lest when the second of any 
two verses begins with an accented syllable the operation of 
the above-mentioned law should spoil the rhythm. This 
will not happen, indeed, where the arrangement is such as to 
permit of a pause between the final and initial syllables; but 
it does happen jvhenever they have a relation to each other 
so closft as to render a pause impossible, as in the verses 
following,— 

1? Went up, and water’d all the ground, and each 
?larit of the field—, 

2. His longitude through heav'n’s high road; the grey 
Dawn, and tho Pleiades before him danc’d—, 

• One foot ho center'd, and the other turn’d 

Round, through the vast j)rofundity obscure—, 

4. Defaming as impure, what God declares 

Pure,* and commands to some, leaves free to all— 


ill-tuneil instruments, nr haji-hnxnrd sinnshcs nf sound, and must needs 
therefore have some uti(»u%: whereas the fact is far otherwise; fur not less 
subject to strict rule, nor less tending to pleasurable effect, is the use of dis¬ 
cords in music than tlie use of concords, or aught else in that delicate and 
coin])loK science. 

The true theory of variety in composition is well stated by Dionysius: ‘ 1 
have, thirdly,’ he'snys, ‘ to speak of change, as among those caa.ves which 
make harmony beautiful: but 1 mean not a change from better to worse (for 
that would be sheer follyh nor yet one from worse to better, but variety 
in things of like nature: for all things beautiful, and all that are sweet, 
bring satiety if kept in one and the same state ; but, if varied with change, 
they keep now for ever.’ (Sec. XIX.) 

And here I will say, once for all, that withiti the strict limits of legiti¬ 
mate versification, as laid down in this treatise, there is ample scope for the 
utmost variety verse can ever need. 

* With reference to these last quoted lines. Dr. Johnson says, ‘ When a 
syllable is cut off from the rest, it must either be united to the line with 
which the sense connects it, or be sounded alone. If it be united to the 
other line, itbcorrupts the harmony : if disjoinc<l, it must stand alone, and, 
with regard to music, be superfluous: for there is no harmony in a single 
^Bound, because it has no proportion to another.’ (Rambler, No. 90.) 

Agreeing with Dr. Johnson that if tho syllables in question be united, 
they corrupt the harmony, I do not agree that if they be disjoined the 
second syllable is snperfluous or unmusical, as regards tlv seco^ line: for 
though, doubtless, there is no harmony in a single sound, yet in consideribg 
any series of sounds arranged for musical effect we have no right to take one 
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now here, between * each ’ and * plant,* between * grey ’ 
and * dawn,* between ‘ tum'd ’ and * raund,* between * de¬ 
clares * and ‘ pure,’ there cannot possibly be any aevemnce: 
nevertheless, this impossible thing is in each case noed^ 
to save the versification from manifest faultincss. 

In the lines. 

And bark with frizzled hair implicit. Last 
Bose, as in dance, the stately trees—, 

* last ’ and ‘ rose * may be disjoined, or not, according as the 
monosyllable * last * be taken as an advei-b, signifying 
‘finally,’ or ‘in conclusion,* or whether it be takc#i as an 
adjective, signifying, as regards the trees, the cpiality of being 
the last to rise: in the former case, there would a pause 
between ‘last’ and ‘rose;’ in the latter none;‘ho that the 
verso would be faulty, or not, siccordiiig to the sense we 
elect. . , 

I do not know tliat anything more remains for me fosay 
touching heroic decasyllabic verse; but with reference to the 
opinion already given that some forms of this metre do not 
well adapt themselves to our rhyming heroic couplet, I will 


sound apart from the rest, and say there is no music in it, but we are bound 
to consider the whole st'riea to^rcther, and on that pass judgment: thus 
tried, and taken by itself, the verse, 

Pure, and commands co some, leaves free to all, 
is really faultless: but if it be taken in connexion with the j)Teceding one, 
Iwth must he pronounced faulty; because only by falsifying the prrmun- 
ciation of the phrase ‘declares pure’ (which is divided between them) 
can the monosyllable ‘ pure' be mode to souml as bcloligiiig to the vt rse in 
which it claims a place. And that to this cause, anfl not to the one assigned 
by Dr. Johnson, the fanltiness is due, may, 1 think, be shown by the follow¬ 
ing verses—, 

Seasons return: but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach f*f ev’n or morn—; 
for here the hemistich, ‘ Day or the sweet approach ’ is exactly similar to 
the hemistJeh, ‘ Pure and commands to some ; ’ so that if the latter be dc- 
fbetive, so must also bo the former; and if it be a thing essentially objec¬ 
tionable for the second of two given lines to bc^n with an accented 
monosyllable which the sense connects with a preceding decn|yllabic line, 
this objection must apply to both cases equally; hut the hemistich ‘ Day 
or the sweet approach * is not found to be defective in itself; nor is the ear 
offended by the transition in these lines, from ‘returns’ to ‘ day,* as it is iif 
the others, by the transition from ‘declares ’ to ‘pure. ’ Why not then in 
both cases if m on^j* Because in one of them tho words arc too closely united 
to admit of'an intervening pause, while in the other they are not so closely 
united. 
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here add that of the thirty-five forms, heretofore mentioned, 
those wliich have the best effect in it are the 1st, 2nd, 8th, 
9J^h, 12th, 14th, 16th, 22nd, and 29th; and that the remain¬ 
ing twenty-six, while suitable, more or less, for the spense- 
• rean stanza, rima ottava or terzji, and blank vei-se, do verj’- 
seldom, if ever, find a place in the polished couplets of ’Pope, 
Johnson,* Goldsmith, and Byron, or those of the Bolliad 
and the Anti-Jacobin. 

Before quitting this part of my subject, I will here say 
a few words abyut other iambic metres. 

Al'ijcaiwbne verse has twelve syllables, the twelfth being 
accented; and its primary form consists of six accentual 
iambi, as^the heroic consists of five: e.g., 

Tlie which to hear vouchsafe, O dearest friend, awhile :t 

wm have also an iambic metre, consisting primarily of 
fourteeiT syllables, hnd of seven iambi: e.g.,^ 

The townsmen shrank from right and loft, and ey’d askance with 
fear 

His low’ring brow, and curling lip, wliicli alwa^'s seem'd to sneer: 

both these kinds of verse admit a variable number of ac¬ 
cents; though not so many as heroic verse admits, nor so 


* Dr. .Tohnson’s ‘Vanity of Human Wishes’ is.^!aroely inferior, in point 
of versilienlion, to any hcrt)ii* couplet poem of our language; and it is 
always read with pleasure: his tragedy, ‘ Irene,’ is not less well vorsilied, 
80 far as mere absence of fault goeji; hut we can scarce endure to read two 
pages of it: and although this may he due to more causes than one, yet 
monotony of rhythm is, licyorid d«tiibt. one chief cause. Now, the rhyth¬ 
mical movement of both these iMieins is the same ; in bi>th it ranges witliin 
the same narrow groove; and one of them seems monotonous while tlie 
other d(K!s not, because our heroic couidet is then found to l)e most elfccti>'B 
when it docs not exceed the few varieties of form above mentioned; where¬ 
as hlank verse not only admits, but requires, a fur greater variety. 

t Professor Craik says Verse of f?hakes|H‘ar,’ ]>. .S.')) th.at the character¬ 
istic of an alexandrine consists in pres-mre on the sixth syllable and on the 
twelfth : bitt there is really no such law; the pressure may happen to be 
more often on the sixth than on the fourth ; vet if it lx*, on the Wrth, and 
^ii.»t on the sixth, the verse does not sutfer. 'I'hc following lines of Si>enser 
aiibrd examples of such an arrangement: 

Their minds to pleasure, and their mouths to dainty faro—, 

That made him reel, and to his breast his bcaw lienj^, 

Who, nought regarding his displeasure, forward go’th^; 
and I fail to sec that they lack anything necessary. 
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many variations in other respects. Neither of them ap¬ 
pears, however, to have been used in the Bomanoe languages.* 

Touching the smaller iambic metres, all I have to say }a 
that verse of eight syllables may have four, three, or two 
metrical accents, and verse of six syllables, three, two, or, 
possibly, but one. 

Recurring now to the general laws of verse, I will con¬ 
sider them separately in their application to the poetry of our 
language. 

As modem verse, then, requires accent in certain posi¬ 
tions, and as no word has moi*e than one accent, j^hile a 
great many have none at all, it follows that whenever in 
those parts of a verse which require metrical acqent there 
occurs a syllable not entitled to bejir accent, the yerse will be 
faulty. Now, this fault, which is scriipiilously avoided by 
poets of the Romance languages, is of frequent occurrence in 
English poetry; ^as will at once be manifest if, passing by 
other cases, we do but consider how great is the number of 
English heroic verses having for their tenth syllable, which 
invariably Heeds accent, either the final syllable of a word 
like * villager,’ * harmony,’ ‘ astonishment ’ (which, beyond 
doubt, are accented, not on their final syllable, but on their 
antepenii’timato), or the personal pronoun, under conditions 
which do not allow of its being accented, or some insignificant 
proclytic f particle, like ‘ to,’ ‘ for,’ ‘ of,’ ‘ the,’ ‘ and,’ which 
under no circumstance whatever can bear accent. 


* That is, other than the French. French heroic verse, indeed, is said to 
be alexandrine: but its claim to be so considered rests wholly on the assump¬ 
tion that feminine (that is, mute) endian's are something mure than mere 
ocular effects; which, except in song, they do not seem to be. 

As regards mute endings, see what says the Abbd d’Olivet in hia 
* Prosodie frangaise.’ The treatise is now rare; but it is to be found in¬ 
serted, by way of preface, in sojuc quarto editions of Boyer’s Dictionary. 

t By the term * proclytic,’ I mean any part of speech whic^* leans pre- 
positively on an accouted word. In the phras^ * but that it may be seen,' 
there are no fewer than five proclytics, all leaning on ‘ seen.’ 

Even a dissyllabic may bo proclytic: such, at least, is ‘ upon; ’ which 
always, when preceding a noun, attaches itself inseparably thereto, and 
loses its own accent’ * fidlowlng a verb, as in * falls upon,’ it becomes encly- 
tic, that is, inseparably attached to on antecedent word; and here also it 
ceases to be accented. 
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Verses ending with a weak tenth syllable we meet at 
every turn in English poetry ; and I doubt if (excepting 
Qoldsmith) there be one among our poets whose works are 
free from this disfigurement. But the worst form of the 
• fault is unquestionably that in which insignificant particles 
are made to serve; because, in such cases, besides the misuse 
of a weak syllable where a strong one is needed, there is the 
further inconvenience of separating two things by nature 
meant to be insepai-able.* 

This form, ijttle countenanced by Milton, and quite re¬ 
jected 4>y many since his time, is very much in vogue with 
English dramatists. The examples following are from 
Shakesp^r and Massinger: 

1, tbme, my sweet wife, my dearest mother, and 
My friends of noble touch —, 

2. What prosperously I have .‘ittom])t('d and 

I • With blood}' passage led your arni^- e\ 'n to 
The walls of Home- 8. 

1. Of sorrow: she appear’d the mislress of 
IHost rare perfections 

2. The ceremony which he uses in 
•Bestowing—, 

3. Then he’s rny husband’s son, the fitter to 
Supply my wants—; M. 

and these next are from Lord Byron : 

1. Then thou must doff the ducal coronet from 
That head—, 

2. Ne’er rear’d their sanguinary shadows to 
Confront a traitor—, 

3. I cannot plead to my inferior, nor 
Can recognise your legal pow’r—, 

4. Your sin hath made us make a law which will 
Become a precedent- 

* Except when standing alone, signs of comparison and demonstrative 
pronouns should not be used at the close of a verse: l)ccan^, though often 
accented, they do not well admit after them the pause which every verse 
. needs in that position. Still, they may be used, to point metre, elsewhere; 
for an interval of time does not necessarily occur between each phrase and 
the next in verse, any more than between each note and the next in music. 
And when 1 speak of intervals, 1 speak but of such as iit* ca^ jasily appre¬ 
ciates : now such a one, though needed between vrarse and verse, is nut 
needed between phrase and phrase. (See p. 12.) 
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6. And who be they ? In numbers many, but 
The first now stands before you—, 

6. Not ev’n contented witli a sceptre, till 
They can convert it to a two-edged sword—, 

7. You singled me out like a victim to 
Stand crown’d—, 

8. You had ev’n in the interregnum of 
My journey to the Capitol—, 

9. Yet left the Duke. All this I bore, and would 
Have borne, until—, 

10. Is here in virtue of his office, as 

One of the forty—. • • 

The third rule, which is, that no syllable, not sotffided in 
measured prose, should be ».ounded in verse, we find carefully 
observed by Pope, and the best .among his followorsT: but by 
Milton and our dramatists it is set at naught without scruple. 
This happens in three ways: firstly, when two vowels which 
make, to the ear, but one syllable, OvS, for jnatance, in ‘ delu¬ 
sion,’ * notion,’ ‘ partial,’ ‘ ocean,’ * glorious,’ * courtier,’ ‘ mar¬ 
riage,’ ‘conscience,’ ‘cleai*,’ ‘your,’ are dissolved, that is, 
separated into two distinct sounds,'!’ as is the case in the^ 
verses following:— ^ 

How bitter is such self-delusion 1 J—, 


_ * Tried by the proiwition which lams lines bear to soun^ there is no¬ 
thing in the language lamer thu:i Lord Byron’s dramatic blank-ver.-e. 
The above-given ten examples of one fault all occur within the compass of 
.seventy-five lines in the fifth act of ‘Mariuo Faliero,’ and there are numerous 
faults of other kinds within the same compass. Perhaps it would not bo 
easy to show elsewhere, in his lordship’s dramas, seventy-five consecutive 
lines quite so bad os these : nevertheless, the general character of his dra¬ 
matic verse is such os fully to justify the critic who describes it us * often 
only distinguishable from prose by tlie unrelenting uniformity with which 
it is divided into decasyllabic portions.’ (Reginald Ueber, * Quart. Rev.’ 
vol. xxvii.) 

t The practice is very common in Spenser’s ‘ Fairy Queen,’ and in all 
the dramas of the Elizabttthan era. 

{ Lines of this kind offend simultaneously against the second and third 
rule; and the following,— 

Where with her best nurse Contemplation—, - 

has the additional fault of a dissonance iini'esolyed on the fifth syllable. But 
dissolution of the final, *ion,’ though frequent in Comus, disap[)eai's in Mil- 
ton’s later works. 

As the endings of words like * delusion,’'nation,’ 'partial,’ 'ocean’ (to 
take these are really ‘zhon,’ 'shon,* 'shall,’ and 'shan,’^e 

effect of diss^ntion in such cases, is nut to separate a diphtiiong (for there 
is none) into its elements, but to create a syUabic sound out of nothing. 
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With all the grisly legions that iroop—, 

And so all yoiirs. 0 tliese naughty times—, 

And so though yours, not yoiirs. Prove it so—, 

Dear my lord, i£ you, in your reproof —: 

•secondly, when, by a cognate process, words like ‘ fire,’ * de¬ 
sire,’ ‘ sure,’ ‘kindred,’ ‘England,’ ‘ angiy,* ‘ children,’‘content¬ 
ment,’are artificially lengthened;—‘ tire ’ and ‘ sure ’ becoming 
dissyllables, ‘desire’ and ‘ England’ tiisyllables, and so on:* or 

Gifford, alluding to the frequency of this practice in Massinger’s verse, 
quaintly remarks: tit lUfiy slightly enll)a^rll^8 the. reader at tirst, but a 
little acquaintance will show Us advantages, and render it not only easy but 
delightful?* (Intiotluelion, p. xxx.) 

Eels are said not much to mind being skinned alive when u«ed to it; 
but 1 never yet heard that use makes theiif like it. In French, there is a 
phrase aboil#skinning people’s cars; and some people, outdoing the eels, 
may be broughL it seems, quite to enjoy such treatment. 

*• By way accounting for apfiiirent irregularities in Shakespear’s dra¬ 
matic versc,*Mr. Win. Sydney Walker is at pjiins to sliow that our early 
dramatists habitually used these forms of elongation and forms of eurtnil- 
infiit i)pt liSs remarkable. But to account fur and to justify are different 
tiiMigs, Lines which halt, through lack or through ejcceas of natural parts, 
are not cured by unduly sounding fictitious syllables, or by stifling real ones 
which ought to* be sounded: sueh reniodies are worse than the disease ; for 
^hough false metre be bad enough, it is not so bad as falsified language. 

* The. only way to Justify micIi modes is to show that the pronunciation 
of English, at the time these authors wrote, was materially ditferent from 
yrhat it is now: hut there is no reason to think it was : Hen Jooson's chap- 
Uirs on prosody might pass for the w.irk of a modern grammaHsl 
SKIltPspeat^'r^de of right pronumaatioii weloarii from his‘sonnets’ and other 
♦poems,’ which scarce contain two words reipiiriiig a treatment different 
from that given them in the poetrj' of our time. 

Ben Jon>ion, it is true, says that all simple, dissyllabic nouns (among 
which he instances‘belief’) are accented on their first syllable; and if the 
fact w'en* so, it would prove a change to have taken place in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of many words since liis time : but the fact is<'otherwise ; for there is 
hardly a word of this class which, accented now on its final syllable, may 
not be shown to have had the same accentuation litres centuries ago ; and 
that ‘ belie+’’ does not form an cxcejition is shown by the following extracts 
from Shakespeor,— 

Stands not within the prosjicct of belief—. 

Which are to my belief, witness’d the rather—, 

And let belief and life encounter so —, 

Ills Highness yet doth speak, and hold belief —, 

And will not let bdief take hold of him—. 

Throughout the ‘sonnets’ and.* iiocms’ of Shakespeur, I observe but one 
instance of a#vord treated (from our point of view) exceptionally: it occurs 
thus,— 

, If in thy hope thou dar’st do such outra'ge—, 

where ‘outrage,’ rhvming with ‘age,’ is made to bear accent on its 
final syllable; but this is a clear cose of poetical license, seeing that Shake- 
si>ear,in his dramas. ahva 3 's accents the word on its pccaJAimato.^ e.g. 

In murder anrl in outrage bloody there—, 

I fear some outrage, and I’ll follow the©—, 
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thirdly, when syllabic sound is given to vowels mute between 
two consonants, as in words like ‘ misery,’ ‘ interest,' * de¬ 
liverance,’ ‘ severance,’ ‘ temperate,’ ‘ conqueror,’ * labouring,’ 
‘ miirmuring,’ ‘ flower,’ ‘ heaven,’ and numberless others : * 
but this form of the fault is, at times, found more par¬ 
donable than the before-mentioned ones; because some of the 
vowels, though practically ignored in common speech, have 
still a latent syllabic reality. 

A few examples will suffice to show the opposite modes 
of treating some such words in verse; , 


Spring from the venomous outrage of the Duke—, 

Do outrage, and clisfilcasure to himself—. o 

We may safely, then, I think, infer that the above-nicr*ioned practice 
of our dramatists is not to be <lefendcd by pleading a difFerericc between the 
pronunciation of their time and ours: indeed, avc have direct evidence on 
the subject; for cotemjxjraiy authors wore found protesting against the 
practice as an unwarrantable departure from the propi’r pronunciation-of 
English. (See Guest’s ‘ English Khythms,’ vol. i. pj). 182, 183.) 

* In Professor Crnik’s ‘Englisli of Sliukespcar,’ I find the following 
Commentary on the line, 

lleing cross’d in conference with sonic .senatom;— 

‘If the “being” and the “confcriinee” (he says) be fully enunciatcff, 
as they will Im* in any but tlie must slovenly reading, we liavo two supernu¬ 
merary syllables in this line, but both so snort, th-it neither the mechanism, 
nor the melody, of the verse is at all impaired by them.’ (Sec. C2, p. 109.) 

In face of what is here asserted touching the right of ‘being’ to be 
held a dissyllable and ‘ conference ’ a trisyllable, I have only to sav that 
my own jiulgment leads me to the opposite eonclusiou. Moreover, if it be a 
most slovenly reading which does not so treat these words, most slov¬ 
enly also must be the versilicjitnm which docs not actjredit them with 
the specified diio i>ropf>rtion8. Now. unquestionably, as seems to me, if the 
*i’ of‘being,’ and the intermediate ‘o’ of‘coilfcrentv,’ be separately 
sounded in the verso, the rhythm is sTKiilt. Professor Craik assumes that 
they are sounded ; only they are so short, he says, that the melody of the 
verse is not injnr»5d. This seems to me a contradiction : cither tliey have 
that full enunciation without which, according to him, the reading is slov¬ 
enly, that is, either they are made separately perceiitible to the oar, or not; 
If they be, they cannot help impairing the rhythm: but the rhythm, we 
Iffe told, is not impaired ; it follows, then, that the vowels arc not sejiaratdy 
sounded; and such, in my judgment, is the projicr treatment. 

Asa test whether a bonfi fide utterance of these alleged syllables will 
9 poil the verse, or not, let us suppose a line like the following,— 

Caesar s{K)ke in confidence to some senators;— ( 
here the dissyllable ‘Caesar’ stands in place of the dissyllable ‘being,’ 
and the trisyllable ‘ confidence ’ in place of the trisyllabic * conference; ’ 
but because tbe final syllabic of' Ceesar ’ cannot be absorbed, nor the inter¬ 
mediate‘i* of‘confidence’ be suppressed, as are, according to mj view, 
the corresf .towels of * being,’ and. * conference,’ the result is a com¬ 

bination of words in which no one, I think, will detect the faintest semblance 
of metre. 
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The close of all my mis’ries, and the balm—, 

Began to parch the temp’rate zone, whereat—, 

Pond’ring the danger with deep thoughts, and each—, 

• Yet ever plotting how the conq’ror least—: 

l«3re, the words * miseries,’ * temperate,’ ‘ pondering,’ ^ con¬ 
queror,’ are rightly used as dissyllables; * while in the 
examples next to come they are less well used as trisylla¬ 
bles, e.g.:— 

And prov’d the source of all my miseries—, 

Thy temperance, invincible besides—, 

So ponderi5g, and from his armdd side—, 

T(t adore the conqueror, who now beholds. 

Words like ‘ tower,’ ‘ flower,’ ‘ ITeaven,’ ‘ seven,’ ‘ given,’ 

‘ stolen,’ ‘ ollen,’ have the manifest stamp of monosyllables; 
nor are they e'^er treated othei-wise than as such by the beat 
versifiers of the last century : similar, as a rule, is Milton’s 
tro^mqpt •of them; •though, now and then, we find him 
making them do service as dissyllables. 

* In the lines following they are rightly treated as mono- 
•jilables :— 

Warriors, the ilow'r of heav’n, once yours now lost—, 

* Ilis utmost, pow'r with adverse pow’r oppos’d—, 

Obstruct hoav’n’s tow’rs, and in derision sits—, 

See where it flows disgorging at sev'n mouths—, 

Till, as a signal giv’n, the uplifted spear—, 

If thou bee’st he—but oh I how fall’n, how chang’d—, 
Bis’n from the river o’er the moorish glades—, 

To whom the fiend, now swoU'n with rage, replied—: 

and here follow examples showing tho contrary effect:— 

At which command, the powers * militant—, 

Had driven out the ungodly from his scat—, 

Is risen to invade us; whom no less—. 

These words are monosyllabic, because, in the pronuncia¬ 
tion of them, we make but one movement of the vocal 
organs: thus, between the initial and final consonants of 

* power,’ there is the diphthong sound of ‘ ou * or * ow,’ which. 

Though words like ‘tower,’ ‘flower,* are of frcquc1f!!''l!!Se!tfffcnce in 
Milton, I am not able to put my hand on nuothcr example, besides this, in 
which he uses any of them os aiasyllables. 

E 
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combining with these consonants, makes one syllabic sound, 
tlie eflect of wliicli is exactly the sjime as that of similar com¬ 
binations in ‘hour,’ ‘ flour,’ ‘soui*: * * again, in the ordinary 
prununcmtion of ‘ heaven,’ ‘ di-iven,’ * risen,’'|’ ‘ swollen,’ there 
is no more than one movement of the lips and tongue; for 
the sound of the final ‘ en ’ (which inaccurate obsei'vere are 

* In writing thus, 1 do not oycrlook the fact tliat. there are some among 
ns who confidently assert the pro|ter pronunciation of these words to be 
(lissyllubic. As bearing on tliis point, the following passiigc from a recent 
work on versification may here be n(»ticod :— 

‘The worst stumbling-block in English is the word “our,” and the next, 
perhaps, the poetical ‘‘ flower.” The second of these is acknowljfdgcd to be 
of two syllables; the first, owing to our absurd mode of spelling, only one, i 
though nowise dift'ereut virtiadly from the other. “Flower,” indeed, is 
more often than not in verse jotted down ns “ flow’r,” with a mark of 
elision, and treated as a monosyllabic : but in the minuteness so common 
among English short vowels unaccented, that is not sutYcient, the vowel 
still remains as much as ever ; the iiiute required to i)ronounce tlie “ r ” in 
“ our,” is no otherwise cirouinstnnced.—Never must either, or any other 
nsiemhling word, treated as less than two sylliibl(>s, niulcr ^any cirijiiin- 
Ptanccs whatever.—Herein lies the awkwardness bf “ our ” above r.ll other 
words. Too insignificant to receive accent, it yet .always demands the con¬ 
sideration of a dissyllable, which is rendered the more annoying by its. 
frequent occurrence.’—f* A Practical Guide to Engl. Versification,’by E. 
\Vadham,.18ni), pp. 69, 60.) 

If‘our’ and‘flower’ be by thefr n'atiire dissyllables, one does not see 
why there should be any awkwardness in giving elfect to aKafiiral law : bnt 
tiuee an awkwardness is felt„ those who feel it would do well to observe 
what happens in the process of pronunciatiou. If the lijis reuniin (ns they 
ought) oi)en, there cannot possibly be more than one syllable ; if they close, 
two syllables are obtained ; and if then the ellect annoys us, we m;iy rest 
assured that this arises, not from the words themselves, but iroiu sonu-tliiug 
peculiar in our mcale of treating tlu'm. 

t In words like ‘heaven,’ ‘seven,’ ‘givm,’ ‘driven,* ‘risen,’ the in- 
tt'rmndiate consonant power nttiicbos itself wholly to the prior Von'cl, 
which sounds ns though it were followed by a double consonant, thus, 

‘ hew,’ ‘sew,’ ‘givv,’ ‘rizz ;’ but in words lifee ‘frozen,’ ‘chosi'ii,’ ‘graven,’ 

‘ haven,' that is, in wordshaving their prior vowel pronounced with its pri¬ 
mary sound, the intermediate consonant attaches itself to the subsequent 
vowel, and makes with it a distinct syllable, as in 

That Shepherd who first, taught the cho-sen seed—, 

I’our’d never from her fro-zen loins, to pass—; 
notwithstanding that Milton, in one of his finest passages, uses ‘ chosen* 
as a monosyllable, e. g., 

Immortal spir'ts, or have ye chos’n this spot ? 

The only exception to the rule is in the case of words like ‘ fallen,’ * stolen,* 

‘ swollen,’ wTiere the vowel ‘e’ becomes mute between thc^letters ‘1’ and 
‘n.’ 

Words like ‘often,’ ‘soften,’ come within.the rule; for here the prior 
vowel sound is not ‘ o ’ but * an,’ and the consonant ‘ t,’ being mute, ‘ au * 
and *fen’ are sounded separately: even if the printed ‘o’ bo sounded 
curtly, the intermediate consonant power is found to bo distri¬ 

butable between the two vowels, unlike that of the words first mentioned 
in this note, which gives nothing to the second vowel. 
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apt to mistake for a syllabic sound), is made without any 
.effort of those organs, being, in fact, but a sort of nasal 
reverberation.* 

But though vowels, mute in common or measured 

* A question may, yx'rhaps, arise ■whothor ‘ prison ’ should be deemed a 
moaosyllablo ur not. My owu opinion is, that noitlier this word, nor any 
utlier, en«ling in ‘ on,’ should be so deemed; that the word is properly 
treated in 

Our prison strong: this hOge convex of lire—, 
and shorn of its due ]>roportions in 

Out of such jwis’n, though spirit of purest birlh—: 
and if it be urged yiat, ‘risen’ being a monosyllalile, ‘prison’ ought to 
pass for one also, ])ecause bcdh are ftften so sounded in coninion 1 

rciiJy that«:n vei*sificatioii,asinother tbhigs, a line must bedraw'n somewhere, 
notwithstanding that the difference w'liieh exists in each side of the line may 
be minute : the difference hetween tune, fAd out of tune, in musical instru¬ 
ments is otbyi exceedingly minute ; yei it is not, for all tlial, a matter to be 
disregarded: no doubt, the ‘o’ of ‘prison* is often dropt in common 
spooeli, just aslrliltun drops it in the verse above quoted; and so, also, is 
the * 0 ’ (as Walker points out) of ‘reason,’ and ‘treason,’ and other words 
ending in ‘on,’ though I do not know of a case where Milton so treats it in 
a%y such ^yurd (save ‘ ij^'ison ’) before an initial cuiisouant; wliile, he often 
does sd, on a quite different principle, before an iiiilial vowel, ns will L>e 
sh 'wn liereafter ; but recited verso is declamation ; and declamation, ns I have 
said, often brings out sounds apt otherwise to be lont: thus tlie syllables 
‘ irea’ and ‘ liriz * .being taken, as they may be, separately, the final syllable 
* ‘ xon,* complete in each case, remains, requiring <ii>tiue.t*utteranee ; and no 
one enn deny that ‘ zon’ (whi-tlfer pronoiUKed with the open ‘ o,’ ns in 
‘on,’ or with%lie curl‘u,’as in‘under’) has, the,elements of a complete 
syllabic sound: but in turning ti> words like ‘heaven,’ ‘seven,* ‘ risen,’ we 
ii/id a differeiil state of things^ for here the double consonant sound is not 
distributed ; it gives itself wholly to the yirior syll.'ible, and the final one gets 
no share: thus, though we,say naturally ‘sea-zon,’ ‘ ])riz-zon,’ we do not 
say uaturall)’ ‘ hcv-veu,’ ‘ sev-ven,’ * riz-zcu so that if we make dissyllabjtjs 
of such words; there is no alternative between either adopting an artificial 
utterance, or ascribing syllabic honour to that which, ns I have said above, 
is a mere nasal nsvcrberaliou. 

And that the reariejr may understand what I mean, I would a.‘»k him tti 
sound, first, the letter ‘ n,’ as it is sounded in the alphabet (that is, w'ith the. 
vowel ‘.e ’), and then endeavour to sound it without the vow’d : the soiiinl 
thus produced will be the nasal reverberation 'which 1 attribiiie b) the 
words in question. 

In the words ‘ chasm,* ‘ prism,' ‘rhythm,* ‘phantasm,’ this nasal efToct 
is marked quite as decidedly as it is in the w’ords before quoted; yet becjiu..!e 
they are not sjielt with a vtWel intervening betwreen the final and penulti¬ 
mate consonant, no one thinks of treating the three first as dissyllables, nor 
the last otherwi^. than it is treated in 

Me father, and that phantasm call’st my son. 

Bnt if ‘ seven ’ be a monosyllabic, is ‘ seventh * one also ? Milton makes 
no ditficuUy in so treating it; os, for instance, in phrases like ‘the sev’nth 
feturns,’ ‘ hallow'd the sev’nth day:’ and this treatment must, 1 think, bo 
pronounced admissible, notwithstanding that there results from it some harsh¬ 
ness t>f effect: on the other hand, I have nothing to sav agaiT^ using the 
word as a dissyllable; for there is a clearly market! differenCPfli^tween tlie 
mere iia.<Hl sound of‘n* and the sound resulting from union of that cousu- 
uant With two other consonants. 

v, 2 
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speech, should never l)e allowed to do service in verse, care 
must be taken to distinguish between those which are mute 
and those which are not; for if we cut out, or slur,* a sylla¬ 
ble not bona fide mute, we commit an opposite fault, of 
wMch the effect will be more or less offensive according as 
the syllable so treated be naturally more or less distinct. 

With reference to this third rule, there remains yet to 
be considered another class of words ; namely, thos^i having 
in them concurrent vowels of which it is not quite aasy to 
say whether, or not, they ought to count in vei*se as separate 
syllables: such vowels are the ‘ ie ’ of * hierarchy,’ ‘^society,’ 


‘piety,’ ‘quiet;* the ‘ei^of ‘jdeity,* ‘being,’ ‘seeing;’ the 
‘ io ’ of ‘ riot,’ * violence; ’ the ‘ ea ’ of ‘ real; ’ the dlouble ‘ i ’ 
sound of ‘ flying; ’ the ‘ ai ’ sound of ‘ saying and others 
of a cognate kind. 

Are ‘ hierarchy,' ‘ society,’ for instance, to be treated 9 s 
words of four syllables, or as words of three ? are ‘viofence’ 

‘ diamond,’ ‘ diadem,’ ‘ deity,’ ‘ piety,’ to be held words of 
three syllables, or of two? are ‘being,’ ‘seeing,’ ‘quiet,*^ 
‘ riot,' to be held dissyllables, or monosyllablas ? 

It is a point towards the deciding of which iJilton gives 
us no aid : the fact being, that, as us;ial, his authority bears, 
with about equal weight, on both sides of the question, j 


• To‘slur’ is tu tiikc ao metrioa? account of a faintly aouricUiifr, but 
not mute, syllable ; it is often done by Milton, as is shown in the following 
lines of his,— 

A multitude like Avhich the populous north—, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood—, 

Wilt thou then serve this Philistine with this gift ? 

Of this practice, tlie best 1 can say is, that it is not so bad a fault as the 
converse practice : an undue curtailment of words inverse being, certainly, 
less nflensive than an undue elongation. ‘ Aures enim, vel animus auriuin 
nuntio, naturalein quaiudam in se continet, vocum omnium niensioncm . . . 
mutila sentit qusedam, ot quasi decurtata; quibus, tanquam debito frau- 
detur, oflhnditUT ; productioria alia, et quasi immoderatius exenrrentia; 
quae ma^s etiam asi)cmantnr aures ; quod, quum in plerisquc, turn in hoc 
gcTiere, nimhim quod est offendit vehementius quom id quod videtur parum.' 
(Cio. Orat. liii. 178.) 

But according to Mr. Wm. Sydney Walker, our early dramatists used, 
metri gratift, to treat as dissyllables many won^ having three syllables each 
so distinct as the three in ‘messenger,* ‘Burgundy,* ‘punishment,’ and as 
monosylhibles many others having two so distinct as those in ‘ flourish,* ‘pro¬ 
mise,’ ‘ bartfflty*'' ffSpiSst,’ ‘ Clarence,’ etc.—(See ‘ Versification of Shakespear,' 
Art. IV. XXIV. XLIX. L. Refer also to 47, note *.) 

t This shiftiness of pronunciation is daimed by Dr. Newton for a merit 
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Under tliese circumstances, our only course is to examine 
the two different modes, and decide for ourselves, as best we 
can, which of the two be preferable; and if both shall seem 
admissible, then to determine on what principle such an ap¬ 
parent inconsistency can be justified. 

In the examples first about to be quoted, the two vowels 
count for but one syllable in the metre:— 

So sung the hierarchies; meanwhile, the sun—, 

Variety without end: but of the tree—, 

From diamond quarries hewn, and rocks of gold—, 

By violence, no, for that would be withstood—, 

That gave thee being, still shades thee, and protects—, 
Epicurean, and the stoic severe—: 

in these nexi(;, both the vowels are sounded and count:— 

His violence thou fearest, being such—, 

JVith diadem and sceptre high advanced—, 

That to thebeighth of doily aspired—, 

My being gave me, or deceiv’d bis heart—, 

The stoic last, in philosophic pride—, 

By owing, owes not, but still pays, at once— 


in Milton’s versification. ‘Another liberty,’ he snys, ‘that Milton takes 
likewise, for tiic greater im|trovenicnt and variety of his vcrsitication, is, 
pronouncing the stniic word sometimes as two syirnbles, sometimes as cnily 
one, or two short ones. . . . lint these excellencies of Milton’s versi' are 
attended with this inconvenience, that his numbers seem embarrassed to 
such readers as know not, or know not readily, when such elisions or abbre¬ 
viations of vowels take place.’ 

Milton’s two-fold treatment of these words may not be wrong; yet if it 
be, a.s we are told, a liberty, there is nothing to be said for it: the excellen¬ 
cies of his verse are many; but among them must not be ranked eflects 
which cause cmbaiTassmcnt or mcouvenicnce. 

• As ‘voyage’ (a word naturalised from the French) is invariably 
treated by Milton and Shakespear as a dissyllable, we might perhaps admit 
this to be a word of which the pronunciation has changed since Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, wore it not that Poiie and Thomson, in the last century, 
both adopt the same pronunciation; and there is much difficulty in lieliev- 
ing that any Englishman would have talked of a ‘ voi-yage ’ so late ns the 
year 1730. It may be, then, that these and other poets have ^ven the 
word two Bj^ables for Qo better reason than because it has two in French, or 
because they looked only to our manner of spelling. 

* Seer' is twice used by Milton as a dissyllable: by Shok^pear, the word 
* does not seem to have been used at all; and 1 have no evidence to show 

whether or not Milton’s usage accords with thot of his cotemporariea. 

Some perhaps would treat it (though wrongly) a di^llnble now: 
just as many so treat the word ‘towards;’ the pronunefuMn'of which 1 
cannot, however, admit to be an open question; though Milton evidently so 
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For my own part, I prcftT (those cases exfejjtcd in which 
the close *o* predominates, as in ‘ stoic,' ‘ owing,’ ‘growing’) 
to treat the vowels as one syllable : at the same time, I cannot 
say that either mode seems to me necessarily better than t^e 
other, or either necessarily worse. 

For referring, once more, to what has been said touching 
(he eifect of declamation, we have to ol>serve, firstly, that in 
all the words under review the tonic accent rests on the prior 
V(jwel; and secondly, that tliough the succeeding vowel has 
a sound too faint for it to Ix) counted as a separate syllable in 
ordinary speech, yet the two together do not malce^a sound 
in which eitlicr of them is lost; but each, as in elision, re¬ 
tains, more or less, its owh distinctiveness. Let us take, for 

|b 

instance, the words * violence,’ * diadem,’ ‘ deity^’ * riot.’ Iif 
treating the three first of these as dissyllables, and the last as 
a fhonosyllable, beyond doubt we do not pronounce them 
‘ vilenco,’ ‘ didem,’ ‘ dety,’ ‘ rite,’ that is, with the pdre sound 
of our vowels * i ’ and ‘ e; ’ but in each case tlie faintly 
sounding vowel asserts itself as a qualification of the other; 
is attracted towards it, but not cflTaccd by it; the ‘ o ’ of 
‘ violence ’ and ‘ riot,’ and tho * a of ‘ diadem ' im|)ai't to the 
tonic * i ’ a certain open sound of the Italian ‘a;’ and the ‘ i ’ 
of ‘ deity ’ imparts to the foregoing tonic a sound which is 
not quite that of a prolonged ‘ e : ’ now, if instead of sounding 
jis one syllable the Ma ’ of * diivlem,’ * we prefer, in declama- 


conaidcred it; aa is seen b} the examples following ; the first pair giving 
the word used as a mcmosyllahle,— 

Was moving tow'rds the shore; his mossy shiehl—, 

Of thunders heard remote: tow’rds him they bend—; 
these next telling on the other side,— 

Straight towards heuv’u my wand’ring steps I turn’d—, 

In serpent, inmate bad, and towtird Eve—. 

I hold that in this word the ‘ w ’ and the ‘a’ are absolutely mute ; and 
that the proiiuiieiation of it is cither with the open sound of our ‘ o,’ so as 
toipake a p*rt‘ect rhyme witli ‘lords,’ or with the close *o,’ so as to make a 
perfect rhyme with ‘fords:’ treated as a dissyllable, it oftiMds the ear 
ahnostasuiueh as the word ‘intere'sting,’which,Instead of‘i'nrrrjsling,’ we 
hear, every now and then, in tho mouth of people who oimbt to know better. 

• This process of making one syllable out of two vowels whch do not,*^ 
however, quite Iwe their own distinctiveness, is generally called ‘synseresis.’ 
‘The Public School^.ati'i Orainmar’ distinguishes between the*coalition 
of ‘two into (WJ^ohg syllable or a diphthong’ (§ 12. pp. 15, 16) and the 
coalition of two into a ‘quasi-diphthong,’ forming one syllable. The first 
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tion, to enforce separately the prior vowel ‘ i/ we are at 
libei-ty to do so, even though such a mode would have 
a pedantic effect in ordinary speech : for there is no limit 
(ifeve that which strict time requires) to the enforcement of 
'accent in declamation; and a separate enforcement of the 
‘ i' in * diadem ’ does nocessaiily bring out, as a distinct 
syllable, the previously faint-soimding vowel ‘ a; ’ thus 
‘ diadem' Ijocomes ‘ dii-ya-dem ; ’ and the ear is not offended, 
because it perceives the change of effect to be wrought by a 
natural process operating on the bona tide elements of tlie 
words in question.* 


of these processes the author calls ‘ synaeifcsis,’ the latter ‘synisesis:’ hut 
the <liirercii(‘ 4 } between the two is hardly apparent: at any rate, it is not 
the elieot of eitljcr process to make a liiphthouf; ; which, as I understand the 
tern), is a ('oin|iotind indivisilil'e sound, resulting' from the union of tw'o di"- 
siuiilur Vowels. V'owels which suilbr .synajresis inaj*, not inaptly, be culled 
a‘(|uasi-diphthou^but, being divisible, they cannot make a diphthong 
pioper. , ^ 

ln*our language there are but three bon& tide diphthongs, among the 
thiity-eight iiHMilioned hy Walker ; and these are,— 

1. The ‘ ni ’ sound, as hoard in ‘ aye; ’ 

2. Tlie ‘ aui ’ sound, as heard in ‘ voice,’ ‘ boy ; ’ 

3. 'fhe ‘ ow ’ sound, as lieard in ‘ owl,’ ‘ pound,’ ‘ crowd,' ‘ hour,’ ‘ power 

all the rest (U'e either simple vowel souiids, or vowel and consonant com¬ 
bined. • 

Rut when I speak of simple vowel sounds, it must l)c uuderetocKl that 
besides the primary’' close and open sounds which pertain to all vowels, our 
‘a’and ‘u’ have other sounds: ‘a,’ tor instance, has altogether four; 
namely, the jjrimary close s<)un«l, as heard in ‘ same ; ’ the open sound, as 
heard in ‘sad;’ the Italian ‘a,’ as heard in ‘art;’ and the Saxon ‘au,* 
ns heard in * all: ’ then ‘ u,’ besides its close sound, as heard in ‘ use,’ and 
its open one as he,ard in ‘us,’ has a further one, ns heard in ‘full,’ ‘should.’ 
‘ wolf,’ ‘ bush,’ ‘ Worcester ; ’ for it is capable of jiroof that in each of the.se 
words there is identity of vowel-sound: and nil these varieties of ‘a’ and 
*u’ must be deemed simple sounds, because it is not possible to show 
what are the component parts of any one among them that may lie deemed 
comfiound. 

1. The vowel sound of ‘aye’ consists of the Italian *a’ and our close 
‘e;’ 


2. That of * voice,’ ‘ boy,’ contains the Saxon ‘ au,’ and our ‘ i ’ or ‘ e ;’ 

8. As regards the diphthong in ‘ owl,’ * pound,’ etc., llio be.st suggestion! 
can make is that it consists of our open *o,’ ns heard in ‘pond,’ and our 
close ‘ u,’ as heard in * swooned.’ Walker says it is compo.sed of the ‘ a ’ in 
,* ball,’and the * 00 ’ in ‘woo’ (that is, the close‘u’), or, he adds, the ‘u’ 
in * bull ]jht there is nothing of the ‘ a * in these words, unless we pronounce 
them (as some do) ‘ aowl,’ ‘ paoundand, even then, it would not be the ‘ a' 
•in * bril,’ but the ‘a’ in * art.’ Words like ‘ hour,’_ ‘ power,’ etc.., are best 
perhaps pronounced with a dash of the Italian ‘a’ in them. 

'* Exactly the same thing happens in Italian, and other Romance lan- 
guage.s. In'ltalian, for instance, the two or more fimfrVuffWlB^of words like 
‘ niio,’ * tuo,’ * suo,’ ‘ miei,’ ‘ buoi,’ ‘ via,’ ‘ sia,’ ‘ ultrui,' aud numberless 
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I now come to the fourth rule: namely, that which for¬ 
bids a concourse, without elision, of final and initial vowels. 
Vowels thus meeting are called ‘ open,’ because between 
them there is no intermediate sound caused by action of thte 
vocal organs on each other, or by aspiration : the elfect is az^ 
hiatus, or gap, which in all languages has been felt to be a 
blemish of verse; and the effect of elision is to fill up the 
gap. 

AVhether or not vowels were left open in Greek verse of 
the earliest times seems doubtful ; * but if Homer’s hexameters 
were not free from hiatus, assuredly it found no place in the 
iambic verse of Greek tragedy. 

The Latins elided as mlo; against which are of but 


others, always count for one syllable in the body of a verse ; but nt the 
close of a verse they always count for two. Now, if I be askfii to gu'C 
a reason for tlic uniform diversity of treatment which one and th^ same 
word receives, according to tlie position it occupies iu verse, 1 liave only to 
suggest that, the shorter inode seeming pieiei.-ible, lioinance poets have 
resolved, with one accord, to use no other in the body of a verse : but at 
the close of a vcT^e (tbe metre being endccasyllahic) having to decide ‘ 
between not using words of this class at all, or treating their (inal vowels 
as separate syllables, they have preferred the latter course : Aid the alter¬ 
native has nut embarrussed them, because tbe elements of distinct syllables 
are found, after all, to reside in the vowels. 

But if any one, going still further, reriuire me to show cause why the 
vowels, while held to be separate syllables at the close of a verse, should be 
deemed inadmissible as such in an} other position, f own myself unable to 
do so: all 1 can say is that, excepting now and then by Dante, they never 
are so admitted; and that this uniformity of practice gives, in luy judgment, 
a great charm to verse. 

* ‘ Hiatus is very common in Homer, and the other epic and elegiac, 
as well as lyric poets; the tragedians admit it in the lyrical parts of their 
tragedies. . . . but never in iambic, trochaic or cretic vesrses.’ Thus says Mat¬ 
thias (Gr. Gram., Blomfie'd’s Tr., p. 80): but as re,, ards this alleged fr^uency 
of hiatus in Homer’s verse, I would rather refer to a treatise on the subject 
which is to be found in the 7th vol. of the * Classical Musamm.’ (No.'iii., 
xxiv., xxxi.) 

The author (Mr. Bonnycastle) throws much light on points which others 
before him seem but little to have understood. His theory is this : agreeing 
with Bcntle}!^ tliat the initial and consonant ASolic Diganima is practically 
the same as*our consonant W, he asserts the same power to exist in other, 
positions, whenever the vowds ‘ o * or ‘ v,’ or their dipliihougaf'CQmpounds, 
are followed by any other vowel: but besides this power, or vis, of the W, 
there was also, he holds, present, and far mm‘c common, a sound of our con-' 
sonant Y, whenever the letters ‘ ’ or * 4 ,’ or their diphthongal compounds, 
wore followed by a vowel; and this sound ho distinguishes by the term 
• Diijota.’ IMES^ tttT'that Mr. Bonnycastle carries his theory too far: but 
certainly he makes out a strong case in favour of it up to a certain point. 


USAGE OF OTUER LANGUAGES. 


bi 

small authority the few exceptions which may be quoted 
fi*om Virgil and others.* 

The Italians elide invariably where both the concurrent 
Vowels are unaccented; f and the cases are very rare in 
Vhich they do not elide under other conditions. 

Such seems also to be the Spanish and Portuguese 
usage. 

The French, following the precept of Boileau, 

Gardez qu’une voyelle, 4 courir trop 

Ne soit d’unc vuyelle en son chemin heurtee,—> 

profess to dislike hiatus in verse: but as they never elide 
any but mute vowels, we have yqfc to learn how they avoid 
hiatus between vowels which are not mute.J 


• In tlio whole iEneid there arc, I believe, only twenty-one instances of 
vowels ])r%iorvetl from elision, and <'f these only throe are preserved short, 
t The followiiij; linA from Danti*, 

liUerezin, Giulia, Marzia, e Cornelia^, 

(ionte Hvar.n, iovida, «• sufjerba—, 

Ma sai)ieii/.a, e ainoro, c virtude—, 

contain instances of hiatus between unaeoented vowels : but I cannot point 
to any other iiistuneoa ; not even in Diiido, wdiose vers-(>, however, often pre- 
Bcnts eftccts \fliieli aie rarely used by others after him. 

J With reference to the line 

Ileetor en i)rofita, seiffrieuT, o,t quclquo jour—, 

I lind the following note in (xeoflray’s edition (l8U8)of liaduc's works : 
‘ Variante 

Heetj^r en profita, seij^neur, et en co joxir. 

“Cet hiatus” (ciuitinues the editor) “ne se Iroiive quo dans la premihre 
Edition; et il n’existe pus un second dans les trnge'dies do Racine.” ’ 

The hiatus here a])eciliod wenra between two particles (‘ et* and *en ’) ; 
and if M. Geoifrny means simply that, this one being removed, thei-e remains 
not an example of the same hind throughout Racine’s tragedies, the state¬ 
ment may pass unquestioned; but nut so, if we are to understand it os 
pronouncing them irce from all hiatus; for examples occur in almost every 
liage, e.g., 

Et si je viena chercher ou la vie ou la mort—, ’ 

f’et I'nfant dont la vie olarmc tant d’dtats—, 

La reponsc est dietee, et memc son silence —^ 

Reste de taut do rois sous Troie enscvelis—, 

Oil in’envoieii Pyrrhus, j’entreprends ce voyage—, 

• J’ai demandd Thdsee aux petiplcs de ces bords—, 

^ * Ou s’est dvanouie, ou s’est hien rcl&chde. 

II ia vain to say that we arc here dealing w'ith diphthongs; we are dealing 
■with simple vowel sounds; the alleged diphthongs being pureiy ocular: nor 

would the case be different if we sup]iose them real; for a compound vowel- 
sound does not possess, any more than a simple one, the proper^ of obviating 
hiatus. In writing thus, however, 1 do not at all meaff to that elision 
is practicable in the cases before us. 
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ENGLISH USAGE. DUYDEN’s OriNIl^N. 


With iis, the practice in tliis respect isi.lax heyoiid 
measure : yet the following extracts will show that eiainent 
poets of our language have felt the evil, though they may 
have failed to contend against it successfully. • ^ 

Dryden says; * Since I hdve named the synalcepha,” 
which is the cutting off* of one vowel before another, I will 
give an example of it from Chapman’s Homer, which lies 
before mo, for the benefit of those who do not imdoi*stand the 
Latin prosodia j it is in the argument of the Iliad: 

Apollo’s jjriest to tli’ Argivo host doth bring :— 

there, we see, ho makes it not ** the Argive,” but “ th’ Ar- 
give; ” to shun the shoclj, of the two vowels immediately 
following each other. But in his socoinl ‘‘ argunieiit,” in the 
same psige, ho gives a l^d exjimple of the qifltc contrary 
cftect,— 

Alplia ilio prayer of Chrysos sings, 

The army’s plague, 11k: strife of kings. • 

In these words, “ the army’s,” “ the,” ending with a vowel, 
and “ army’s,” beginning with another vowel, without cutting 
off the first, which by it had been “ th’ army’s,” there remains 
a most horrible ill-sotinding gap between the wor^s. 

* I cannot say that I have every wliere observed the rule of 
this synalcepha in my translation j hut whenever I have not, 
it is a fault of soimd. 

* The French and Italians have made it an invariable pre¬ 
cept of their versification; thei'ein following the wvere 
example of the Latin poets. Our countiymen have not yet 
reformed their poetry so far; but content themselves with 
following the licentious practice of the Greeks, who, though 
they sometimes use synalcepha, yet make no difficulty very 
often to sound one vowel upon another; . . . but it becomes 
us, for the sake of euphony rather “ musas celobrare seve- 
ribres,” with the Homans, than to give into the^loosenesst 
of the Grecians.’t (Dedication of third Miscellany.)' 


* Cut ring off one vowel before another is not Bynaloe}>ha (i.e. elision), 
bat contrauti«ia»» 

t It is probable tbnt Dryden had not a vciy accurate knowledge of 
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* To come*now,' writes Pope, * to tlio hiatus, or gap, be¬ 
tween two words which is caused by two vowels opening on 
each other (upon which you desire me to be particular), I 
t9flnk the nile in this ciise is either to use the csesum * (he 
iieims elision) ‘ or admit the ‘hiatus just as the ear is least 
shocked by either; for (elision) sometimes ofteuds the ear 
more than the hiatus itself, and our language is naturally 
overcharged with consonants; as, for example, if, in the 
verse, 

The old have int'rost ever in their eye, 
we should say 

Put th’ old have inl’rest evor in their eye. 

The liiatiig which has the worst* eflect is when one word 
ends with tlie same vowel tliat begins the following; and 
next, those vowels whose sounds are nearest to each other 
are most to he avoided. ... To coiicliido, 1 believe the 

ft . 

hiatus should bo aVoided with move care in poetry than in 
. oratory ; and I should certainly try to prevent it, unless the 
cutting it off is more prejudicial to the sound than the hiatus 
itself.’ (JiOlh'rto Mr. Walsh.) 

.Follow ifig the track of Pope, C’owper says, ‘An alterna¬ 
tive proposes itself to a modem versifier from which there is 
no escape, which occurs p(*rpetually, and which, choose as he 
may, j»res(;nts him always with an evil ; I mean in the 
instance of the particle “ the.” * When this particle precedes 
a vowel, shall ho melt it into the substantive, or leave the 


Greek vorRification ; and an eHtiinato of it, so disparaging a.s his, would 
hardly be accepted by the learned of our time. Nevertheless, a still more 
disparaging (Ultimate was taught and accepted, till quite lately, in our 
schools, as the following extracts from the Eton Grei^k tvrammar of ISfiS 
show : * Apustrophus cst, cum eliduntur a,«, i, o et v, sequciite dictionc a 
vocali vel diphthongo incipiento : sed hoc, pro carminis ratione, vcl ubserv* 
ant vclumittaiit (irseci’ (j). 183). Again, ‘Use sunt reguUo observationo 
dignissima: de syllabanim quantitate: sed qiiodaininodo intinita cst poctarum 
l^ceutia, qui interdum loiigns corripiiint, vel breves producunt, nietrinecessi¬ 
tate coac^/liut aiicijdtcm in oodem dictionc, inr|ue eodera versu, et pro¬ 
ducunt ct corripiuut ’ (]i. 196). In tho later edition, these passages arc 
emitted. 

* Cowper’s perplexities are specifically confined to the definite arti<-1e 
‘the,’ and so are, by implication, Dryden’s and Pope’s also ; but everything 
here said by him, or them, applies" equally to all ca^es tfuhre final and 
initial vowels meet. • 
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hiatus open 1 Both practices are offensive to a delicate ear. 
The particle absorbed occasions harshness; and the open 
vowel a vacuity equally inconvenient. Sometimes to leave 
it open, and sometimes to engraft it into its adjunct, seems 
most advisable; the course Mr. Pope has taken, whose 
authority recommends it to me: though of tho two evils I 
have most frequently chosen the elision as tho least.* (Pi'e- 
face to translation of Homer, pp. xxii-xxiii.) 

Now, if the alternative really be as these authors state it, 
1 cannot accept their conclusions; for to me so offensive is 
hiatus, that nothing short of necessity can render it endura¬ 
ble : but if other's, Icfs sensitive, should deem, with Pope 
and Cowper, that elision,in some Cfises, is tho worse evil of 
the two, then 1 would counsel that the difficulty be solved 
by choosing (since both are evils) not one of them, but 
neither. A poet is not lx>uTid (save when translating) to 
say any one particular thing; at least, very seldom is he 
under that necessity; nor again, is he bound to express him¬ 
self in any one set form of words : * if the words that first 
come to him be not suitable, let him seek others; if others 
come slowly, let not that disturb him : for no one heeds the 
throes of his travail, or is at all concerned to hasten the 
delivery, f 


* The difficulty immediately before ua is confined to those cases in which 
‘the’ occurs botbro na aceenk'd initial vowel: to use it in such positions is, 
no doubt, unavoidable, nt times; and whatever is unavoidable mus*. be sub¬ 
mitted to, whether we like it or not: but a poet who dislikes certain effects 
is at least bound to admit them no oftener than dear necessity requires; and 
the number of coses in which there is a necessity to use the eficct iu question 
may be rendered very few even In a long poem. 

In the ‘ Seasons ’ of Thomson (containing 5,420 lines), there is, I bdieve, 
but one insLanc^ of this effect, namely, in the line, 

F.mbow’ring endless, of the Indian fig:— 
and this one might easily have bt^cii nvolded. 

£<iually avoidable is the concourse of vowels fiuind in tho line. 

Of Natiirt*, and the unimpassion’d shades:— 
where, probabl}', the same effect was intendfMl, on an asauinpt|ion that tbj 
first syllable of' uniinpassion'd ’ carries, or may carry, accent: iVt this is a 
palpable case of hiatus; and is the only instance, known to me, in which 
Thomson forbears to elide. ‘ the ’ before an unaccented iiiitiaL 

I But of course, if people have paid down cash in advance, thiy will ex¬ 
pect to receive the ^>ds paid for within a reasonable time. On this princi¬ 
ple it hap]>en^ to Drydeii, after toiling three years over his ‘Virgil,’ that 
the clamuroosuess of'subscribers forced him to bring out the work just four 
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And here it is worthy of remark that the elisions and 
hiatuses, above cited by Dryden and Pope, are exactly 
similar, elision for elision, and hiatus for hiatus, to each 
er; thus Dryden adopts an elision which Pope rejects as 
inadmissible; and Pope puts up with an hiatus which 
Dryden denounces as * a most horrible ill-sounding gap/ 

Still, they and Cowper are all of one mind on the main 
point; all three acknowledging, in open vowels, a fault of 
sound, to be either excluded wholly from vei*se, or to be ad¬ 
mitted there but as a painful alternative. 

Now, the shock of vowels being found to be thus dis¬ 
agreeable, there is a constant tendency, in all languages, and 
in all spee^, to take means for abs^bingthe nuisance ; and the 
means used a«*e three, (1) inseriion of an euphonic consonant, 
(2) contraction, and (3) elision. 

^ By u^ the first of these means is used only in one or two 
Closes* the second ^ery seldom; the third almost every time 
. we speak.* 

Contraction (which is the cutting off of a vowel or sylla¬ 
ble) occurs far oftener in the Boiufince languages than in 
English; and on two points the difference of usage is 
specially to be noted. 

In those languages the definite article is always con¬ 
tracted before a vowel; in English never. An Italian, for 
instance, says ‘ V eccesso,’ a Frenchman * Texc^s; ’ but an 
Englishman does not say ‘ th’ excess.’ Tliis rule is absolute. 
I hold, therefore, that Dryden and Pope both err when in 
the passages of theirs, above quoted, they write ‘ th’Argives,’ 
* th’ old.’ Again, the particles ‘ di ’ and ‘ de ’ are always con- 


S ears sooner than he wished. (‘Discourse on Epic Poetry,’p. 620. Ed. 
lalone.) 

• As M. Jourdfiin spoke prose without knowing it, so those of my read¬ 
ers, who are not yet aware of the fact, may rest assured that, obedient to a 
Ridden bid^rcsistible law, they elide vowels incessantly. 

A mii^ng enunciation is the result of not eliding when two unaccented 
.^llables meet: not only, then, is hiatus u fault of sound, but it offends, in 
such coses, against the natural tendencies of speech. ^ 

Speaking of concurrent vowels in oratory, Quintilian says: ‘Minima 
est in duabus brevibua offensio’ (L. ix. 4. 38): thcc'Casonwis, that weak 
syllables, thus meeting, naturally coalesce, so that, in fact, there is no hiatus 
tetween them. 
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tracted, before a vowel, in Italinn and Fi’encli^ while, in 
English, the corresponding particle * to ’ never is : an Italian 
saya ‘ d’ inventar j ’ a Frenchman ‘ d’inventer; * but an Ei^- 
lishman never says * t’ invent.’ \ 

Different terms are used to express elision ; and there is 
hardly a grammarian among us who does not misstate its 
nature. But not to multiply examples, I will here cite two 
authors; Dr. Johnson and Dr. Carey.* 

The former defines S3mala3pha (i.e. elision) to be ‘a 
contraction, or excision, of a syllable in verse, by joining to¬ 
gether two vowels in the scanning, or by cutting off the 
ending vowel.’ ^ 

After quoting Maurus Terentianus,— • 

Diphthongum aut vocalem haurit synalocpha pnorem. 

Dr. Carey says: * Synalcepha cuts off tlie final vowel or 
diphthong of a word before the initial vowel or diphthong of 
the following word : f as,— 

Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant—, 

Dardanidae c muris : spes addila suscitat iras ; 

in which cases wo are to read ,— 

Conticuor’ omnes, intentiq’ ora tenebant—, 

Dardanid’ e muris, etc.' 

Now, elision, as I undei-stand the term, is a blending, or 
absorption, into one syllabic sound of two vowels concuiTcntin 
separate words; and this is what seems to bo meant by the 
* haurit ’ of Maurus Terentianus : but a blending of two into 
one, and a cutting off of one from two, are things essentially 
different. 

I am not aware that there is any authority for applying 
this ‘cutting off’ process to Latin verse J in recitation; but 


• ‘ Lntia Prosody.’ . ® 

f ‘Elieions,’ lie’says elsewhere, ‘are in ji^neral injurioua to^amiony, 
and the frequent recurrence of them is very disagreeable.’ 

t Priscian, it is true, when he ‘ scans,’ does cut off the prior vowels 
in such cases ; but to scan a verse is to resolve it into its strict metrical ele¬ 
ments ; and La doing;(*hia, we rightly reject those parts which, as regard* 
the metre, are inn|)erative; in reciting verse, however, we have to proceed 
oil a quite different principle. 
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let us apply* it to English verse. The following passages 
from Milton,— 

j* Less than archangel ruin’d, or the'^excess 

/ Of glory^'chscTir’d —, 

A passage down to the^'earth, a passage wide—,. 

contain elisions ; now, suppose that, adopting Br. Carey’s 
method, we were here to cut off, instead of blending, and 
should recite the passages thus,— 

Less than archangel ruin'd, and th’ excess 
Of glor’ obscur’d —, 

A i)assage down to th’ erlh, a passage wide —, 

who would not stop his cars againSt such a jai'gon 1 * 

The eSt'Qpt of eliding, thi) ‘ e ’ of ‘ the ’ is, in fact, to con¬ 
vert it into the initial consonant *y :* thus, ‘ the excess,’ ‘ the 
earth,’ are sounded ‘ th’yexcess,’ Hh’ycrth : ’ and similar also 
is th« effect of elidifig tho ‘ y ’ of ‘ glory ’ in ‘ glory ohscur’d.’t 
Again, in the lino. 

Pendant by subtle magic many^'a row—, 

‘ many a r»w ’ is really sounded ‘ mcn-ya-row,’ ‘ ya' here 
making one syllable equivalent to the article ‘ a.’ 

Thus two syllables are blended into one, while eiich re¬ 
tains a sound representing it in that one. 

Similar in principle is the effect of eliding the ‘ o ’ of 


* Th’s niotlMMlis ar-tually adopted by Sheridan,with a view to demonstrate 
the bad eltect of cliHion. Starting with the theory tliat English heroic 
ver.se often consists of more than ten syllables, he cites the line, 

And many a frozen,* many a fler^' alji—; 
and then, failing to distinguish between ‘cutting oft’’ and eliding, exclaims, 
‘ what a’lnonstrous line this would apficar if pronounced 
And man’ a frozen, man’ a li’ry alp—, 
instead of that noble one which it is, when all the syllables arc sounded.’ 

Thus, one false theory leads to another: for though tho line is monstrous 
if read with abscinded vdwcls, yet equally so is it if read by a process which 
m>t only yields three syllables too many, but grossly [icrvcrts the true order 
m pronunrjj^ion. 

t Antl^et, the customary way of printing ‘ the ’ and ‘ to,’ when held to 
be elided, is, to cast out the respective vowels, and use the apostrophe. 'Thi 
at least, I fttid always done in the pages of llrydeti. Pope, and Johnson. 
The right way to mark elwion is to iirint the vowels with the apostrophe, 
thus, ‘ the’ ’ ‘*to’' * glory’, ’ etc.; and this mode Dr. NVwton always observes 
save in the case of ‘ the,’ the vowel of which he cute ott^ though why he 
should make this exception it is not easy to understand. 
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* to/ ■which changes, under the process, into the initial con¬ 
sonant ‘ "w: ’ thus, ‘ to invent,’ ‘ to enter,’ become * t’winvent/ 

* t’wonter ; ’ the dilFerence between abscission and elision in 

r' 

such cases being as the diffei’cnce between ‘ tin ’ and ‘ twin, 
between ‘ ten ’ and the fiist syllable of ‘ twenty.’ 

Similar likewise is the effect of eliding the final * o ’ of 
words like ‘sorrow,’ ‘shadow,’ as in 

Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sorrow'^and pain—, • 

where ‘ sorrow,’ followed by * and,’ becomes ‘ sorr’wand.* 

In other cases of elision, it will be found that the concur¬ 
rent vowels form together a quasi-diphthong : by which term 
I mean any two vowels 'vfhich, counting as one syllable, aro 
yet not essentially indivisible. ' 

It is, however, to be noted, that owing to the peculiar 
manner of spelling which obtains in English, there is some¬ 
times an appearance of hiatus, without the reality : many 
words, for instance, spelt as though they begin with the 
vowel ‘ u/ do, in fact, begin with the consonant ‘ y; ’ for 
words like ‘ use,’ ‘ universe,’ ‘ Europe,’ are pi*onounced ‘ yuz ’ 
(or ‘ yuce ’), ‘ yuniverse,’ ‘ yuropc : ’ again, the v ords ‘ one,’ 
‘ once,’ begin, in fact, with the consonant * w ; ’ for there is no 
difierence l)etween the pronunciation of the numeral * one,' 
and the past tense of the verb * to win : ’ before such words, 
then, no elision is needed; and though, without it, there 
seems to the eye an hiatus, there is none to the ear. 

After acknowledging the music of the ancient tongues to 
exceed that of all now in use, and the poetry of Italy to be 
the most mellifluous of all modem poetiy, Dr. Johnson goes 
on to speak of elision as a license,■!* allowable, perhaps, in 

• Unaccented English vowel-endings consist, with verj rare exceptions, 
.of our nondcBcrint vowel ‘ y : ’ we have no such endings in ‘ a; ’ none (save 
of monosyllables) in ‘ e; ’ none, of words accented on the penultimate, in ‘ i; ’ 
very few in it of words, like ‘ prophe^jy,’ accented on the antepenultimate, 
words ending in ‘ o,’ like ‘ sorrow,* ‘ follow,’ may almost be cuuirod on tho 
fingers; and I cannot call to mind more than four words (viz. * continue,’ 

* iasue,* ‘ virtue,’ ‘ value ’) which, accented on the penultimate, end in ‘ u.’ 

Our final * y ’ I call nondescript, l)ecau8e it is really a thing quite apart, 
being unlike any oth.^'r known vowel-sound; and hardly capable of being 
distinctly sotmded apart from a preceding consonant. 

t Dr. Newton also speaks of elision as a license (tho term used is 
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some instances, but always, more or less, objectionable; and 
one which, though used in many languages, ancient and 
modem, is unsuitable for ours. 
t He then quotes from Milton the following lines,— 

No'^ungrateful food, and food alike those pure—, 

If true, here only,''and of delicious taste- , 

For we have also'^our ev’ning and our mom—, 
Inhospitably,''and kills their infant males—, 

And vital virtue''infus'd, and vital warmth— ; 

and adds, ‘ I believe every reader will agree that in all these 
^ passages, though not equally in all, tlie music is injured, and 
in some the meaning obscured. ’ Sphere are other lines in 
which the wwel is cut off, but it is so faintly pionouiiced in 
(jommon spee<9i that the loss of it in poetry is scarcely per¬ 
ceived, and therefore such a compliance with the measure 
• im^r be allowed: , 

Abominable,''unutterable,'^and worse—, 

* IraiJenetrablc,''impal'd with circling tire —, 

To none communicable''on earth oi heav’u—: 

* yet even tllbse contractions increase the roughness of a 
language too rough already; and tliough in a long poem they 
may sometimes be suffei-cd, yet it can never be faulty to for¬ 
bear them ’ (‘ Rambler,’ No. 88). 

Dr. Johnson, like others, seems to confuse between the 
cutting off and blending of vowels: for whatever may be 
the case as regards the three last examples quoted by him, 
assuredly in none of the first five are vowels cut off or lost. 
I deny, however, that elision injures music, or is move 
suitable to one language than to another ; on the contraiy, 
I'egarding it as a means supplied by nature for neutralising a 
state of things which sensitive ears find painful, 1 hold that 
the reasons which are good for it ever anywhere, are good 
• ✓- 

* liijerty ’) ; but h« tells us that Milttm employs it as ‘ a mothrol wheroby 
tu divwifv and improve his mimlxTs.’ Other writers, like SJiorid;ui,'niyr- 
witt, Sir Sgorton Brydfjes, Mr. Steele, and Mr, Chapnijui, flatly assert that 
Milton does not use elision at all! TJie two Inst-meihioiied gentloiuen, 
jtnorenver, are of opitiiuu that Virgil’s lines may be made to sound better by 
ignoring it. 
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for it everywhere always: it is not, then, a' license to be 
suffered, but a law to be observed; the license is in forbear¬ 
ing it; which so far from not being faulty, is about the 
gi-eatest fault a versifier can commit: * a strange plan Vt 
seems, for softening the verso of a rough language, to permit 
in it effects which others, not rough, abhor; but stranger 
still is tho reasoning that confutes the reasoner’s own ad¬ 
missions; for if elision be licentious, inharmonious, and 
disagieeablc, then not only must the Latin verse of Virgil be 
owned very much to deserve these ill epithets, but the Italian 
verse of Tasso more than any in existence; seeing that, on 
an average, tho ‘ idCncid ’^has an elision in two lines out of 
every three, and the ‘ Gerusalemme ’ near two iD,eveiy line.l 

Elision occurs in tho verse of Milton far oftener than in 

that of a.ny other English poet: for while the rest scarce ever 

use it save with the definite article, an<l the pai^ticle ‘ to,’ 

.. _ * ‘ ^ *■ 

* Tlint is, tlio, ulternalive to be l>c;tw('(‘n elision and hiatus, 

under the conditions heretotorc sjiccidod. A poet, no douht, ia not hound to 
use elision uiiloas he likes; but not liking, he is at least bound to nvi'id a 
ooneoiirse of elidible vowels. 

t It is hardly, perhaps, neco’-sary for me t« say th.at T lipvc not counted 
every elision in the''e iM)eins; nevertheless, the averaj'os above f^iven are 
ibiiuded o?i observiiHoiis wide enoujrb to ensure* their aecuniey: nor. in 
speaking of Tass(»’.s versificatifm, do I mean to say that elisions are more 
freepierit in it tlnm iti Italian peeetrv f'finendly ; the fact only is, that having 
tested the matter in his verse, I have not cared to test it elaewdiere. 

We are t,()l(l, indeeil, hy an editt)r of Cowper’s ‘ Homer,’ lliat w'hen Tasso 
reeonstriirted his p-oat epic ])oem under a new title, he adopted tlie rule of 
removinf' all eJi-ions : but how much truth lliere is in this statenieui may 
be juilfjcd by {'lanciuj; at the two first stanzas:— 

lo canto riirmi''p il cavalier sovrano, 

Che Udse^'i! {fiojjo'^alla citth di Crinto; 

M«ilt.o col seniio.'^e eol invifto niano, 

E;;li''.‘uloprb. uel j^lorioso^aequisto: 

E di morte''in<'oml)rh le valli o'"!! juaiio, 

E correr fece'^il mar di aantrnc misto: 

IVlolto ncl dnvo'^asst'fUo'^ancor sotferst;, 

Per cui prituo bi terra''e il cicl s’ apersc. 

Quinci''infianimnr del tonebroso'^inforno 
(jli''arij'eli Tibellauli,''amori,''e sdegtii, « 

1*1 sparfjendo nci suoi veneno'^intemo, 

Coutro frlt'^annar del Ori’ente^i refjni, 

E (juindi'^il messasfi“r del Padre^'Eterno 
Sfiombrh le fiamme''e I'amii^'e ffli''f)dj''indegni: 

®jinto di grazia die, nel dubbio''a<’saIto, 

Alla croco-'^il ligliol .spiegata'^in alto.— 

Gcrusulcnnne Conquistnta. 
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and not often with them, he uses it in almost every case 
imaginable. Would I could add that he docs so invariably, 
to^ the entire extinction of hiatus I But consLstcncy of 
j.^actice, as I have said already, it is v.ain to seek in the 

t 

versification of Milton ; and elisions and hiatuses ai*e ever ^ 
and anon found cropping up, promiscuously, side by si<le, in 
all parts of his poems. 

At this point it seems appropriate to consider what eflcct 
elision has on the phrasing of words in verse. If it be true 
that there is generally some interval between phrases not 
affected by elision, is there any between such as ai‘e so 
affected 1 if so, how do wo reconcite it with elision ? if not, 
how do wetnark sentential stops between elided vowels? 

As the pft)j)erty of elision is to blend two into one, and 
of a pause to p.ai’t two from each other, it follows that, theo- 
letical^, tiiere is iia interval l>etwcon the elidible vowels of 
separate ])hrases : practically, there is none between them 
In common speech ; and it is at least o]jtional whether there 
be any in measured piose, or recited verse,: the choice rests 
with the re«itor; and so often as he chooses (having the 
j)owcr) to mark ]jointedly the grammatical close of vowel- 
ending words, there results, no douht, some inhn val between 
the final vowel of the word so treated, and the initisil one of 
the next: but such effects belong to elocution ; and the car 
tsikes no offence at them,* at once perceiving that they are 
not caused by faulty arrangement. 


* The pwt's part is tx> prfrtnrlo that the tneohaiii^m «‘f his verse shall 
rimtain nothing whieh oflonds the ear ; and oirenee will inovitahlv T)e iziveu 
l>y any cflTect vhieh, due tnj that cause, pnnflietfj with the mdiirnl t<-Tideii<’ii‘s 
of speech: noAv, coiieurrent weak vowels of separate words lend nalurailv 
to coalesce: the p(»ot, therefore, is bound to see that tbev are not left u:jii>in}; 
in his verf^p ; but he is not responsible bevond: the reciter then stef»s in ; 
and if he, for purposes of his own, sees flt. lo keep the words an,art, there is 
nothing; to hinder him ; for he, does bul treat them .aceordimj: to strict 
^r^\mar, wlij^h of course repcJirds them separatelv : and the ear endures a 
se"cranco imsuch cases, hcciiuse instinctively it discriminates between the 
Tiatural effects t)rovidcd for by the poet, and those artfully introduc^iul for a 
putiHise which is beyond his pivw’ince. 

The tendency of weak final and initi.al vowels to ^alesee is marked 
most in those casea where the syllables immediatelv precedimj and im¬ 
mediately followinff, .are both accented, as in ‘ sorrow^'and pain,’ *tbe liol- 
low''abyss,’ where, indeed, it is irre^^istible; still, it exists, and ought to be 
taken account of, under other conditions, as in 

V 2 
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Again, sentential divisions, represented by stops, are not, 
as I bold, necessarily marked by any distinctive suspension ot 
vocal sound; nor do the rhythmical divisions of phrases 
necessarily coincide with the close of accented words : ^he 
finj^ unaccented syllable of any such word may, without 
impropriety, run into a succeeding phrase; and whenever 
this happens, there takes place, Ijetween the accented syllable 
of the word and its unaccented one following, a j^ause which 
oilier wise would take place at the close of the word. For 
instance, in the line. 

Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain—: 

here, between ‘Auburn and ‘loveliest,’ thei*e is a printed 
stoyj: now, some would phrase the line,— 

Sweel Auburn (loveliest | village | of the plain—, 

some, 

■w 

Sweet Au I burn, loveliest villjage of the plain—; 

and it cannot be said that either mode is wrong. However, 
if the former mode be taken, then there is a pause between 
‘ Auburn ’ and ‘ loveliest ’ (though not a more iftarkcd one, I 
should say, than there is between ‘ loveliest ’ and ‘ village ’) ^ 
if the latter, then there is no pause whatever between the 
firud syllable of ‘ Auburn/ and the inithil one of ‘ lovtlicat’ 
(notwithstanding that a stop is printed, and a sentential 
pause deemed due); but there a pause between the penul¬ 
timate and final syllables of ‘ Auburn; ’ and at that point, if 
anywliere, must be marked (if it ueed to be mai-ked) the 
elfect indicated hy the printed stop. 

It was admitted by implication, above, that in the last 

If true, here only.'^nnd of delicious taste—, 

Inhospitably,''and kills their infant rnnlcs—: 
in the lines following, 

To whom its safetj*^ a whole nation owes—, ^ 

His ewonl for glory', and his countiy'’s cause—, • 

Undaunted truth, knd dignity of mind—, 
the concurrent vowels are loft open: and yet they would quite naturally unite 
if the words containing them were to occur, under similar conditions, in com¬ 
mon or measured s'f«ech. Even though the fact were otlu'rwise, I should 
still contend that from such concurrences there results a fault of sound wliicli 
ought to be avoided in verse. 
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three exampld^ given by Dr. Johnson there is a suppression 
rather than a blending of vowels. This occurs in the case 
of all words like ‘ temple/ ‘ people/ ‘ battle/ * humble/ 
‘circle/ ‘abominable;’ that is, of words ending with the 
vowel ‘ e/ pi’cceded by the consonant ‘1/ together with .some 
other consonant: for instance, 

His temple right against the teraple''of God—, 

Arraying with reflected purple'^and gold—; 

here, the final vowels of ‘ temple ' and ‘ people ’ are abso¬ 
lutely mute; and the consonants attach themselves the 
inituil vowels of the next word; no thnt, to ear, these are, 
cases not of elision, but of contra^ftion : in fact, the endings 
of sucli wdi’ds are found not to Ije vowel-endings at all, if 
we consider what is the characteristic of a vowel-sound, 
namely, an effect in the production of which there is no eon- 
tiS^t gf the vocal organs: now, in pronouncing the final 
syllable of these and similar words, it will be found invariably 
that the tongue rests on the palate when the effort of pro¬ 
nunciation ceases.* 

Contracted, likewise, are final syllables in ‘ er ’ and ‘ on ’ f 


* On this point Walker well rciuarkii; ‘ Ij, pr<«^eded by a innte, and fol¬ 
lowed by an “c,” in a final Hvllable, has an imperfect sound which d«»cs n(*t 
much honour our laiigniigc. The L in this situation is neither sounded 
••el” nor “le,” but the final “e” is suppressed, and the precedimr mute 
aniculatos the I., witlunit either a preceding or succeeding vowel: so that 
the sound may be. called a monster, in grainmar,—a syllable without, n 
vowel. This will easily be perceived in the words “ able,” “ table,” “circle,” 
etc., w'bicli are pronounced “ abl’,” “tabl’,” “circl’,” ’etc. 

Even BO far back as the year JflfiS, we find Dr. Wallis treating us mute 
the linal ‘ e ’ of such wonte, e.g.: * Quando nutem nulla prsedictnrum rationuni 
urget continuationem ipsius e, ab accuratioribiis typogruphi.s tniuc dicruni 
omittitnr: nisi quod post I, alii consonae subjunctuin. a plerisquo adhtic 
retineatur, ut in “ candle,” “ handle,” “ little,” “ wrangle,” “ {.tossihlc," t*c., 
in qiiibusnuUi nunc inservit usni, adeoipie non incommode omitti poteiit 
Grainnyitica Linguee Anglicame,’ Ed. 1). 

t CotiT,raction.s of the mute final * e ’ and of the final ‘ er ’ and ‘ ou ’ occur 
often in the verse of our early dramatists; as is shown by Mr.^Wm. Sydney 
VFalker, in Hit ‘ Versification of Shakespear ; ’ (see from p. G7 to p. 74) and 
among tb%many pecuUaril,ies he sanctions, theae arc the only oac.s which ti> 
me seem admissible. As regards the final ‘ er * and ‘ on,’ such effects take 
place by operation of the same law as that which, in the body of a w'ord, 
renders mute an unaccented vowel, when followed by the consonant ‘ r ’ or 
*n:* thus, ‘sever, sev’ranec;* ‘savour, sav’ry;’ ‘eoRir, ev’ry;’ •snften, 
soft’ning;’ ‘reason, reos’ning; ’ and, in like manner, we have ‘savour, 
sav’rof; ’ ‘ river, riv’rof j * * soften, suft’nand {’ ‘ reason, reaa’ueth.’ 
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(however these sounds be represented to the eye) when they 
occur under conditions observable in the examples follow- 
ing:— 

And where the rivcr'^of bliss through midst of heav’n—, 

Before them in a cloud or pillar'^of tiro—, 

All judgment whethor^'in heav’n, or earth, or hell—, 

The savour'^of death, from all things else that live—, 

Whom rcason'^hath equall’d, force hath made supiemc. 

Under different rhythmical conditions, this kind of con¬ 
traction, though still possible, suggests itself less obviously: 
for instance, if we suppose lines such as 

A river in the ^jiidst between them flow’d—, 

And a pillar of tire before them went—, « 

• 

the words here adapt tlioinselves to the rhythm without con¬ 
traction ; ami have not, in the absence of it, a ])ad effect. 

But the imperfect endings of words like ‘ temple*' ‘ proplb,’ 
have not the same latitude of adaptation : followed by an, 
initial consonant, they necessarily, indeed, i)ass, and follow^ed 
by an jujcented initial vowel, they may perhaps pass, for 
independent syllables; hut they lose that charticter under 
different conditions: for the natural tendency of consonant * 
articulation is to unite with vowels which do not repel 
union; and wlionever, therefore, a weak syllable, beginning ‘ 
with a vowel, succeeds any such imperfect final sound, effect 
is given, or is duo, to this tendency.* 


The right mode, in niy opinion, to print words ending in ‘ er ’ and * on,’ 
when they siufcr this kitul of contnietion, is to cut out the vowel, and use 
the apostrophe, thus ; ‘ riv'r of blhs,’ ‘ pill’r of fire,’ etc. Dr. Newton, after 
saying (note 1, p. 248) that in such coses the word is to he iirononnced ‘ as 
one .«ji liable or two short ones,' uses a niaimer of printing which is con¬ 
sistent with neither treatment, namely, ‘ riv’er,’ ‘ piU’ar,’ ‘rcas’oii,’ etc. If 
the word is to be treated as ouc syllable, the vow'el ought to Iw cult out, and 
"the apt>stiMnho used ; if as two syllables, there is no need of the apostrophe. 

* Here,* alno, as in cases of elision, the tendency to coalesce, thou^ 
marked more strongly when both the adjoining syllables are Accented, ex¬ 
ists, however, when these conditions ai*e wanting: thus, in the lint, 

Swift as the sparkle of a setting star—, 
the imperfect syllable is made to count in the metre; but if, metre apart, the 
phrase * sparkle of a setting star ’ vrere to occur in common or measured 
speech, the final syffiiblc of ‘sparkle’ and the particle ‘of’ would m^e 
together but one sound. 
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The lines* 

To'^whom Satan, turning boldly, thus replied—, 

But he, the Supreme Good, to''whoin all things pure—, 

afeo present cases of contraction: for although the ‘ w ’ of 
‘ whom ’ is always mute, and the ‘ h' often so, in common 
speech, yet it never is after the particle ‘ to : ’ thus, we may 
say, without aspiration, ‘ for oom; ’ but we cannot Sfiy, witli- 
out it, ‘ to oom; ’ and the ‘ h ’ aspirate is a bar to elision. 
This, therefore, must be considered a case of arbitraiy con¬ 
traction, like ‘ I’ll ’ for ‘ I will,* sufficiently accredited to be 
admissible in verse; and I caII it arbitrary, to distinguish it 
from the contractions lierctofore just meutiouod, which take 
place by a natuml process. • 

And as a|ter a consomint we often drop the initial aspira¬ 
tion in ‘ whom,’ and ‘ whose,’ we drop it also after a con- 
soiBut or a vowel, in the ix^rsonal and {wssessive pronouns 
‘lie’<111(1'liis,' whem they precede, respectively, their verb or 
substantive 3 so that elision takes pLicc naturally between 
them and any preceding unaccented vowel. In fact, these 
prenouns, together with the auxiliary verb ‘ have,’ * are 
found to titkc, or to reject, aspiration, and therefore to be 
elidible, or not, exactly according to the conditions already 
staled (pp. 10, 11, 12), which cause them to be accented, or 
uraccented: c.g., 

Ooucerning thee to'^his angels: in their liands—, 

'fliis city'^his temiile, and his holy place—, 

Not this place only^'liis omnipresence fills—, 

Dejwsited within me, which to^'liave kept—, 

Worthy to^have not remain'd so long unsung—, 

Nor should’st thou^'havo trusted to that woman’s frailty—: 

hence, the line, 

^ This universe we have possess’d and rul'd—, 

is faulty; f because either there is hiatus between * we ’ and 


• Ev&i the possessive verb ‘ have ’ is not aspirated, when placed in sub- 
’tordinatiun, as, for instance, in 

Love seeks to have love; 

where elision takes place between ‘ to ’ and ‘ have.’ ^ 
t A similar ill effect there is in the line 

Of him who had stole Jove’s authentic fire— 
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* have,’ or there is attributed to * have ’ an aspiration not 
here due. 

On the other hand, the lines 

I had continued Imppy, had not my fault—, * 

Of high collat’ral glory. Him thrones and pow’rs—, 

are faulty in the opposite direction; because between 
‘happy’ and ‘had,’ between ‘glory’ and ‘him,’ elision is 
attributed; notwithstanding that both ‘ had ’ and ‘ him ’ 
require aspiration. 

As our language has a large number of dissyllables and 
monosyllables ending with an accented vowel, or diphthong 
sound (such as ‘say,’ ‘away,’ ‘decree,’ ‘sea,’ ‘sigh,’ ‘eje,’ 

‘ descry,* ‘ know,’ ‘ bestow,*** ‘ to and fro,’ ‘ few,’ ‘ renew,’ ‘ jefy,’ 

‘ alloy ’), it is of importance to decide the rhythmical quality 
of such sounds; that is, whether or not, they present, wien 
followed by a vowel, the alternative of an hiatus, or a 
harsh elision: to me it seems that they do not; Ixjcaiise'fi'om 
such concurrences in our language there is always found to 
result an intermediate sound of cither the consonant ‘ w ’ or 
of the consonant ‘ y.’ In fact, these final vowels are digam- 
mated.* And hero again, if there be any queskon, let an 
experiment be made: let the objector try if he can sound, 
natui-ally, in measured recitation, any one of these words, 
before an initial vowel, without some contact of the vocal 
organs : in the case of words ending with an ‘ o' or * on ’ 
sound, he may have ocular proof by making the experiment 
before a glass. 

The verses following furnish examples in which the oj)era- 
tion of this law may be observed;— 

a line which has much perplexed the commentators; though no one has 
ventured to pronounce it (what reallv it is) faulty: for here, the metre 
requires a separate syllabic utterance of ‘ who ’ and ‘ had,’ while tlfte proper 
rhythm of language' requires elision, which in the followiug line from * Sam¬ 
son Agonistes ’ «> 

As vile had been thy folly, who''havc profan’d, 
takes place. Tn such cases, then, the car expects, and tubes account of, eli- 
hiun, and if this be not provided for, the result is that the line seems to halt,’ 
lacking a syllable. 

* The term ’ Digamma’ is applied in tliis treatise alike to the latent 
power of our * w,’ and^o the Diijota, or latent power of our ‘ y.’ Tbeiterm 

* Diijota’ is borrowed from Mr. nonnycastle. (See p. 56, note *.) 
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Scowls o’er the darken’d landscape snow, or shower—, 

The birds their notes renew, and bleating herds—, 

Fly to and fro, and on the smoothM plank—, 

As when, far off at sea, a fleet descried—, 

But who are these ? For with joint step I hear—. 

But if the accentuation of a final vowel, in presence of 
an unaccented initial one, be preventive of hiatus in our 
language, the question arises whether the accentuation of an 
initial vowel, in presence of an unaccented final one, does not 
have the same effect. 

In the two first books of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ there are about 
foi’ty-nine instances of vowels left unolided under the last- 
mentioned conditions; and if these'^)e classified and examined, 
there will tic^found occurring before accented initial vowels, 

The particle ‘ the ’. 22 times, 

The particle * to ’ . 0, 

The*pronouns ‘ he ’ and ‘ she ’ 2, 

The preposition *by ’. 4 , 

The pronoun ‘thou ’ . 1 , 

The conjunction ‘ throu}j:h '. 1, 

The final ‘y ’ as in ‘ easy ’... 10. 


411. 

Thus, in tliii'ty-oiie cases out of the forty-nine, that is, in 
neai-ly three-fourths of the whole number, we have to deal 
with the particles * the ’ and ‘ to,’ of which neither can be 
inflected or cui’tailod. 

But here a question arises. Since our language, unlike 
most others in analogous cases, never cuts off the vowel of 
these particles, must there not be a reason for a state of 
tilings so exceptional? if Pope would not bring himself 
even ta elide the ‘ e ’ of * the ’ l)ofore ‘ old,’ may not such re¬ 
pugnance on his part bo traced to some cause other than the 
supposed iH effect of blending together an unaccented and an 
accentecT vowel 1 

Again, the vowel-sound of our particle ‘ the ’ is liere just 
the same as that of the Italian * gli,’ wliieh (except before 
words beginning with *i’) is never contracted, though 
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always elided: the elision, then, of ‘ the ’ before ‘ order,’ 
would correspond with that which takes place in the follow¬ 
ing lino of Tasso, 

a 

De soavc licor gli^'orli del vaso: 

now, elisions of this kind occur, as a matter of course, 
in almost every page of Italian poetry, which is admitted, 
nevertheless, to be the most melodious in existence. Why, 
then, should a state of tilings which causes no unpleasant¬ 
ness in one language, be held to cause it, under conditions 
which seem exactly similar, in another*? The answer, I 
think, is, that the conditions are not quite so similar as they 
seem. • 

The sound of our ai-ticlo ‘ the,’ before aconsonhnt, is one 
which cannot exactly be represented by any vowel or diph¬ 
thong; but it is identical with the vowel-sound of the 
French particle ‘le now, if this sound were retJrined b^j- 
fore an accented initial vowel, it would indeed cause a 
cacophony which might well be called (to use Dry den’s 
words) ‘a most horrible Ul-sounding gap:’ our ear, there¬ 
fore, at once rejecting it, ascribes to the article, ifi such posi¬ 
tions, the true vowel-sound of our letter ‘ e,’ as heard in the . 
pronoun ‘ thee; ’ and thus wo say ‘ thee earth,’ ‘ thee air,’ ‘ thee 
oracle,’ ‘thee overtui*e,’ ‘ thee anchor,’ etc. 

Two articles (‘ a ’ and ‘ the ’) are evermore, and irrepres¬ 
sibly, recalling in our speech: accordingly, we have to say 
‘ a king,’ ‘ a roafl,’ ‘ a mountain : ’ but we cannot say ‘ a ant,’ 

‘ a anchor,’ ‘ a obstacle.’ Why not ? Because of the hiatus :* 
so to get rid of the hiatus, wo conveiii ‘ a ’ into ‘ an,’ and 
thus ends all difficulty with resjioct to this article. In like 
manner, when dealing with the definite aiticle, wo say ‘ the 
road,’ ‘ the king,' ‘ the mountain ; ’ but as we cannot, Jaecause 
of the hiatus, give this aiiicle, before a vowel, the same 
sound it has before a consonant, here also we hate recourse 
to an expedient; but the expedient here consists, not in 

* Strange thouglyt may seem, the fact, however, is, that our three par- 
ticks ‘ the,’ ‘ a,’ and Tto,’ all take, before a consonant, the above-mentioned 
vowel-sound of the French particle * le.’ 
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taking up an euphonic consonant, or in cutting off an 
obnoxious vowel, but in changing, as I have shown, the vowel 
sound: which done, we stop. But why do wo not, having 
the power, go on? why do we rest satisfied with the 
change made, when a further change is quite practicable ? 
wliy not boldly cut out the ‘o' of ‘ the,’ as the French and 
Italians do the corresponding vowel of their definite article ? 
Btxsauso our ear tells us that from the newly impaited vowel- 
sound a consonant soun«l results; and that enough, therefore, 
has Ijeen done to fill up the vacuity. 

Now, if anyone will repeat in succession, so as to.make a 
sort t)f scale, all the various initial %'owcl-sounds, such as we 
have in ‘ author,’ ‘ army,’ ‘ angel,’ ^anchor,’ ‘ eagle,* ‘entr.ance,’ 
‘ idol,’*‘ iniage,’ ‘ omen,’ ‘ obstacle,’ ‘ owl,’ ‘ Ouse,’ ‘ utterance,’ 
prefixing to each this particle ‘ the; ’ thus, 


the au, 
the a (iTal.), 
the a (ting.), 
the an, 
the c, 
f the on, 
tlie i, 


the h-T, 
the o, 
the oh, 

the ow (a«! in owl), 
the oil (us in Ouse), 
the ult, 


he will find (unless pains ho taken to prevent it) that an 
intermediate sound of the consonant ‘ y * makes itself per¬ 
ceived throughout;* and what I suggest is, tliatto an innate, 
though, perhaps, tinconscious, perception of this sound’s pre¬ 
sence, is due alike the non-contraction of our definite article, 


* In the rapid utterance of coniiuon spreeh, this sound way he lost; but 
in the more slow, more strong]}'’ m.-irked, more distinct utterance of declama¬ 
tion, it is either heard, or may be heard. 

1 do not deny that even in declamation, the article may he ntterrd before 
any of the above-mentioned words, without producing the ‘djijota: ’ what 
I as.''ert,*howevcr, is, that when not elicited, the sound ia still latent, and 
may be elicited at pleasure, becau.se it is an effect resulting naturally from 
the vowels hero concurrent- when rendered in a way which does not go 
beyond the*privilegos of declaimed speech. 'I'hc utterance which marks the 
‘diijota’ differs from that which doe.s not mark it, only in a more eom- 
bleteh’ distinct enunciation of the pure sound pertaining to the vowel ‘ e.’ 
Both modes are natural; and it is impossible to .say that one is more natural 
than the other : but one ia more suitable for recited ifiirse ; and a choice of 
either b(dng offered, we arc at liberty to take the one which best suits our 
purpose. 
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and the repugnance, felt by Pope and others, t 5 elide it, in 
certain cases. 

And if I be told, by way of objection, that, according to 
this theory, there will practically be no difference between 
‘ arrow’ and ‘ Yarrow,’ ‘ between ‘ear ’ and ‘year,’ ‘ east’ and 
‘ yeast,’ ‘ earning ’ and ‘ yearning,’ * oak ’ and * yoke,’ and so 
forth, I i*eply, that though between such words, under other 
conditions, there is a well-defined diversity of sound, yet, 
between them, when preceded by the definite article, the 
difference is hardly, if at all, perceptible. And here the 
reader will note that I have not asserted the* diijota* to be 
entirely identical with tlie consonant ‘y:’ I would rather 
describe it as a * vis,’ a powei*, of that letter, lather than the 
full power: and if I bo asked to illustrate the distinction 
thus drawn, I would instance the effect this letter has in 
* yoke,’ * year,’ * yeast,’ and * yearning,’ when these words, or 
the like of them, are utteicd separately, or after a final con¬ 
sonant, as compared with the eflect it has in them sifter the 
definite article : in the latter case the * y ’••consonant sound, 
though still heard, is heanl somewhat less forcibly than be¬ 
fore ; and in this less forcible utterance we have just the 
state of things which brings as to the ‘diijota.’ Now, 
words like ‘oak,’ * ear,’‘ east,’ ‘earning,’ etc., take, under 
similar circumstances, a sound, though not, it may be, tlic 
full sound, of the letter ‘y;’ on the one hand, then, a 
previously existing sound is reduced to a ceiiain point; on 
the other, a sound not previously existing, asserts itself uj) to 
a cei'tain point; and thus, by a simultaneous process of ap¬ 
proximation, we arrive at results which, to all intents and 
purposes, are identical in effect. Indeed, so close is the aji- 
proxiraation, that the difference remaining, if any there be, 
is very much the same as that which exists in music between 
G sharp and A flat; notes which, though theoretically 
separated by an enharmonic interval, are, neVartheless, 
i*epresented by one and the Sfime sign on keyed instruments. 

And to test the truth of what I here advance, let the 
reader try the experiment of eliding * tilie ’ before an«initial 
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‘ y,’ side by aide with elision of it before an accented initial 
vowel; and he will find, if I mistake not, results all but 
identical: and if I lie told that there can be no elision 
before a consonant, my answer is that the initial * y,' while 
possessing, in certain positions, the full power of a consonant, 
is yet found to have, in other positions, some properly of a 
vowel: for not only, as is shown above, does it take, when 
preceded by the definite article, a sound less distinct than the 
one it takes when standing singly, or coming after a conso¬ 
nant, but ‘ the ’ itself, when followed by this lettei*, takes, or 
may take, very much the same sound it has when followed 
by an accented vowel.* 

Such are the reasons which bccur to me as sufScient to 
justify us^n,exempting from the reproach of hiatus all these 
rhythmical phrases in which * the ’ is used, unelided, before 
an accented initial vowel, f 


* * Y,’ when it follows a ronsf)nant, is a vowel; when it iirocetlt - either a 
vowel or a diphthong, it is a consonimt: ‘ yo, young.’ It is tliou^^ht by .some 
to be in all cat>e.s ii vowel: but it may be obseive<l of ‘y ’ as of * w,’ that it 
follows a vowel without any hiatus, as in ‘rosy youth.’ (Dr. Johnson’s 
* Grammar of the English Tongue. ’) 

Undoubtedly, aa i)r. Johnson says, there is no hiatus in * rosy youth ; ’ 
nor, as I should say, in ‘ the youth ; ’ but equally, to my mind, l)eyond doui)t 
i.s it tliat the initial ‘ y ’ of ‘ youth ’ is not heard, in eitla r ease, as it is heard 
when the mmii stands alone, or is preceded by a constmant. The following 
line from Ranu!.ay’s HJonlie Shepherd,’ 

My father’s hearty table you soon shall see, 
is remarkable, as containing a eontraetioii (aiul, I think, a perfectly legiti- 
mule one) of the final syllable of ‘ table, ’ into one syilabu; .sound witli * you 
now, such au effect would not occur before any eunsunuut otiier than a *y.’ 
Even in Milnm’s line 

Justly, yet despair not of thy final pardon (‘ S. A.’), 
elision between the final vowel of ‘justly,’ and ‘yet,’ s(*enis an eflTect quite 
admissiblo : and that Milton so inteiuled it I believe f<»r this reason : if eli¬ 
sion is not admitted, there. i.s a syJIalde t<»o many in the verse ; and 1 find 
not so much os the appearance of such a thing el.'iewherc in ‘Satusou 
Agonistes.’ 

The French w'ord ‘yeux* affords a further reinarkahlo testimony ns to 
the double chnrneter of thi.s initial ‘ y : ’ the ‘ y ’ of ‘ yeu.'t ’ i.s just as much a 
coiisonant as the ‘y ’ of ‘youth,’ or of any other Engli.sh word begimiiug m 
♦he same lyay; and. jet, nevertheless, in ‘ les yeux’ the ‘.s’ of ‘les’ is 
iH>unded,a& tliough it were followed bv a vow^el. 

t The vowel-sound of the Italian ‘ i" in ‘gli,’ being identical with that of 
' ‘ c’ in ‘ the,’ and the *o ’ of ‘ orli ’ wirh that of ‘ order ’ (see p- 74), it may be 
urged that if the digaiiiina be present in ‘ the. order,’ it will be present, 
likewise, in ‘gliorli.’' All I venture to say on tliw point is, that, theoreti¬ 
cally, iherc seems no reason w'hy this power slioiud not exist, under the 
conditions sup[X)aed, in Italian, provided Italians choose to firunounce their 
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The particle ‘ to/ wliicli lias next to be considered, hjxs 
also a variable pronunciation : on the one hand, it takes, like 
‘ the,’ before a consoimnt, the vowel-sound of the Fi*ench 

r 

particle ‘ le; ’ on the other, it takes, before a vowel, not the 
true sound of our vowel ‘ o,' but that of our vowel * u,' as 
heard in ‘ you ’ and ‘ through,’ which beyond doubt do not 
lend themselves to elision before accented vowels : now, these 
words oi'e sometimes accented, sometimes not; but ‘ thiough ’ 
is certainly not accented when, witliout being preceded by a 
verb, it is used as a preposition iniuicdiately before a noun- 
substantive, as in the line. 

Through all tlie changing scenes of life ; 

a line which few people, I think, will be inclined b) pronounce 
faulty; but if there be no hiatus between ‘through’ and 
* all,’ I do not see on what principle there should be hold to 
be any between ‘ to ’ and ‘ all ’ in the line 

To all you ladiCwS now on hind : 

I hold indeed that there is none in either case ; and that 
the argument above applied as to the jnesence of one foiin of 
digamma, applies equally hei’e as to the presence of another : 
nor is ocular proof in this case wanting, for as surely as the 
hammer of a pianoforte strikes the string above it whenever 
the corresponding note on the key-lxjard is touched, so sin-oly, 
in these and like cases, do the lips, hy closing, testify tliat a 
consonant sound is uttered. 

Granting then that the final unaccented ‘ e ’ sound of ‘ the,’ 
and the corresponding * u ’ sound of ‘ to' arc respectively 
digammated in the positions aforesaid, it will follow that 
many similar endings are, in such positions, affected after the 
same manner; and similar, on the one side, is the * e ’®Bound 
of * he,’ ‘ she,’ and ‘ ye ; ’ and similar, on the other, are, as I 
have shown, the ‘ u ’ sound of ‘ you ' and ‘ through’,* which, 


definito article, before an accented vowel, with as much distinctness as wo 
pronounce ours; but, iu^^act, they do not: for theirinvririahle rule is to con¬ 
tract ‘ gli ’ before all words beginning with un ‘ i,’ and to elide it in aii other 
cases. 
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indeed, are the only unaccented monosyllables in our lan¬ 
guage having a vowel sound exactly like that of our ‘ to.’ 

But there are other vowel endings which, on the same 
jirinciple, art? similarly affected also; and these are our ‘i’ 
sound, as heard in ‘ by,’ and the pronoun ‘ I,’ and the primary 
close sound of our ‘o,’ as heard in ‘so,’ and ‘ though ’ (which 
are often unaccented), and the ‘ ow ’ diphthong sound, as 
beard in ‘thou.’ 

Thus, the line. 

Knowing who I am, as I know who thou art, . 

which, at first sight, seems to havo thi-ee hiatuses, is found on 
examination to have none. • 

As regards the final ‘ y ’ of words accented on the ])enul- 
timate or antepenultimate, I have only to say tliat it docs 
not, in my judgment, carry with it any digsuniunting power.* 

’ . . • --“T;-;■ 

* This leticr liaa two somids ; one, as lieard in ‘ propboey,’ ‘ tes- 

• tity.’ whicli is the pure primary nomid of our vowel ‘i;' another, as he.nrd in 
* plenty,’ ‘ secrecy,' ‘ falhicy,’ of wliich I scarce know what .‘iceouiir to f;ive, as 
it eanuot he referred to any other known vowel-sound, being, hy itself, a 
sort of open ^unt, at once guttural and n.isal. 

Be,n Jonslm's .statement that compounds of ‘faeio,’ like ‘liquefy,’ ‘qual¬ 
ify,’ &e., are aecented on their final .sylhahle, is not (aa 1 believe) toundedon 

* aiiC rule of pronuiieiiition peculi.ar to his time, but on a false assmn]>tion, 
still eonnnon among grammarians, that neceut, in oorlain eases, is a neees- 
saiy aeconipaiiiment of vowel-sound. A remarkable instance of this error is 
furnished by Dean Alford. After <|iioting a correspond(-ut who eomplainsof 
the stress laid (as lie says) on the final syllable of ‘ propboey,’ and Avho asks 
wh.nt AA'c should think of ‘extasf,’ ‘fjillaev,’ or ‘ phantasy,’ ospeeinlly if put 
in the plural, the Dean goe^ on to say : ‘In this ca.se usage is tight, and 
apparent analogy wrong ; “ c\tasy,” as Ave have already seen, is from the 
Greek AA'ord ‘‘ex-.tasis,” “phantasy” from the Greek Avord “ fantasm,” 
“falliiey” from the Latin Avord “fullacia;'’ but “prophcey” is from the 
Greek “profeteia.” and it is, therefore, not Avithout reason that Ave lay the 
stress on the bust syllable. The verb to “proplio-<y” aa-c pronounce in the 
same way; I suppose by a double analogy : partly guided by the .voiind of 
the siibstfiutiAT, partly by that of (dher words ending in “y,” as “ qualify,” 
“ multiply,” “mystifj'.”’’ (* Queen’s Knglish,’ pp. .W, .Ol.) 

Noav, observation should ini\*e taught Dtiau Alford thai sires.-!, or absence 
of it, on SA'llables of Kriglish words derived from Greek or Latin, is very 
litth* indeed defiendent on the question of‘long’ or ‘short’ in corresponding 
Enables of. those languages: there is.‘then, no relevancy in attributing to 
Greek or Latin origin the syJlabie sound of this or that Knglish AA^ord, unless it 
,caa he shoAA'n that all syllabic sound in Knglish words ot like origin is b) l)e ac- 
counb*d for on the same princi])lc. So long as avc aiv coTitent to take our lan¬ 
guage as it i.s. to fitiidv its effects, and make- the be.st of them, Ave stand on safe 
groupd ; but if people must needs render n reason fiir every thing they meet 
Avith ii9the course of such researches, they will soon find them.seh'es involved 
ill all sorts of inoousistencies and contradictions. But Dean Alford and 
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Now', although the arguments here used, k>nd the con¬ 
clusions come to, may seem at variance with the remarks 
made in p. 60 , yet there is in reality no contradiction : for 
there I argue, on the assumption of eminent poets, that 
hiatus results from certain combinations of words, whereas 
here my argument is, that from those, and similar combina- 
tioiLS, no hiatus results: the sole question with mo being, 
not whether there be less evil in leaving vowels open than in 
eliding them, but whether, elision not being used, the vowels 
are left open or not: positively, I maintain that if hiatus 
be a fault of sound, it is just as much so, caBteris paribus, in 
one language as in another : * and not the least do I incline 
to Dr. .Johnson’s dictum, that elision, while suitable for other 
languages, may be unsuitable for ours, unless wo can allege 
a difTorence of conditions, and point out whei-ein the difference 
consists. 

But though Milton very often does not elide before ac¬ 
cented vowels, he very often, however, does; as is seen by 
the following examples,— 

before all temples the''upTight heart and pure—, , 

Of tow’ring eagles to^all the fowls he seems—, 

Tho'^earth cumber’d, and the wing’d air dark with plumes--, 

A passage down to the^'eartli, a passage wide—. 

Now morn her rosy steps in the^'eastern clime —, 


liis correspondent are both on the wrong track; they fail to distiiimiish bt‘- 
tween two things csscntiully distinct; between stress (which is acecjnt) and 
mere vowel-sound. The only difference between the liiial ‘ y ’ of ‘ ex'stasy ’ 
and that of ‘ prophecy,’ is, that, in the, former case, the vowel takes the non¬ 
descript found above mentioned, and in the other, the pure vowel-sound of 
onr ' i; ’ but one vowel-sound is nut, by its nature, a jot mure liable to stress 
than another; nor, in fact, is the ‘y’ of any among the words before us, 
entitled to the least stress. 

* I will here point out an inconsistency which has often slnick me. Let 
any Englishman, who may bo fitted for the task, undertake to examine some 
lirth-fonu Latin verse exercise, and he will det*m intolerable the slightest 
riuw in the versification. How much does an hiatus pain biin! what sen¬ 
sitiveness of nerve he shows if a single false quantity be committc‘d! Biit 
let this rigid luicompromising critic turn then to English verse, and we shall 
find him unho.sitatingly accepting, or, it may be, himself using, the very, 
same effects, or the same in principle, as those bv which he had just before 
boon so much shocked in a school-lfoy’s crude effusions. Now a Latin hiatus 
is no worse than an Knjijlish one; and the principle which forbids the use of 
false quantity in an ancient tongue, applies with (‘quel force agaii^st the 
use of false accent in a inixleru. 
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Ladon<>with fairest fruits that seem'd the^'eye—, 
Charybdis, and by the^'other whirlpool steer’d—. 

As from the centre thence to the^'iitmost pole—, 

Into^nltcr darkness, deep ingulf’d, his place. 

Now, it seems, at first sight, impossible that each of these 
opposite modes can be right: nevertheless, in this cjise, as in 
others, we shall find it not easy to pronounce either wrong. 

The key of the difficulty will, I think, be found, if, while 
recognising the power or * vis ’ of the ‘ y ’ and of the ‘ w,' we 
take jiccount of their twofold operation. 

I have already shown that when ‘ the * or ‘to' ai*e elided, 
* the effect is to convert the vowels ‘ e ’ and ‘ o,’ i*es])cctively, 
into the initial consonants ‘ y ’ and ‘ w : ’ the immediate cause 
of this convci-sion is the rapidity with which the particles are 
pronounced: thus, whenever the vowels of these particles 
meet other vowels, the consonant ‘ vis Ms alr.v.\ys present and 
operatwo, {hough ndt always operative as a digammating 
‘,viswhen the initial syllable is unaccented, elision natu¬ 
rally takes place, and we see what then bec^oincs of tlie final 
vowels; but if there be accent, it causes a resistsince whicli 
retards, or may retai'd, the voice, and, rotsirding it, brings 
out the digiimma: })ut still, elision is practicable, provided 
the particles bo nttci'ed with a rapidity sufficient to overcome 
the i-esistance oflered; and we can so utter them, oj* not, at 
plcasuic, because there is no law which i)rescribes !»ow fast, 
or how much less fast, the utterance should bo: but the 
choice * is open only where thcTO is accent; for it is resistance 
which brings out the digamma; and unaccented syllables 
olfer no I’csishnice. f 

* Diversity of practice, under .seeming identity of conditionn, on any jjiven 
point, is notj^ 1 mu.st own, a thing to be wislied for in verse ; and 1 would 
gladly devi.se some i»rmciplc for the guidane.e of versitiers in exercising the 
discrethiii whieh s<-cins due to them on this point: Init none .such oa-ury to 
me ;#ior do 1 believe that a reliable one i.s to bo ibiiiid. 

f The only |x>ii)t on which 1 incline differ with Mr. Itonnycastle (nee 
p. 56, rote *j is in doubting whetlter these consonant powers of the. ‘tv’ 
an(f‘y' would make themselves felt in Greek when eaeli of the consonant 
vowel's is .short, as in a.\ve’ W»)k« : if it would, tlien we must su[)pose the 
ancient Greek to have btHjn more strongly digainmalet', than our English 
is : and pcnjiaps it was To me, however, there seems a greater probability 
that in this and '■iinilar cases the gn]> was tilled up by some otlier process. 

G 
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One reason, as I have said, why open voxels are objec-' 
tionable in verse, is, because there is a natural tendency to 
blend into one syllabic sound the final and initial vowels of 
separate words : but sometimes (as when, for instance, both 
vowels are accented) this tendency does not exist; so that, 
in such cases, the ol>jection above stated does not apply; and 
the question arises whether concurrent vowels, which do not 
easily coalesce, are admissible in verse without elision'? 

In the prose writings of Torquato Tasso,* there is a rather 
remarkable passage, bearing portly on this point. 

Speaking of several things which cause ruggedness 
(asprezza) of composition, but, at the same time, a certain 
gi’andcur and gravity, he quotes, in illustration, four verses 
of Dante, ‘ in which,' lie says, ‘ the vowels are not absorbed, 
but tliere is made, as it were, a gap and a chasm : ’— 

Poi fe Cleopatras lussuriosa—,. » 

La onde il carrogiA. era sparito -, 

Vid' JO scritte al somma d’ una porta—, 

Nel ciel che pifi della sua luce prende, 

F'u io- etc.: 

t 

‘although,’ he adds, ‘the concourse of i docs not cause so 
great a chasm or hiatus as th.it of a and o, for which we aib 
wont to open the mouth wider.’ 

Now, such concurrences being prima facie licentious, while 
Tasso here sjjcaks of them as ofiects permissible, nay praise¬ 
worthy, at times, it is well worth while to pass in i-cview 
each of the examples thus approved by him. 

Poi 6 Cleopatras lussuriosa—: 

‘poi,’ which in the body of a verse should count for but 
one syllable, is here used as two; and no elision takes place 
between the final ‘ i ’ and the ‘ b * which follows. « 

Vid'io scrittc al somma d’ una porta—: ^ 

here, too, the ‘ io,’ which ought to count for but one syllable, 
counts for two; but this is not a case of hiatus in the ordi¬ 
nary acceptation of the term. But as nothing whicli Tasso 


• ‘ Del Poema Eroico,’ Libro Quinto. 
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writes on maliters of versification is to be passed over lightly, 
I will here pause to enquire why it is that neither of these 
two effects have seemed offensive to his ear. 

He admits that the concourse of the ‘i’ does not cause, in 
these cases, so great a gap as that of the ‘ a ’ and ‘ o’ in ‘ la ondo ’ 
(and ho might have added as that of the ‘a’ and ‘e’ in ‘giA, 
era ’); and the reason, he says, is, that the mouth is not 0])ened 
so wide in the one case as in the other : but is there not, de¬ 
pendent on this, another reason, which he fails to mention, 
namely, that in passing from the ‘ i ’ of * poi * to the accented 
‘ and from the tonic ‘ i ’ of * io ’ to the unaccented ‘ o,’—in 
both these cases, the tongue toucl^es the palate, and so jiro- 
duces the ygeonsonant sound ? So, at least, to me it seisms.* 

‘ Fu io,’ ‘ la onde,* * giA, era : ’ in each of these cases both 
the syllables are accented, and elision does not suggest itself. 

^ We ha^e, then, before us the fact tlia t Tasso quotes with 
apjJTOval examples of concurrent vowels, left unelided, in 
verse, among which a cei-tain numlx)r are unquestionably 
left open. Now, as effects which a piot sfinctions in the verse 
of others he«is likely to make u.sc of in his own, it becomes a 
matter of some interest to enquire, firstly, whetlier Tasso 
“does himself use concuiTcnt vowels without elision; and, 
secondly, if he does, how far the iisiige goes. 

In the 1 . 5,330 verses of the ‘ Oerusalemme ’ there arc 
not, T believe, to be found more than twenty-six instances of 
‘ prima fiicio ’ hiatus; and the vowel combinations they pre¬ 
sent are as follow :— 

Chi 6 (occurring twice), Tent6 clla, 

Cosi, or si alto (3 times), Mu clla (t vvice), 

NA atto, — 6 (twice), 

Trc anni, — esce, 

* In the verse, 

m Io, io vorrei die il vostro alfo valorc, 

the words ‘ io,’ ‘ io ’ <jount for hut two syllables ; and it docs not scorn [»oh- 
sible to pass from one to the titiier without closing the lips. From this 
meveinent a ‘ w ’ digammating power results. Now, if the words were pn- 
nounced as having each two syllables (as in ‘vid’ io’), would not, also, the 
‘ V '-consonant sound assert itself between the ‘ i ’ and tjj^c ‘ o ’ of each word ? 
This line gf argument might be carried farther with a view to show that the 
said consfmant powers are both often present in other modern languages be¬ 
sides our own. 

o 2 
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Petrarch’s practice. 


Piii alto (3 times), Ma csso, 

— atto, — ecco, 

— aspre, — empi, 

— oltre, — odi, 

Pi«\ e piil (3 times), Da ire. 




Here, then, one I’omark obviously occurs; if Tasso in¬ 
deed deems hiatus to be a means of good effect in verse, it is 
a means, at any rate, by him used with extreme chariness. 

Consulting Petrarch, wo find him to furnish al)out fifty- 
two similar examples; of which the vowel combinations ai'e,— 


Chi Gis\ era, 

Cosi (or si) alto (6 times), Tu ora, 

— aspre (twice), ® 0 occhi, 

— or, — anime. 

jiltro. 


— ora, 

Doh 1 or, 

Pill alto (3 times), 
-- altri, 

-- oltre, 

Far5 io (twice), 
Saro io, 

La oltre, 

- - undo. 


— ora, 

— ultimo, 

— aspettata, 

— iuvidia, 

— incoiistanzaj 
Fu io, 

— oso, 

E' or, 

— oggi, 

Fa ir, 


Te essendo, 

E di te e di me, 
Ma6, 

Da inde (twice): 
Qui 

Di e notte (twice) 
Cost al Jmue, ^ 
Tu hai, 

Ch’io odo, 

-- era, 

Artu, e tre Cesari, 
Pero ill, 

- i miei, 

— i di miei: 


and elfects of this kind are very common in Dante. 

It appeal's, then, that in dealing with exceptional cases 
of concurrent vowels, Tasso lays down for himself three 
rules; namely, 

1 . When two accented vowels meet, as in ‘ cost alto,’ 
‘ tent?) el la,’ elision is to be forbome: 

2 . Ceiiiain unaccented monosyllables (like ‘ ma,’ ‘ da,’ * n?j,’ 
‘ jfth ’) are not to be elided before an accented initial vowel ; 

3 . Nor * pid,’ being accented, in the phrase ‘piu ^ pid,’ l>e- 
fore an unaccented initial. 

With one exception,* Pctrai'cli’s practice is found to be 
just the same, as regards these points; and, further, wo find 
that * 


Once only, ‘ Lii onde’ is elided by Petrarch; 
La^ondc io passava sol per m'io destiuu. 
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1 . He forbears to elide the accented * u’ of Artii before 
an unaccented initial; 

2 . Also the unaccented ‘tu/ and <fu’* in the same 
position: 

3 . In the phrase * di e notte,* he elides ‘ di/ or not, at 
pleasure; but, oftener than otherwise, he does not elide it: 

4 . In two instances, he leaves ‘ cosi ’ unelided before an 
unaccented vowel; while, in several other cases, he adopts the 
contrary mode, e.g. * e co8i''avvien: ’ 

5 . ‘ Te ’ is twice by him left unelidod before an unac¬ 
cented initial; 


* The pronoun ‘tu’ when immediatclir preccdiiif' its verb, ‘fti’ when 
fvuxiliary, and ‘ pit ’ when followed by an accented syllable, must cacli be 
held unaccented, N(»w, the vowel-sound in each of these is the sumo a>* that 
•)f our particle ‘to:’ hence the Italian prontinn ‘tu,’ when unaccented, 
sounds just the same os our said particle. N'evcrtbclesa, 1 cannot pnHluce a 
siii^rlc instance in which the funner is elided hetbre an accented initial v>)wcl; 
vidiDe we oocasiomdly elide our particle iu such a position ; thus, 

* A txiw’rinjc tai^lc b>''aJl the fowls he seems. 

. The reason, I suggest, is, that though both are unaccented, both are m)t. 
equally unimportant: hence, the particle, being intrinsically insignificant, 
is marked by an invariable fugitiveness of sound, which is by no nieaiis u 
characteristic of the pronoun. 

But be tlAt as it may, Ruch concurrences seem systematically to be 
avoided by Italian veTsiliers; and when found to be unavoidable,’ arr- not 
held to ivquire elision : thus, we sec that Petrarcli and 'J'asso do not elide in 
‘ piu alto,’ etc.., nor Petrarch iu ‘ tu ora,’ *fu oso,’ nor Dante in ‘ tu ardi 
and yet, I do not observe that any cAmsonant power makes itself felt between 
the unaccented ‘ piu’ or ‘fu,’ and aoeenred initials, as in 

Piu alto, 

— atto, 

— aspre, 

— oltre—, 

notAvithstanding that betAveeu our particle ‘to’ and (xirresponding iunial 
vowels, as iu 

To alter, 

— act, 

— ask, 

— open, 

there is a quite jiorcoptible sound of the w ; and the same nonnd, I should 
say, is perceptible in ‘ tu ora,’ ‘ tu ardi.’ The difference of effect is due to 
diversit/ of initial consonant sound in the prior word; and that this is so 
M'ilJ he seen if we substitute an initial ‘ p ’ or * f ’ tor the initial ‘ t ’ in ‘to 
after,’ ‘ to ask,’ etc., and we slmll find that the w sound is no longer percep¬ 
tible. In pronouncing ‘few’or ‘pew’ the lips open; iu pronouncing ‘to’ 
they tend to close. 

• The ‘ u ’ vowel-sound is the one of all others which can least easily he 
elided when it meets with resistance: accordingly, we find that the Italian 
tongue docs not possess a singlcword, other than monosyllables, ending with 
an unaccented ‘ u ; ’ nor arc the monosyllables unacAmted except when u.cod 
as prody tics. Moreover, the Latin tongue has not a single short final ‘ u.’ 
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G. And thrice, in the same position, the iBnal**o’ of ‘ perb;’ 

7 . The interjection * O ’ is four times left unelided when 
followed by initial accent, and thrice wlien not followed.* 

Now, doubtless, in the greater part of these words, the 
vowels are left open j but it is not so (as I believe) whenever 
the concurrent vow«l sounds are the same as those from 
which, in English, the digamma I'esults. 

To me, at least, it seems tliat, under similar conditions, 
similar effects would result in every language. In saying 
this, however, 1 wish to be understood as merely stating a 
theoretical opinion.f 

As regards the monosyllable ^ ma,* there is no doubt that 
Italians do dwell on it (astlo also the French on their ‘ mais ’) 
far more than we ever dwell on our mean-sounding eejuiva- 
Icnt conjunction : but whether this be due to any cause 
other than mere caprice of elocution, I do not venture to 
say; again, some vowels am more sonorous than others*; 
juid the final vowels of monosyllables are more soiiorou.s than 
the same vowels when found at the close of other words; 
and the more sonorous a sound is the less easily docs it lend 
itself to elision under the conditions supposed. 

The fiict, at any Kite, I’cmains, that Dsmte, Petrarch, and 


• There w a tlifference U) l>e obawod bt‘tiv«on theiiiterjcotion ‘o’ or ‘oh,’ 
whm uH the mere sign of a vocuiive e-iise,, and tlie same when used tt» 
exhovi. invoke, or adjure: in the. one eaw it does not take ae«'nt, in the 
otlier, 1 should say, it doe.s ; and this seems to ho iieknoAvledged by J'etrareh 
■wlien ill the lines 

nspettata in rieJ anitna holla I 
(>, invidia iiemica di virtiide ! 

O, incoustanza delle umane rose 1 

he a)istaiu8 from eliding before an unaccented inilial; notwithstauding that 
the general rule of Italian ver.'«ilioation Is certainly to elide the interjec¬ 
tion in such jioaition. Before an accented initial, Petrarch, I lieliovo.ahvays 
forbears oliaiun. The linage of other poet.s after his time, so faj as my 
ob‘<crvaliou goes, seems to bo entire avoidance of such concurrent's. A't 
lea."t, I do not know of any case in wliich this interjection is elided before 
an' ufcentcd initial. In Latin verse we know the rule is never, under ar^ 
cireumstanoeM, to elide the Interjection. 

f It is a fact here wftrchy to he noticed that Motastasio, and Alfieri, 
hardly ever, if at all, allow any concuiTcnccs of nnelided vowels, such as’ 
ihost*'which, spm-iugly (as we have seen) u^cd by Tasso, less sparingly by 
Petrarch, are often nseil by Dante. They seem, indeed, systematically to 
avoid all combinations Irhich place them under the alternative of eliding, in 
such cases, or of forbearing to elide. 
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Tasso persistently refuse to elide * ma/ or * da/ or ‘ fu/ or 
‘ tu/ or * n6/ before an accented initial vowel; and this can 
only be because these monosyllables have been felt by them 
to be, if not unelidible, at least better left uuelided, under 
such conditions. 

We must allow, then, that there are-iwo kinds of hiatus; 
one, in which the dissonance arising fi*om an incomplete 
sound is aggravated by artificialncss of uttemuce; another, 
in which the dissonance exists simply, without any such ag¬ 
gravation. The foioner kind is absolutely rejected in Italhin 
verse; the latter, if not deemed quite inadmissible, is.yet in 
fiict very spanngly admitted. 

In answer, then, to the question, raised in p. 82 , whether 
a concuiTeiSiBe of accented and undigammated vowels may be 
allowed in verse without elision, J have to say, firstly, that 
elisicMi never ought to take place l>etween two accented 
\t)WQls; Secondly, •that the effect of it, when only one is 
.accented, is at times unsatisfactoiy: it would be hotter, then, 
to avoid all such concurrences; * hut if tliat be found im¬ 
possible, then the preferable course would be to leave the 


* Though the terra ‘hiatus’ is Keiicrally applied to the gap caused b.v 
the conriirrcTice of uuelided vowels iu separate words, we. ought not here to 
overlook the fact that nmny languages, more or les.s, and Latin and Italian 


as much as any, ahoiuid with words in which concurrent vowels arc sounded 
as separate h>llables; as, for instance, in Italian ‘ glon’oso,’‘odi'o'to,’‘ori- 
ente,’ ‘ sdave,’ * fastidioso,’ * lilial,’ ‘ impartial,’ ‘ feligi'oii,’ ‘ iles'iar,’ ‘ maestro,’ 
‘pacbe,' ‘viaggio,’ ‘ tridniante.’ etc. etc. Tliis tivatiueiit i<, nodouht, excep¬ 
tional ; hut still, it alwny.'* is ohser\'ed in certain words; and the miinhcr of 
them is not a few: now, in some, such cases, one <tf the two vowels may, 
perhaps, he digainmated ; in some, ueilhcr of them i.s, or can be: lieu.-e it 
follow.s that hiatus within words is a tiling wdiieh d<«>s iH-eur occasionally 
in verso; and as oiir ears endure it under such conditions, while, for the 


most part, they arc intolerant of it between words, a qiiotion ari.ses Imw the 
apparent inconsistency can he explained ? (hie reason is ohvioii.s: as such 
and such is the right way of pronouncing certain words, they iiinst needs he, 
so pronounced in |x>etry, or not used at all; and not to use iheni would bo 
to reiidef poetry well-nigh impossible: the ear, therefore, recognising the 
nccessit.v, submits ; and submits with less repuguauc<‘, because the effects 
vAich result, whether satisfactory or not, are natural efleets : but for hiatus 
hetww'n word.s, it has leas tolerance; because, in excuse for them, neither 
necessity nor naturalness can, in most cases, lie pleaded. 

• That interior liiatus is quite satisfactory, I do not say : all I say is, that 
there is no help for it. Like keyed musical in.struments that cannot perfectly 
hetunoxi, language itself is an instrument at best imperfect; and the utmost to 
be exp^ted ui verse is, that it shall be as perfect astwiguage permits. Now 
this degree of excellence is found in Italian verse. 
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vowels open; for though the result be a fault*of sound, yet 
when vowels do not easily coalesce, hiatus between them 
loses a large element of its offonsiveness; and if English 
poets never did anything worse than allow such hiatuses, now 
and then, after the manner of Petrarch and Tasso, there 
would not be much to find fault with in their versification. 

Having now done with the general laws of verse, we 
have yet to speak of hypermetrical syllables. These are of 
two kinds; one occuning in the body of an heroic vei*se, 
another at its close : occurriug at its close, a weak added 
syllable makes what is called a double ending, and readers 
verse endocasyllabic; and endecasyllabic, in this sense, is, 
with rare exceptions, as**! have said, the heroic verae of 
three Pomance languages: on the other hand, suporfiuous 
syllables are absolutely excluded in them from the inner 
structure of a verse: but with us the cjise is different: for 

% ^ i 

there is scarce one among our early dra&atists whose'lines 
are free from these ungainly excrescences. 

The following extracts will suffice for samples of such 
effects:* , 

The harbinger to prepare my entertainment—, 

Tliou didst rise goriously, kcpt'st a glorious course—, 

His resolution to pari with his estate--, 

With sprigs of eglantine: then a bubbling spring—. 

Lines like these are essentially licentious; j' and if they 


* Several instances of this license occur in * Comns,’ but none in Milton’s 
later iM»cmK. 

f Professor Oraik, however, decides differently; his wonls are: * Further, 
in any place which may be occiupied by an unaccented syllable, it is scarcely 
an irregularity to introduce two or even more such unac/euted syllables. 
The effect may be compared to the prolongation or dispersion of a note in 
music, by what is called a shake. Of course, such a construction «JI' verse is 
to be resorted to sparingly, and only on special grounds and occasions: em¬ 
ployed habitu-illy, or very frequently, it crowds and enenmbers the rhyth«i, 
and gives it a quivering and feeble character. But it can in no case be said 
to be illegitimate, although, in ordinary circumstances, it may have a less 
agreeable effect in some places of the line than in another.’ (‘ English of 
Snnkespear,’ p. 82.) 

There is no point of resemblance, and nothing, therefore, to compare, be¬ 
tween shakes in music and superiluoas syllables in verse: regular or i^gular 
such syllables will be deemed, according to the standard we each have in view, 
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pass musterf every kind of deformity may be held entitled 
to the same indulgence: a peculiar rude rhythm of their 
own such lines may be thought to have; but they are not 
heroic verse, nor do they cut a good figure in its company. 

But here we must distinguish between syllablas which, 
like these, are bon 4 fido hypermetrical, and those which, 
without being so, are by some treated as such : for some 
writers hold that syllables which by reason of elision, or 
syn80resis, or sluning, or natural muteness, have (as I and 
others hold) no effect on the metre, ought distinctly to be 
sounded, as integi’al parts of verse, even when the metre is 
complete without them. 

Amon^ those who take this*view are Thyrwitt, Mr. 
Steele, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Mitford, Sheridan, and Sir 
Egerton Brydges. Let it suffice, however, to quote the two 
last. 

We have already seen how Sheridan, assuming our heroic 
metre to consist often of more than ten syllables, gives 
thirteen to Milton’s verse 

* And many a frozen, many a fiery Alp: 

following out this assumption, he goes on to say, ‘ I will now 
produce a couplet of as fine a sound, perhaps, as any in our 
language, where the former line has fourteen and the latter 
twelve sylhibles;— 

And many an amorous, many a humorous lay, 

Wliich many a bard has chanted many a day.’ 

Then we have Sir Egerton Brydges; who, in reference to 
Dr. Johnson’s criticism on Milton’s verse, says, * The critic’s 
false principle of our verse continually leads him to blame 
a.s faulty what is in truth harmonious: thus, having said 
that the elision of one vowel before another is contrary to 
tjje genius of our language, he is often driven to mako this 
elision by his false rule, as in tho line 
• Wisdom to folly as nourishment to wind.’ 


and Professor Craik’s standard is different from min|; but if, while deemed 
regulai^ they are yet to be resorted to on special grounds only, one is fain 
to enquire what the special grounds are. 
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He then takes in hand twenty-two lines of‘•Milton, and 
scans them in his own way : some of these, as they bear on 
the question under review, I here produce with Sir Egerton 
Brydges’ scansion: 

For we have also our evening and our morn—, 

For wc I have also | oQr evejnlng and | otir mOrn—, 

Inhospitably, and kills their infant males—, 
InhOs|pIlalbiy and kills | their in|fflnt males- 

God made thee of choice his own, and of his own,— 

God made | thee Of choice | his Own |, and of | his Own—, 

Abominable, unutterable, and worse —, 

AbOm|Ina|blO iinut|teralblO and | worse—, 

Impenetrable, impaled with circling lire, 

ImpGnjOtra|blO, Im|paled with | circling | fire.* 


* The scansion of the remBiiiing seventeen lines is of a piece wiM; the 
above. Sir Egerton Bridges thus states his own tliijfiry nhout Milton's yen 
sification : ‘ 1 l»elieve that Milton’s principle was to introduce into his*lines 
every variety of metrical foot which is to be found in the Latin poetry, 
OBiiocially in the lyrics of Horace; such arc not merely i.nnbic, Imt spondee, 
dactyl, troelice, niiapa-st; and that wlioevcr rcarLs hi» lines as if they were 
prose, and accents them ns the sense would dictate, will lind that they fall 
into one or the nthiT of these feet, often ending, like the JiUthi, willi a half 
fiMit: whenever tliey do not, 1 doubt not that it arises from a ditliTent mode 
of accenting some word from that which was the usage in Milton’s time. If 
there be any attem]>t to read Milton’s verse ns iambics, with a mere occa¬ 
sional variation of the trochee*, or spondee, they will often sound very lame, 
iuHtoad of being, as they rciilly are, magnificently harmonious.’ 

Those who allege our ])resent m ale of pronouncing wonls to bo different 
from that ]»rjictised in Milton’s ♦line, and use the allegation to suptan't some 
theory, should, at least, state iheir reasons; 1 have already stated mine for 
disbelieving in any dirt'erence between the pronunciation of the two epochs. 

It is not easy to understand how anyone could take up tlic theory that 
Milton versified with Latin feet. He himself says thal his metre is English 
heroic verse, W'hich lie describes as consisting of ‘ ajit numbers, fit (piantit^* 
of syllables, and the sense variously dr.awn out from one ver.se to another: ’ 
now, if the ‘apt iiumliera’ here meant lie those used by Horace in his 
lyrics, Milton, doubtless, would have told us so; for no one, certainly, would 
find it out by iiituition, or any process of reasoning yet recognised among men. 

However, here we find applied to English verse a system of prosody 
which modern tongues abhor; for it is vain to talk of Latin feet, iTuIcss Ave 
accept, witli all its consequeuces, the prosodial system on Avhioli those feet 
depend. Hut, apart from that, what metrical effect, I ask, could possil^' 
result from feet of all sorts thus jumbled togetlier without inothod? When 
Cicero advises that feet sliould be so jumbled (‘permiatos et confuses’) in 
oratory, ho seeks to render it on the one hand rhythmical, on the other free* 
from all semblance of metre. (Orat. Iviii. 19.^i.) But manifestly, Sir Egcr- 
ton Brydges has not the faintest notion of what metrical harinbnv means ; 
neveTthcle.sa, he takes threat offence at l>r. Johnson’s criticisms of Milton’s 
verse, and marvels at ‘ his want of ear: ’ now Johnson may not always be 
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Lot us mow consider the theory put forth by these 
authors.—^When a question arises whether syllables ought, or 
ought not, to be separately sounded iu verse, there are two 
ways of testing the matter : one is, to insist that the syllables 
all really have a distinct separate utterance ; another, to in¬ 
sert, in place of the questionable syllables, others whicli must 
uiuptestionably be uttered: the latter test I have already 
ap])lied to a verso quoted by Piofessor Oraik; and I will 
now apply them both to the couplet above mentioned, as 
cited by Sheridan, in support of his theory. 

This couplet, lead, as in my judgment it ought to be read, 
thus, 

And Driany'^an ain’rous, many'% liura’rous lay, 

Wlflcdi many^'a bard lias chanted miiny'^a day, 

consists of two deca.syllabic lines, tus smooth an<l natural as 
any in the ‘De.sortcd Village.’ According to Blieridan, it 
ought to read thus, 

• 1 2 3 1 6 6 7 » 9 10 11 12 13 14 

And many an amorous, many a humorous lay, 

I 2 .3 4 6 6 7 « rt 10 11 12 

Wlikili many a bard has chanted many a day; 

but let anyone attempt thus to road it, taking care that the 
whole alleged niimbor of syllables be, each and all, made 


ri^ht, and his oar may not be jicrfcrt, hut Sir Ej?erton Brydgesis never ritjht 
save by clumce; and*as for ear, he has simply iiouc .‘it all: {'ivo him a f^ood 
line, uiid lits very touch sjioils it; ^ivc him a bad one, and tliath.'is nut fair 
play ; forhcswjsuotTvlieroiuit i.s faulty, ‘ind makes faulls in ituneoiiscioiisly 
where none exist: thus, out of the twenty-tAvo lines he (|Uotc 3 from Miltoii, 
all bciii;; liy him deemed harmonious, the far gro.ater part are indeisl exi'cl- 
leiit, leaving nothing to desire, while some feAV are defective, more or loss, 
though not in his sense defective: yet nutwit list .Hiding the admitted perfec¬ 
tion of most, and the alleged perfection of all, there arc but two or three of the 
whole lot whicli do not come from his hands in a dolefully disfigured plight, 
(iuite forgetting his theory about Milton’s principle, of versi 110.111011, he talks 
of readinu verse as though it were proso, .iiid of accenting a.s the sense dic¬ 
tates ; ami here he talks well; for there is but one right way of reading, and 
.sense and prosody should never be at variance ; yet so groswly, in practice, 
doft he y)er\ert prosody and mangle metre, that the best lines, ns read by 
him, have neither the sound of verse, nor of aught else ever heard in lan¬ 
guage ; for though Lame lines, read rightly, sounil well enough as prose, yet 
the prose he makes of good Hues read wTongly is itself found lamer than the 
lamest verse. Nor do these I’ernarks apply exclusively^ to Sir Egerton 
Brydges ; thej’ ^pply to all who adopt sy.stemsof versification Avhich cannot 
be carriili out without falsifying the due sound of sjdlablcs. Any system, 
of which that cuu be said, is stamped, on the face of it, with falsity. 
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inexorably perceptible to tbe ear, and not only*will the pro¬ 
cess cause a painful vocal effoit, but the effect will be arti¬ 
ficial and grotesque in the extreme. 

Reduced to mere articulate sound, the effect will be,— 

Turn tdm, | turn tumttim | turn tumtAm | turn turn tfmi | turn turn itim 
Turn t&m \ turn turn ttlm | turn tum | turn tfim ] turn turn t<ixn |; 

and reduced to words, it will be,— 

And numberless beautiful, numberless wonderful lays, 

Which numberless bards have chanted numberless ways : * 

and of this, no doubt, the effect is neither artificial nor gro¬ 
tesque: and the reason is, that each syllable is here un¬ 
avoidably to be sounded; and each has its natural proper 
sound: nor is there wanting some sort of rhythm; f but 
surely, no one will pretend to call it the rhythm^ of heroic 
verse. 

Though few, I think, will deny that the double endings- 
of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese verse have an effect far 
better than the single ones of ours, there are obvjous reasons 
why such endings can l»c used but to a limited extent in 
English verse. 

There is, firstly, the exceeding monosyllabic character of 
our language, and the great superabundance of accented 
monosyllables, that is, of verbs, substantives, adjectives, and 
adverbs: secondly, thei’e is a tendency to accentuate dis¬ 
syllables on the final syllable, rather than on the penultimate; 
thirdly, the further tendency to throw back the accent, away 
from the penultimate, in trisyllables, and polysyllables. From 
these causes, the number of words in our language which are 
accented on the penultimate is, comparatively, very small. 


• That Sheridan himself did ever read out this couplet as it must inevit¬ 
ably be read if his theory be right, I do not believe ; but if he did not, then 
the superfluous syllable^ claimed by him, would not be sounded; that is to 
say, anconsciou.sly, and ia spite of himself, he would elide the elidable ones, 
and cut out tbe mute. 

t The words here put together are in fact anaptestic verses, only with 
flve beats instead of four; being to the regular anapasstic verse trliat the 
alexandrine is to the heroic. 
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Nor among those which are so accented, have we many 
which give, when used at the close of a verse, an effect so 
good as that given by words of the same class in the Komance 
tibngues : for all such Italian words, and most Spanish and 
Portuguese, end with a vowel; while not only do the far 
greater pai*t of such words in English end with a consonant, 
but many end with two or three. 

Again, the final unaccented syllable of English words is 
often found to be a monosyllabic adjunct, entitled, in its 
separate state, to accent; as, for instance, in disfyllables like 
* birth-right,’' king-craft,’ * out-cast,’ ‘ strong-hold; ’ and reasons, 
may be given why the final syllable of any such word ought 
not to be used as an hypermetridhl ending ; * but this state 


* For though the syllables, in their joint state, may be deprived of 
accent, they do not, however, lose any pan of that signiricauoe on which, in 
Aeir separate state, tlij title to acc<”nt rests. In faci, they are eminently 
siffiiiiTcant, each one bein;; the chief word of a phrase. Such words tacked 
on, as cnclytics, to dependent parts of sijccch, present a sim]de ^rannnatical 
absurdity ; and a furtlier nbsiirdit}'^ results from nsing them as double end¬ 
ings ; for these are metrical superfluities ; and reason revolts against allow¬ 
ing the chief word of a phrase to pass for .a superiluous sound in any sense. 

Hyperniefrical syllables, then, should never draw atb-ntion to them¬ 
selves : they should eitliex have no meaning of their own, or none which is 
not dependent on the prccetling word. 

Hut besides, these adjuncts, deprivetl of accc-nt, are yet found to claim, 
by way of compensation, a far fuller utterance than that of other weak 
liiinl syllabli s; ^d! which, indeed, are felt to be Iwst uttered when the ear 
takes feast heed ot them. « 

Sow, when joint 8\llablesare used in the body of a verso, and are, fjssen- 
tjal to the, metre, no i'll effect results ; for bo long as they be deprived of 
accent, it is immaterial how' they be KOund(‘d in other res[»eets ; but if they 
boused as liua] s}llal)les of eiide-casyllabic verse,the effect is bad : fortiyper- 
mctrioal endings* require fugitivencss of ajund, and such i'i not the property 
of these ailjnncts. Indeed, it is questionable whether even the acceul may 
not be transferred to them at pleasure: for my own part. I should not like 
to j>ronounee faulty any verse of which tlie rhythm depcinled on such a 
irans'fer. 

As regards words like ‘peaceful,’ ‘guiltless,’ ‘utmost,’ ‘statesman,’ 
‘stedfast.’ ‘outrage,’ and many more, the case is didererit: for the final 
8vllables*of such words are iutegrjil parts or inflexions; and quite devfrid of 
timt graminalicul importance, which, at first sight, tlicy may seem to have. 
l*aus, ‘peaceful' is but an adjective whicli corresponds with ‘jicaco,’ and no 
more presents a complex idea than ‘ crafty ’ or ‘ zealous,’ which arc adjec¬ 
tives corvespondiiig with ‘craft’ and ‘zeal;’ ‘guiltless’ is the negative of 
'guilty,’ and synoiiyinons with ‘iiinoc:ent,’ only bearing the mark of nega¬ 
tion on the final .syllable instead of the auteiainultimate; ‘ utmost ’ is the 
superlative of ‘ outer,’ as ‘ greatest ’ is of ‘grojit; ’ ‘ stativnian’ and ‘plough¬ 
man ’ are simple words, not less than ‘ warrior ’ or luUlcr; ’ * stedfust * no 
loss BO than * steady,’ and in ‘ outrage ’ (from * oltraggio ’) the substantive 
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of things is never found in the three Romance languages 
above mentioned; where every final syllable is an integral 
part of some single word, in its primary or inflected form. 

Nevertheless, although, through tlie peculiarities of oiir 
language we ai'e debarred from an uniform use of double 
endings, and although,' through the same cause, the effect of 
them in English verse is generally far inferior to that which 
they have in other tongues, still, I see no reason why they 
should be excluded, as by many of our poets they are,* from 


* rapfe ’ haH no part. Afcordin^fly, the final ayllablca of such words alniost 
invariably drop the primary full Bound they hav<‘ as separate words, for one 
which better marks their ihflcxioual phara(*ter : thus, ‘full’ becomes ‘Ho’ 
(os in ‘ trifle ’), ‘ most ’ heoonies ‘ must,' ‘ man ’ ‘ muti,’ * fast ’ * fust,’ ‘ rapje ’ 

‘ redpc,’ and even the ‘ less ’ of ‘ pfuiltle^s’ is not quite the same aa ‘ie-a ’ hv 
itself. Words emliu" in ‘like,’ as ‘warlike,’ arc an exception ; but thoupjh 
‘warlike’ bears to ‘war’ the same relation which ‘peaceful’ boars to 
‘peace,’ the final syllables of those adjectives do not seem to correspond in 
character; ‘ful’ is dearly an inflexional adjuncts hut ‘likd’ seens tfo 
assert itself as an adjunctive word. 

• Thus Thomson excludes them from his ‘ Seasons,’ Akensido from his • 
‘ Plcasureii of Imapcination,’ Young from liis ‘ Night Thoughts,’ and Cowper 
from bis * Task; ’ yet those of them who arc dramatists as well as writers 
of didactic poetry do not apply this rule of exclusion to their,dramas : for 
Thomson admits them in his ‘Toncred and Sigismonda,’ ana Young in his 

* Znnga.’ 

The reasons given by Dr. Johnson are envious; ‘ Endocasyllabie lines,’ 
he says, ‘ought not to be admitted into heroic poetry, since the narrow 
limits of our hingiiage allows no othei distinction of epic and ilramatic 
measures than is ntlbrded by the lilHirty of changing at will tlie lerminations 
of dramatic linos, nml bringing them by that relaxation of metrical rigour 
nearer to prr»se.’ (‘ Rambler,’ Nvk 88.) Sheridan, to«), thus writes oii the 
same subject: ‘ Lines of this i-lass should seldom be used except by writers 
of tragedy, whose business it is not to be too curiously solicitous about the 
melody of their metre, that the dialogue may appear more natural' (‘ Art of 
R.,’ vol. ii. p. 241) ; anil similar ideas arc often found cropping up inEngUsh 
literature-. 

Now, such remarks an; based on two assumptions, both of which are, in 
my opinion, false : one is, that epic poetrv needs verse of a better quality 
than dramatic poetry needs; the other that a verse of eleven sylhables is 
intrinsically inferior to one of ten. 

Any argument used to excuse laxity of versification in ont( kind «f poetry 
may as reasonably be urged to excuse it iu ril kinds, except, perhaps, some 
forms of burlesque; but to change tlie endings of lines frwn ten to elevqn 
syllables docs not involve ‘any relaxation of metrical rigour for eleventn 
syllables are outside the metre ; nor tloes it involve any de])arturo from the 
best models; for the verse of those languages which furnish the best models.. 
is almost invariably endccasvllabic. 

Hut the strangest of all fallacies is that verse can bo made more natural 
by making it more likc^rose. The sole difference between prose and verse 
is that, both being constructed of natural materials, in one the m^erials 
range themselves without method, whereas, in the other, they arc arranged 
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our heroic Jblank verse, or why we should hesitate to use 
them, side by side with single endings, after the manner of 
Milton and the dramatists. 

• At the same time, we must distinguish between effects 
of this kind which are legitimate, and those which are not. 

As double endings, then, consist of an accented and an 
unaccented syllable, it is obvious that the latter must either 
be the final syllable of a word accented on the penultimate, 
or an unaccented monosyllable wliich attaches itself in¬ 
separably to some accented final; such words are called 
enclytics; and of these our language ix)ssesses three; .viz.: 

1. The pei-sonal pronoun, through all its oblique cases, 
when, not being in antithesis, it follows a verb : * 

2. The negative paHicle ‘ not,’ following a verb : 

3. The particle of connexion ‘ then.’ 

The following examples show the proper use of these 
*moiio.sylTablcs as finclytic endings of heroic verse ; 

Nothing of all these evils hath befall'n me 
Such a discomfit- as shall quite despoil him 
To his due time, and providence, 1 k*,avc thee—, 

W^th rueful cry, yet wlmt it was we hear not—, 

Where the heart joins not, outward acts defile not—, 

By that sin fell the angels, how can man, then, 

The image of his maker, hope to win by it ? —; 


riccwding t,o fixed rules of nrt: tlnis. prose is, faoie,’ the more natural; 

but in all line arts ii something is assumed ; and the thing assumed in 
poetry is the, naturalness of verse ; so that, as regards unture, the two kinds 
of composition are pl.<iccd, at starting, on a par : hut verse being natural in 
an assumed sense, cannot possibly be made more natural in another sense 
without ceasing to be verse: to talk, therefore, of approximating it to prose, 
is to iKiiore the postulate on which all poetry rests, and to confuse between 
two things essentially distinct. 

* It was said al)ove (p. 101 that the personal pronoun nominative, when 
immediately following its verb, is (except in antithci-is) unaccented. A 
questioy, therefore, may arise whether it can be used ns a double ending at 
the dose of endccasyllahic verse ? Can it, for instance, lie so used in ‘ where 
ana I ?’ ‘ -what say’st thou ? ' ‘ thus have we,’ ‘ there remain they ’ ? In my 
oliinion it never ought; Iwcause though inseparably attached in nujst cases 
to the nnicendent verb, it is not so as an enclytic: for a true enclytic de- 
j pciuls in sound and sense: thus oblique cn.<es of this word meet both 
Tcquiremeuts j its nomiiuative the first only; while so far is it from meeting 
the st'cond. that what wc here have is, not the pronoun in sense dependent 
on the verb, but the verb itself dependent on, and directed bv, the pronoun. 

Ir^fact, the. reasons which apply against the use of adjunctive words 
as doable endings apply equally in the case before us. 
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and these next give examples of other monosyllables im¬ 
properly used as enclytics in the same position ; 

If in the flow’r and strength of youth, when all men —: 

this is the only undoubted case I find in Milton : the follow¬ 
ing are from Massenger, and others of his time:— 

The Christians are pursued : he makes his stay There —, 
Preserve this temple, builded fair as yours i; —, 

Which is the end I aim at, being to die too ,— 

’Tis not the fear of death that makes me sue tTim—, 

Thou family of fools, live like a slave xtill—. 

I’ll meet you presently: retire awhile all —, 

There take this maid: she’s at your own dispose tme. 

\ 

It would be easy to quote a multitude of similar examples 
from the pages of Massenger and his cotemporaries. 

Now, these lines are licentious, because in each of them 
a word entitled to inalienable accent is treated aS'Ciiclytic, 
and used as an eleventh hypermetrical syllable : and how 
much such words are hero out of place is seen at once if, 
slightly altering some of the lines, we bring the now eleventh 
syllable into the tenth place, and the now tcntii into the 
ninth place: thus, 

If in my ilow’r of munhood, when all men—, 

Preserve this fane, fair builded as ^ours is—, 

It is not fear that brings me to sue thus—: 

here, the words before treated as imacconted and hyper¬ 
metrical, make just as good endings of decasyllabic verse 
as any other forcible monosyllable would make \ while the 
syllables to which they were tacked on, as enclytic, become 
to them sul>or<Unate by oi>oration of a law already pointed 
out. 

It was said above that the personal pronoun‘'in its 
oblique cases after a verb is cnclytic unless there be antithesis : 
thus, in the passtige, 

His empire, and with iron sceptre rule 
Us hero, as with his golden those in hcav’n—, 

the pronoun is properly detached from the verb because of 
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the opposition between *us * and * those; * but in this next 
example, 

Oh I had his pow’rful destiny ordain'd 
* Me some inferior angel—, 

the pronoun is improperly detached, and the rhythm'spoilt 
in consequence. 

The following verses of Milton afford instances of the 
negative particle * not ’ improperly used as a tenth accented 
syllable:— 

The anguish of my soul, that snfFers not—, 

To come and play before thee: know’st thou not 7 —, 

I beg and clasp thy knees : bereave me not—: 

for an enclitic still retains its character, notwithstanding the 
intervention of unaccented final syllables, or of other encl 3 ’tics. 

I have alroa<ly pointed out that the monosyllable ‘ then ’ 
is,entitlcd^to occenj, or not entitled, according as it be an 
adverb of time or a particle of connexion : but this ditstinc- 
•tion, though an imiwrtant one, is seldom obsei-ved by our 
poets ; not even by Milton, who often uses the expletive for 
a tenth syll^ible, as in 

Will covet more: with this advantage, then—, 

We sunk thus low: the ascent is easy, then—; 

and never once, that I am aware of, as an eleventh. 

The following passages show the proper accentuation of 
‘ then ’ when used as an adverb of time, 

At these sad tidings. But no t ime was then 
For sad indulgence to their fear or grief -, 

The happy isle. What strength, what art, can then 
Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe ?— 


* Ono law applies e(|ually to cnclytics and to proclytics: the former 
are attached inseparably to antecedent words, the latter to words follow¬ 
ing. Mr. Chapman, by way of showing the absurdity (as he thinks) of 
not^oundiog the second ‘ c’ of ‘ whether ’ in the line 

All judgment whether in heav’n, or earth, or hell, _ 
says ironically that ‘ the author is much indebted to Swift for his authority, 
w4iich is established by the following lines. 

And*thus fanatic saints though neith’r in 
Doctrine or discipline out_ brethren— 

hut his .sarcasm is not to the point; for Swift’s line B not faulty througli 
abscission of the vowel ‘ e,’ but through detachment from its noun-aubstau- 
live of the preposition *in.' 


H 
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and the lines next to be quoted show the adverb of time, and 
the particle of connexion each used as a ninth syllable; a 
position where accent, though never required, is always ad¬ 
missible, in subordination; 

The deep to shelter us ? This hell then seem’d 
A shelter to those wounds—, 

What can we suffer woi-se ? Is this, then, worst ? 

Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ?-- 

Now here, having no metrical inducement one way or 
the other, what is it that we instinctively do? Beyond 
doubt, we accent the ‘ then ’ in * this hell then seem’d,’ and 
do not accent it in ‘ is this, then, woi-st ? ’ 

I 

Having thus shown how far our method of versification 
agi’ees with that used in languages of which the verse sets 
criticism at defiance, I will now touch on a few other points 
that ought not to be overlooked in a treatise of this kind. 

As there are three kinds of endings admissible in verse, 
so there are thi*ee kinds of rhyme ; of which the following 
are examples: . 


kin'g 

glo'ry 

fo'rtify 

bri'ng, 

sto'ry, 

mo'rfjfy, 

lo've 

te'lling 

e'mulous 

abo'vc, 

swo'lling, 

trc'mulous. 


Rhyme results fi‘om identity of vowel-sound in the ac¬ 
cented syllables of two or moi’e words, joined with identity 
of sound in all subsequent letters or syllables, if such there 
bo. 

In languages other than oui s it often happens that the 
antecedent consonants are identical also ; so that the rhyming 
syllables themselves entirely cori-espond; as in „ 

avenir mains allarmcs armatura precorse convie|tte 

souvenir, humains, lannes, ventura, corse, diviene: 

intlced, it is held that the same word may be repeated 
in rhyme at plcasui*e, provided it be not repeated in the same 
sense; thus the kuhstantive ‘ poi*to’ (port) may rhyiae with 
* porto ’ (I carry); * versi ’ (verses) with ‘ versi ’ (thou pourest); 
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and ‘campo/ in the sense of ‘ field/may rhyme with ‘ campo’ 
in the sense of ‘ camp.’ 

. But entire identity of sound is something more than rhyme j 
and our English usage, which avoids such effects, is,-to my 
mind, preferable. 

Rhymes are perfect, or imperfect: 

1. Perfect, when the vowel-sounds exactly correspond, 
as in 

love king ago mood debt 

above, bring, flow, fend, let: * 

2. Imperfect, when there is between them only a certain 
resemblance,* or affinity, of soimd* as in 

love * reprove though! ret.ur7\'d 

grove, love, wrote, mourn'd, 

arms pest wound war 

waAls, bfiast, ground, shore. 

, It would be going, doubtless, too far to say that 
all such as these are inadmissible • | btit thus much may 


■" 'I’lio only inip<‘rfcctnc*ss of rlij me .‘ulniil.ted in Italian is that which 
results from the dilTercncc between tlie close ami open sounds of tiie vowels 
‘e’ find ‘o.’ as in ‘se'inbra’ ‘me'mbra,’ ‘ de'utro’ ‘ ce'ntro,’ ‘orgo'glio’ 
‘ fo'glio,’ ■ co'rto ’ ‘ mo'rto,’ ‘ ro'sso ’ ‘ po'sso,’ etc. 

Both .as regards frequency and sound, it is a question of flcgroc, which 
must Iwi left to the taste .and judgment of the pout. If, however, any poet 
liuds himself often using impcrleet rhymes, or ever using one like 
Flow, then, ye emerald waters, bright and/rec, 

And hung aloft, thou rich and purple 
(as Mr. Mitford does in a sonnet of his), he would do well to consider 
whether rlivming be his forte: hut as impcrfectness ot rhyme does not 
ntfeet the structure of verse, I do not treat it as a fault, providwl the, 
rhyming S 3 dliibles have, ejich, the tonic aceent, and that all subsequent 


rhyme results. , . 

Walkei^ in his ‘ Rhyming Dictiouary,’ quotes, as rhyming with .ac¬ 
cented final svllnbles, a multitude of words, accented on their antepenal- 
tim#c. All siich are absolutely to he rejected. 'J’lius, he gives hi • hless' .‘11 
true rhymes against 88 false; to ‘us’ 4 true against 02 lalse; to Mient' 
4,^ true against 104 ^Ise; to ‘bate’ So true against ISO false; to ‘cry’ 
SSvtrue against .*17.5 false; and so with many other endings. 

Rhymes used in humorous poetry should not, however, he regarded 
with the strictness due u» those used in poetry of a graver kind, let, even 
luvc, it iaa question of degree: thus though we m#y readily pardon a 
license life that in Butler's 

In school divinity as n'ble 
As he that bight irre'fraga'ble; 
h2 
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iit least be said, that the less any of them 1^ used the 
lietter.* 

Our own heroic verse* rh 3 rmes oftenest in couplets; thaj; 
is, by twos and twos continuously throughout a whole poem; 
and this simple form seems best suited to the English tongue, 
which is, of all tongues, perhaps, the one least rich in rhyme. 

At times, however, a thii’d line is tacked on; thus making 
what is called a triplet; at times, also, a lazy alexandrine is 
found thrust into the second place: both these variations 
occur often in Dryden’s verse, and occasionally in Pope’s: 
but this is all that can be said for them ; for so bad is the 
effect that one only wonders how they came ever to be in 
vogue. • 

The * rima terza ’ (which is the form used in Dante’s great 
poem) rh 3 rmea continuously by alternate thirds occurring 
twice; that is, each desinence occurs thsee times*in regular 
alternation with some other thrice occurring desinence. The 
only exceptions are, that the first line of each canto rhymes 

where a !«ecoii(larv jujceut is attributeil to ‘ irrc'fragableor like the 
one iu Lord Dy ton’s 

And nh ! ye lords of ladies intellectual, 

Answer me truh’, hav’nt tlioy hon-pcok’d you nil ? , 

f/here ‘ all ’ is treated as an enclylic; yet when we come tf) a rhyme like this 
next, 

When pulpit drum ecclesia’stic 
Was beat with li>:t instead of a' stick; 

where accent is attribiited tri the article ' a,’ .and thd iioun-suhstantive 
‘ stick,’ deprived of accent, is tacked on, as an enclytic, to its own article,— 
here we have an efi'ect abnormal and licentious to a degree that nothing 
can render excusable. And >et this Ls one of those rhj'nies which, according 
to Lord Monboddo, Butler has ‘ used with so much success ’!—(‘ Orig. and 
Prog, of L.,’ book iii. c. 8.) 

“• In the 868 lines of which Goldsmith’s ‘Traveller’ and * Deserted Vil¬ 
lage ’ consist, there are only seven containing a rhyme which is not perfect. 
And as I have spoken of Goldsmith’s poems, I will* here add that the ‘ I>b- 
serted Village,’ containing 4.^0 lines, has only four faults of versilication 
(that is, less than one fault to every hundred lines), according to the standard 
adopted in this treatise. In Pope’s * Iliad ’ (one of the best versified poems 
wc have) the proportion seems to be about five in a hundred. But the eom- 
parisou is hardly fair towards Pope; for there must needs be far'less 
difficulty in maintaining an unbroken faultlcssness through a poem the 
lines of which count by hundreds, than there is in maintaining it throag(j a 
poem the lines of whiidi count by near five times as many thousands: and 
ticsides, there are to be found in many parts of Pope’s version, some four 
hundred and odd c^op^ecutive lines not snowing more faults than those found 
in the * Deserted Village.’—I will here add that in Lord Macaulii^’a ‘Vir¬ 
ginia,’ containing 286 lines, there is no rhyme whicli is not {icrfcct, and nu 
desinence vrluch does not carrv the tonic accent. 
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with the tjgird only, and the last but one with the last 
only.* 

Stanzas are groups of rhyming vei’ses : the groups contain, 
*each, a complete period, are uniform in arrangement, and de¬ 
pendent on each other, as forming part of some poem. 

The ‘ rima ottava ’ consists of eight heroic lines; the hi'st 
six rhyming alternately together j the two last separately in 
a couplet. 

The sponsei*ean stanza has nine lines, eight of them 
heroic, the last an alexandrine. The order of the rhymes is 
as follows : 

The 1st line rhymes with the 3rd; 

The 2nd with the 4th, 5th, ajid 7tli; 

The 6i^ with the 8th and 9th. 

These two kinds are used only in long poems. 

The heroic stanza of four lines, I'hyming alternately, is 
«ui1^ble^nly for •short poems of a solemn character, like 
Cray’s ‘ Elegy.’ 

The Sonnet is a poem comidete in itself ; su>)joct to a set 
of fixed i-ules, but admitting, within those rules, of many 
variations. 

And here (as a standard has to be adopted) I assume, 
with confidence, that the right standard is the Italian. 

The fixed rules are : 

1. A sonnet contains fourteen heroic lines, neither more 
nor less: 

2. Its lines arc aiTangcd in two quatrains, and two 
tercets; the former having precedence : 


* The ‘ Inferno’ ig »livide<l into cantos varyinfT from llf> to l.'il lines; 
*and the exceptional rhyming above mentioned is not adopted through ca¬ 
price, bjyt with manifest view to n well-considered puriwse: for by this 
contrivance it conics to pass, that though the whole intermediate part of each 
canto rhymes by twice recurring nltcniate thirds, each tercet does not, however, 
rnjTne wholly with each succeeding tercet, as will be seen if, starting fnnn 
the fourth line of each canto, and reckoning thence by sixes "’e oxamiue 
any given six lines, consisting of two complete tercets;—doing this, we 
'shall find that the first desinence of each sestine corresponds with one 
desinence of the foregoing tercet; so that each sestine is brought into 
relation with two tercets other than the two of which it is composed; 
and tHus is avoided the ill-eifect which would rflhult from breaking up 
each canto into a snccession of independently-rhyming sestines. 
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3. Each quatrain inteiThymes with the othe;;, each tercet 
with the other; but neither quatrain rhymes with a tercet, 
neither tercet with a quatrain : 

4. The first and second lines never rhyme together : , 

5. The quatrains must be on two rhymes only, equally 
apportioned; that is, the same desinence will not occur 
oftener, or less often, than twice in each quatrain; 

fi. The h'rcets may bo on two rhymes, or on three : 

7. Thus, the whole sonnet will not have less than four 
rhymes, or more than five : 

8. The two last lines should never rhyme separately in a 
couplet. 

Within these rules,* tiiere are numerous ways of ar¬ 
ranging the rhymes. • 

To take the quatrains fii’st: 

1. One way is when the 1st line rhymes with the 4th, 5th, 

and 8th, and the 2nd with the 3rd, Gtli, juad 7th ; • ^ * 

2. A second, when the 1st lino rhymes with the 3rd, 

* ‘ Tia piu difticil maniera che abbia I’ltaliana poosia, c ad un tratto la 
piii Icggiadrn, c il sonotto. Egli 6 dilfieilc, iH)ichc tra il numerr detenuiiiato 
ill qualtordiid verhi, senza piii, dee restriiigere cd nbbraceiarc, cou rcg«>lata 
dis[)i)»ixi(»n di parole, annoiiia, e cbbire/./.ji, iiiiu coinpiuta seutetusa ; il chc 
tare Dgnuii cunusce quanto aia inahigevole; die 1e piii volte o maggiore 
o minore liinghezza bisoguerebbe. Oiide, il primo aceorgiinento del poeta 
sarb, metier la sentenza in tal faccin ehe si poaaa o in breve restriiigere, 
o unipiaiiieiite dislundere, senza lar torto alia ohiarezza, sciiza bassezzu di 
stile, e senza uHastellar vane inipertliieuM parole. Du (piai frog! e pre- 
Tiigativc, ovc vengauo interamente osservntc, I’altra parte risultn, che e il 
diletto.’ (Zotti, Or. Ital.) 

‘■In questu letto di I’rocrusto’ (says Metastasio) ‘ seinpro vi si gir-ce 
n di>agio. Il nostro Tonpiub', chc ha tnuto onorato runianitil cun suo 
(jeriisaleinine, fra la iiuniorosa sctIc. di cento novi c piii sonetti, non ne 
ha la.sciato uuo degno del suo noiue. L’Omcro Ferrarese ue ha due u tre 
chc passauo di po«ai la mediocritu. Nel I'utrarca, chc iic ha fntta pnrti- 
wlare professiiine, non nrdirci di vnntarne cinque o sci di irreprehensibili. 
... In somma, b an eoniponimento ul quale gia da inolti anni ho creduta 
prudi'ii/.a di riuunziarc alfatto: e tremo per quclli che vi si iuvilluppano.’ 
(LetteraCCLXlll). • 

Few, perhaps, will share the opinion that Petrarch has nut left us more 
than live or sLx good sonnets ; yet certain is it, tliiit many a great master 
of poetry has not excelled in. poetry of this special kind; nor can those who, 
like Petrarch, have made special profesi-iou of it, be said to have dono more 
than excel occnsionallj'. • 

^^ppaking of Italian sonnets, Sismondi says that the effect of them on our 
mind results more from the sound than froin the thought (Lit. du Mid.de 
I'Eur. vol. V. p. lUl): sui'h, no doubt, is the case as regards innuu^rable 
sonnets: but not so as regards the few wliich are of the fliicst quality. 
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the 5tli, anti, the 7th, and the 2nd with the 4th, 6 th, and 
8 th. 

3. A third, when the 1st line rhymes with the 3rd, 6 th, 

8 th, and the 2nd with the 4th, 5th, and 7th; 

4. A foiu-th, when the Ist line rhymes with the 4th, 6 th, 
and 7th, and the 2nd with the 3rd, 5th, and 8 th; 

5. A fifth, when the 1st line rhymes with the 4th, 6 th, 
and 8 th, and the 2nd with the 3rd, 5th, and 7th. 

Of these arrangements, four, that is, the fii“st, second, 
third, and fifth, are used by Petrarch; the first by far the 
oftenest; indeed, out of three hundred, and more, sonnets of 
his, there are scarcely fifteen not thus arranged.* 

With regai-d to the tercets, ihere arc no less than ten 
aTrangemeAts, more or less in use among Italian sonnet- 
writei*sof repute. 

Now, the tercets, as I said before, may have either two 

tlj:ree ^diymes: • I will first treat of tlioso which hare 

-- 

1. The first, and most common, fonn is, when the ist 
line rhymes with the 4th, the 2nd with the 5th, and the 3rd 
with the 6 ^ 1 ; 

2. The second, when the 1st line rhymes with the 5th, 
the 2nd with the 4th, and the 3rd with the Gth ; 

3. The third, when the 1st line rhymes with the 4th, the 
2nd with the Gth, and the 3rd with the 5th; 

4. The fourth, when the 1st line rhymes with the 5th, the 
2nd with the Gth, and the 3rd with the 4th; 

5. The fiftli, when the 1st line rhymes with the 6 th, the 
2nd with the 5th, and the 3rd with the 4th; 

6 . The sixth, when the 1st line rhymes with the Gth, the 
2nd with the 4th, and the 3rd with the 5th; 

7. The soA’enth, when the 1st Hue rhymes with the 3rd, 
tl^ 2nd with the 5th, and the 4th with the 6 th.f 


• * The fact is worth}' to be noticed, as showing Petrarch’s preference; but 
there is nothing in the form itself to render it intrinsically preferable. 

f Here, the tercets interrhyme once only; namely, between the 2nd and 
5tli lii^: but notwithstanding this impeifectne^ of correspondence, the 
form is well accretUted; being used, several times by Giovan Battista 
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Of tercets with two rhymes there are three arrangements: 

8. The first, when the lines rhyme alternately; 

9. The second, when the 1st line rhymes with the 3rd, 

4th, and 6th, and the 2nd with the 5th; * i 

10. The third, when the Ist line rhymes with the 5th and 
6th, and the 2nd with the 3rd and 4th. 

But this last-mentioned form, though used thrice by 
Petrarch, is not used, so far as 1 observe, by other Italians, f 

It will be seen, then, that the principle which rules the 
structure of a sonnet is correspondence of rhymes between 
quatrain and quatrain, between tercet and tercet. Now, the 
far greater part of our English poems, called sonnets, are 
constructed without any rtgard to this principle. J 


Zoppi, and others of repute. Among Znppi’s sonnets, where we find it, I 
will mention that heginning, ‘Tornami a niente,’ and another (mu«h 
praised by Muratori), beginning, * Amo Leusippy.’ (See * U'^lla PerfeWi 
Poesia Italiana,’ vol. x.) • 

* Used in Petrarch’s 6Gth sonnet, and in the 85th of Giovanni della 
Casa, beginning, * La bella Greca.’ 

t Hence the general rules essential to be observed in a sonnet ma/ 
safely receive two additions; namely, that the some desinence should never 
occur three times consecutively ; and that the two last lines* should never, 
under any circumstances, rhyme together. Petrarch’s three sonnets, above 
mentioned, oftend on both these points; and not without good cause, there¬ 
fore, has the form in question been discarded. 

J Three quatrains, rhyming apart, h)llowcd by a couplet, was the 
favourite form of our early so-called sonnet-writers. This is the form 
used by Sbakespear, and several of l.is cotemporaries: it has also been 
much used in later times : by Bowles, for instance, by Southey, and by Lamb. 

The rhyming of Spencer’s ‘sonnets,’ down to the Dth’line, is exactly 
that of the spenserean stanza ; and altogether it is as follows : 

1 , 3 , 

2, 4, 6, 7, 

6,8,9,11, 

10 , 12 , 

13, 14. 

The sonnets of Sir Philip Sydney, of Barnes, and (ivith rare exceptions) 
of Drummond, are formed on the Italian model, down to the 12lh lino; but 
they all have the defect of ending with an isolated con])]ct. At least, this 
is the cose in all the specimens given by Mr. Dyce in his collectfoii. (See 
‘ Specimens of Eng. Sonnets,’ selected by Rev. Alex. Dyce, ]833,_) 

Mr. Hailam is mistaken when he says (‘ Lit. of Eur.,’ vol. iii. chap. %.) 
that Milton’s sonnets frequently deviate from the best Italian structure: 
there are only two of which this can be said, namel}', the twelfth and the 
sixteenth. * 

The fault of the twelfth is that the same desinence ocairs seven times, 
namely, on the 2nd, 3rd, 6th, 7th, 10th, 11 Hi, and 13th lines: that the 
quatrains and tercets Ihtcrthyme throughout, and the sonnet is am three 
rhymes only. 
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Anapsestic verse, of which we have now to treat, seeks 
effects through variation in the number of syllables, within a 
fixed number of beats; thus differing essentially from iambic 
verse, which seeks (as we have seen) effects through variation 
in the number of bcJits, within a fixed number of syllables. 

The more common form has four beats, and syllables 
varying from twelve to nine: * thus, 

12. And the clans of Cullodcn are scatter’d in flight—, 

11. They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown—, 

10. O crested Lochiel, the peerless in might—, 
y. Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day. - 

A verse of twelve syllables consists of four accentual 
anapjEsts; Qr, to speak more exactly, of four forcible syllables, 
each preceded by two weak; \ and so far as, in other lines, 
the syllables are less than twelve, the metre, departing from 
tJie primjyy anapa3|itic model, partakes of those forms which 
are adopted in the heroic. Thus, in the line 

Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day,— 

the first 8134 syllables two accentual iambi, forming an heroic 
hemistich ; nevertheless, the verse is anapasstic, because the 
last three syllables are such. 

A verse of ton syllables may also begin with a single 
accented syllable, as in 

Once 1 on a time [ as old stories rehearse ; 
or with one which naturally phrases with a succeeding un- 


The fault of the sixteenth is that it ends with a separately rhyming 
couplet. 

Sheridan says (‘ Art. of R.,’ vul. ii. p. 817) that tlu.s kind of verse should 
alwa^'s consist of four entire feet, containing three syllables each. But 
u succession of verses thus constnicted is soon found to have an unsupport- 
abie monotony: fretiuent departure, therefore,, from the primary model is 
esijpntial to good eflect in this metre as in others. 

t It has already been shown that there are more ways than one of 
phrasing most lines: in fact, it is rare to find a line, like the fourth above 
nuored, which can be phrased but in one way. There is no necessity, there¬ 
fore, that any ma phrase of a x)erfcct anapaistic verse, as recited, sfiould be 
of itst*lf an accentual anapiest: the sole thing necessary is that there should 
be two weak syllables, or two without inelricol accent, preceding a 6t«»ng 
one metrically accented: but whether the two bff rangeil, or not, in the 
same phrase with the strong one, is immaterial. 
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accented syllable, so as to make with it an accoijtiial trochee, 
e.g.— 

Give me | the man | in whose heart is no guile—. 

The verse may either rhyme in couplets, or alternately. 
Campbell’s ‘Lochiol,’ above quoted, and Canning’s ‘Pilot 
that weather’d the storm,’ are examples of each mode. 

Another form, versified on the same principle, has three 
beats, with syllables varying from nine to seven. This form, 
which always rhymes alternately, is best suited to pastoral 
ditties, like those of Shenstone, 

M 3 ’ banks thc 3 r are furnish’d with bees, 

Wliose murmi^rs invito one to sleep; 

M 3 ' grottoes are shaded with trees, ^ 

And my hills are white over with sheep: 

it may also be used, with good effect, in cpigi’ammatic pieces, 
provided the movement does not extend •beyond tight ]ineS*. 
Lord Byron’s epigram, beginning 

When coals to Newcastle are carried, 

is a case in point. • 

Lines of this kind, having three beats, assort well with 
others having four; as in Alooi-e’s poem, beginning 

Eclieve me, if all those endearing 3 'onT)g charms : 

but the movement cannot well be sustained beyond two 
stanzas contaming, each, eight lines,* 

A thiid form of anapaestic verse has two beats, with 
syllables varying fiom six to five; but this form is never 
used except in stanzas of six lines, the third and sixth of 
which, rhyming together, have three beats; and the stanzti 
is found to be suitable only for humorous and epigrammatic 
pieces. 


* Wolfe’s famous * Elegy ’ is fundamentally of the same metre ; with 
this dirterciico, that whensas in M*K>re’s stanzas, and in mfist like them, th% 
iuml)ie variations are generally conlincd to the opening of a verse, or, at 
least, to the first hemistich, here they occur in cvcri' part; e.g. 

Bv' the s&rugglliug moonlbeaih’s mis|ty light, • 

And the lau]tem ilim|ly bur|tiiug. 
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Some notjce* is now due to the metre called ‘ English 
Hexameter/ used first by Southey,f about half a century ago. 
As English syllables are not subject, like the Latin, to a 
qyantitive prosody, the only way in which there is even a 
prima facie possibility of our having hexameter verse at all 
resembling the ancient, is by assuming accented and un¬ 
accented syllables to cori'capond, for the purpose, with long 
and short ones : but this assumption does not avail in 
practice ; for the Latin heroic verse consists, we know, of 
dactyls and spondees intermixed, and of no other feet; and 
the ancient prosody permits words to have two, three, four, 
or five consecutive long syllables,^ ava,ilablc for spondees, and 
each claiming stress (if the nictrj^csl efibets due are to be 
marked) in •verse j and numbcTless syllables, not otherwise 
long, become so by position; whereas our words have never 
more than one syllable on which stiTss can be laid; and ac¬ 
cent 1^ position is thing unknown to ns. 

Unless, therefore, all the first five feet be accentual 
dactyls, it is physicjilly impossible to construct hexameter 
verso, on the ancient model, with English words.§ 

In Soutfiey’s hexameters, as bi Virgil’s, the number of 
^syllables varies from seventeen to thirteen; and the first and 
fourth of the Ijist five are always fomblo, the rest ot them 
weak : but in no other respect is there any conformity be¬ 
tween the two metres. 11 

Nor does the modern hexameter difier less from the 


* For an account of other metros not here noticed the roador is referred 
to Lathiim’s * Kuglish,’ part v., and to Guest’s ‘ Ku^'lish Rhythms.’ 

t In his ‘Vision of Judgment.’ The claim jiut fortlx by Southey to have 
invented the metro In which tills poem is ooinposed has b('on made a matter 
of rcpi'oach against him, on the ground that Sir Philij) Sydney and others 
lix^l long before attexnpted to compose I'mglish hoxamx'fers on the Latin 
model: but the priiJoi[ilc on which the hexameters of these authors an' 
built we tind to be quite different from that adopted by Southey, 

t The first word of the vei'se, 

• Fortunatorum nemorum sedcs(|ue beatas, 
has five consecutive long syllables. 

§ That is, without falsifying language: if once we allow ourselves to do 
IViUt, ihci'e is hardly ouy combination of words which, may not be called verse. 

II The hexainctei’s of Sir Philip Sydney are con«itructed on the principle 
of subjecting English words to the riilcs of Latin prosody: this cannot be 
done without a systematic falsification of our accent j^and we see the effects 
in the lines following:— 
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ancient when the latter is read, as we read it, by accent: ^ 
nay, between the two, as thus compared, there is found to 
be, on their respective meiits, a further diffei^ence, which is 
material; for the one has a distinctive rhythm throughout; 
while the other has no rhythm which can at all claim to be 
called distinctive.* 

If we take a score of Southey’s lines, and analyse them, 
they are found to be decidedly anapaBstic in character; differ¬ 
ing from the ordinary verse so called in little f but in this, 
that they have more syllables and more beats. 

Syllables they have varying from seventeen to thirteen, 
and beats varying from six to five; | and as in the ordinary 
_£_ «■ 

That my | advance|meat their | wisdoms I have mS a|b&»cd|—, 

Well may a I (lastOr I plain ; bfit alias! liis | plaints l>e nOt | esteem’d |—, 
Oppress’d I with rOinjoUs oOnjceltB by tlife | aid Of An | outcry—: 

Southey, on the other hand, does not so much as profess to form bis verse on 
the ancient model: ‘you trj' the measure,’ he ^ys, ‘by t1?,e Greek «nd 
Latin prosody: you mif;ht as well tr}’ it by tnc laws of Solon,' or the 
Twelve Tables * (lieply to Rev. G. Tilbrook) : all he professes is to give 
an imitation so far as the genius of our language permits ; in other words, 
so far as is practicable without departing from the proper pronunciation 
of English. 

It is true that some of Sir Philip Sydney’s lines, read naturalh’, have 
a rhythm similar to that found in li^athey’s; but the effects, thus observ¬ 
able^ result from a treatment which, though quite right, was not intended 
by the author. 

* In Latin hexameter, thus retul, we often, no doubt, find the * disjecta 
membra ’ of some modern metre; and, at times, complete heroic, or even 
alexandrine, verses: thus, the first line of the ^udd only wants an ac¬ 
cent on ‘ qui ’ to reader it a good lieroic verse, up to ttiat word ; the second 
is entirely heroic, up to * Lavinia; ’ and, completed, makes an alexandrine. 

But verses furnishing sueli effects are comparatively few : in the far 
greater number, it seems impossible to detect anything like a distinctive 
rhythm. 

As regards the ancient metres, there is one fact, which, being remarkable, 
may here l>e noticed; though, for my own part, 1 am quite unable to account 
for it: hexameter verse has no clear metrical effect, "except when rend ac¬ 
cording to quantity; sapphic verse, on the contrary, has none, except 
when read according to accent, notwithstanding that, equally with the 
hexameter, it is composed of quantitive materials. 

t The poem, it is true, contains some forms of rhythm not usually 
found in anapaestic verse: but these may be shewn nut to conflict with the 
anapaestic character of the movement. 

} fSouthey says that each of his hexameters has six fcM : but here 
he is quite mistaken. Feet are divisions of verse, marked by beats of time; 
and beats of time depend on forcible syllables (K;curriDg in certain positions: 
now, a large proportion (about thirty-five per cent.) of ^mthey’s hexameters 
have only five forcible syllables. The proportion of Latin hexameters, 
which, read by accent}liave but five beats, is more than eighty per cent., 
and some have bat four. 
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anai^sestic veifee, so in this, the heroic element asserts itself in 
proportion as the number of syllables yaries between the 
maximum and minimum permitted. 

Although, therefore, this verse has but a very slight re¬ 
semblance to the ancient hexameter, and has no claim to be 
called hexameter, save in the sense that, without necessarily 
having, it often has, six beats; * still, I quite disagree with 
those critics who, ignoring all metrical eflTeot in it, pi*onounce 
two-thirds of each lino to be no better than ‘a rumbling 
iiTegular piece of prose : ’ f on the contrary, I find in these 
lines not only a clear metrical effect^ but one by no means to 
be despised. 

A goo<||^ deal has been said,* by ancient and modern 
authors, alx)iit conespondence in verse betAveen .sound and 
sense : by which is meant not a mere general suitableness of 
i^ylc and, diction, but an actual i*esemblance between the 
rhytBm of verse, and the thing or things described. 

' Such i-esemblances t\re in truth only possible when the 
thing to be desciilxKl is sound caused by some movement; 
and the value of them has been so well appraised by Dr. 
Johnson,! that not much remains to be added on the subject. 
I will, however, give two examples: premising that any 
argument which is good for one language on this point is 
good e<jually on it for all others. 

The following line of Homer,— 

A&rif firftra irtSopSe KvXhSero \aas itycuSris —, 

and the following of Virgil, 

Quadrupedahte putrem sonita quatit ungula campum—, 

Are often quoted as fine specimens of (wliat is called) * Word- 
painting.* Now, both these lines describe sound in connex- 


* As the (miinary anapnestic verse seeks effects through variation in 
tl^e number of syllables, 'within a fixed number of beats, Southey’s ana- 
*|)«?tic hexameter must, he admitted to suffer detriment in so far as it 
departs from this prinei])le. 

t Sec * Edinburgh Rev.,’ vol. xxxv. p. 427.—'fhese words, applied by 
the resriewer to Southey's hexameters, are, in my opinion, far more applic¬ 
able to the first four feet of Latin hexameter, read by accent. 

X ‘ Rambler,’ Nos. 92, 96, and ‘ Life of Pope.’ 
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ion with movement: the first, that of a heavy stone rolling 
precipitately down a hill-side; the second, that of hoofs 
tramping, at a pace not stfited, over a sim-hnmt plain : but 
though both describe some kind of movement, they describe, 
however, very different kinds; and yet both have exactly the 
same rhythm. 

If, then, the first line is to be admired for its pictorial 
property, the second ought, on the same principle, to be 
blamed for its deficiency in that respect: or if the same 
rhythm be deemed equally suitable to describe both move¬ 
ments, then the alleged correspondence between sound and 
sense cannot, I should saybe very striking in either case. 

And how faint, indeed, the resemblance at J)est is, and 
must be, becomes evident if we examine any of the two 
things thus compared: the march, for instance, of poetic feet 
is slow, measured, and stately; whereas ptones descend with 
a rapid, irregular, and impetuous laish. 

But if a sequence of five dactyls * be still deemed to have 


* In a oriti<*al notice of Mr. Mitfoni's ‘Harmony of LaRfjuagc,’ a re¬ 
viewer, writing early in tins century, endeavoured to bhow that the ancient 
hexameter was based on accent no less than on quantity, ami that we have 
been tauglit to read Homer’s above-quoted verjie with a wrong cadence; 
the cadence Iieing, however, in this case, none other than such as gives live 
quantitive dactyls to the verse. 

* We beg,’ he iulds, ‘ our readers who have probably seen a stone bounding 
dow’ii tJie steep pitch of a hill, rolling along the slope, and striking at last 
against some obstacle below, to read the verse according to its real accents, 
that is, er.ttra and weSoefi* like the English word “cruelty,” and the last 
syllable of AvaiSi? like the English “ dace,” and they will find a remarkable 
instance of what has been called imitative harmony.’ 

* If it be a/iid that iv. so reading the verso the quantities are falsified, 
we must ask whether the fidlowiug Latin line be false in quantity ; which, 
if the two Inst words be spoken together, will be similar to it; 

Indo ra'ens per a'gros nemoro'saque te'squafugit sii's?’ 

(‘ Edinburgh Kev.,’ vol. vi. p. 371;^ 

I have quoted this passage as it ■w'ell serves to show how vain is the 
nttenipt to combine things between wiiich there is an irreconcilable incom¬ 
patibility. 

The reviewer starts by beg-ging two material questions ; one being, tftat 
the customary marks t)ver Greek syllables denote Greek acute accent; 
another, that the ancient acute accent was stress, like the modem tonic. 

Now, both these points have been keenly ({Uestioned by good scholars 
(among whom, as regards the first, may be mentioned Isaac Vossius, iw 
regards the second, Dr. Foster) ; and both remain unsettled to this day: so 
that here we find spea-ifiealiy ascribed to Greek verse a somethfliig, of 
which no one knows, for certain, cither what its place, or what its 
nature, was. 
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some special* suitableness for depicting agitated movement, 
beyond doubt, there must be in it a pi'opoi’tionate un- 
suitableness for depicting a quite opposite state of things, as 
fti 

Panditur interea domus omnipotentis Olympi—, 
or 

Turn Zepliyri posuere: premit placida sequora poutus: 

yet we never hear such lines condemned as presenting images 
of perfect quietude. 

How many and how manifold are the conditions favour¬ 
able to versifiers which, existing in the Italian tongue, do not 
exist in ours, must be evident, at% glance, to anyone among 
us who haS a fair knowledge of Italian poetry; nor is it 
only in those respects which concern the harmonic structure 
of verse that we are at a disadvantage, it is also as reganls 
fliosa whfbh concefn forms of speech, and the grammatical 
, siructure of sentences; for ambiguity, and inelegance of diction, 


However, #r(! are invited to ])ron()imce «»r«iTa and wtSovie in such a way 
as to make of each word an aoctaitiial dactyl instead of what, taken 

by itself, eneli is, a quantitive umphibrach (''-''); and in the verse, thus 
read, wo, arc further invited to discern a remarkable instance of imitative 
harmony. 

Iiiiitfil ion there is, so far as all sounds caused by irregular movement 
bear som<! n*sembhmc<*, on tlie ."tMre of irresnlaritj", to each other: but are 
the sounds here harmonious V 1 caimot, for my own part, imagine any- 
thing having less prctcuision to be so called. 

Nor again, do 1 see that it makes the least difterence, as regards the 
rhythm, wlicther the final syllable of be pronounced witli a vowel- 

soiiTid, as in ‘ dace,’ or without one, as in ‘ ease: ’ besides, if this line is to be nuid 
according to the marks in one part, why not on the same plan in another ? 
if eireira and TtiovBt are to be cliangcd, bc(;ausc of them, from quantitive 
aniphibrachs to accentual dactyls, why is to retain its quantitive 

pronunciation, instead of being'taken, on the same principle, os an accentual 
^apsest (« w -) ? 

Now, that the quantities arc falsified in tireira and ntiovSt, by reading 
these wdMs in the way suggested, seems to me selt-evident; and yet, tti 
prove the contrary, the reviewer points to a Latin ver.se in wliicli * ruens ’ 
aill * agros ’ are read accented on their penultiin.stea, and asks whetlier 
falsification of quantity results from such trcalmcnt V Certainly, I reply, 
it does; seeing that these words, which are quantitive iambi, tire here turned 
♦uto accentual trvicheea. Then, as regards ‘fugit,’ on wliat principle arc 
Ave to treat this as a quantitive word, if ‘ rueu.s ’ and ‘ agros ’ are to be 
treated, in the same breath, as accentual ? 

Oniie for all, there arc two principles of versificoftion, essentially distinct 
from one another ; and no one Avho attempts to amalgamate them can help 
getting entangled in & hopeless muddle of inconsistencies. 
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in verse, are scarcely less offensive than faults of sound j and 
there is* not, I should think, under the sun a language in 
which the difficulty of avoiding these defects is greater than it 
is in English.* 

From these causes, it may safely be asserted that with 
equal imagination on both sides, eqiial mastery of language, 
and equal aptitude for numbers, an Italian would with ease 
compose a thousand good verses in the time taken by an 
Englishman to compose a hundred such. 

An English poet, then, may well pause to ponder on the 
special difficulties of his craft; because if, ignoring them, he 
attempts too much, they cannot afterwards be accepted in 
excuse for failure. Besides, he needs to be on guard against 
fallacies which, once adopted, make failure certam from the 
outset. If he thinks, for instance, to make verse more natm’al 
than its nature admits, and pleads that objent in excuse for 
using a slovenly versification, the case is Ropeless ;' for >"’here 
wrong is done through more infirmity there is hope; but we 
despair of people who do wrong on principle 

Good poetry needs good verse; and verse cannot l)e good 
if it be not at least free from fault; and to show what fault 
is, and how verso may be kept free therefrom, is the main 


* The fact of our adjectives, participles, definite article, and )>ossos‘ive 
pronouns * mine ’ and ‘ thins,’ liavinj; no inflexions of j?ender or niiinber ; 
our possessive pronouns ‘ his ’ and ‘ her ’ none of number ; our substantives, 
iudeflnite article, and pronoun ‘it,’ none of gender ; and,with trifling ex¬ 
ceptions, our verbs none of person or number;—all this is a plentiful source 
of ambiguity and inelegance. 

Another cause of inelegance is the multiplication of mean particles, and 
their ever-recurring tendency to re|)«at themselves in the same clause or 
sentence. TTiis tendency, remarkable in many such words, is specially so in 
the particle ‘to,’ which, besides being the sign of a case, is also one of*a 
mood, and is further used to express diflerent relations in that mqpd: thus, 
it occurs no fewer than six times in the following sentence which Is of a 
• type quite common ‘ .tones replied to me that wn ought to write to Bnjwn 
to beg him to return to England.’ Now, so much more graceful is the struc¬ 
ture of other languages, that in Latin, Italian, or French, the same thing 
■would be expressed without any repetition whatever. 

A single repetition of this particle in vei^, as in the line 

Await the morning lieam to give to light, (Thoms. S. Sp. 218) 
is not without a certait^^offensiveness : and that such elTects have been sys¬ 
tematically eschewed in English verse is hardly to be doubted, seefbg how 
very seldom they occur in the pages of our more cai'oful poets. 




CONCLUSION. 


U3 


object of this treatise: if its tenour seems discouraging, the 
answer is, that it will discourage none who are competent to 
succeed; and competent are those only who combine an 
innate aptitude for numbers with prompt unhesitating 
obedience to elcmentaiyr laws : success, indeed, is shown by 
the result; but failure may be augured at an early stage of 
the process; for if an artist chafes under the constraint 
needed to make his wares just tolerable, ho is not likely to 
succeed in over making them much more than that. 
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Where Three Empires Meet : a Nar¬ 
rative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, 

* Western Tibet, Baltlftan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a Map and 54 illustrations. 
Cr. 8va, fs . 6d, 


Lees and Cliitterbuck.—E C. x8^: 
A Ramble in British Columbia. By 
J. A. Lees and W. J. Cluttebbuck, 
Authors of ‘ Three in Norway ’. JJVith 
Map and 75 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Montague.— Tai.f.s of a Nomad ; or. 
Sport and Strife. By CHARLES Mon¬ 
tague. Crown 8vo., 6s , > 

Nansen.- Works by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen. 

The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With numerous Illustrations and a 
Map. Crown 8vo., yr. 6d. 

Eskimo Life. Translated by William 
I Archer. With 16 Plates and 15 
Illustrations in the Text 8vo., i6r. 

Biley.— Athos : or the Mountain of the 
Monks. By Athelstan Riley, M.A. 
With Map and 29 Illustrations. 8vo,, air. 

BockhilL— The Land of the Lamas • 
Notes of a Ipurney through C’hmafl' 
golia, and Tiliet. By Wii.lmm Woou- 
viLLK Rockhill. With 2 Maps and 
61 Illustrations. 8vo., 155. ^ 

Stephens.- Madoc' An Essay ^n the 
Discovery of Ameni;a, by Madoc ap 
Owen Gwynedd, In the Twelfth Cen- 
tuty. By Thomas Stephens. Edited 
by Llywarch Reynolds, B.A. Oaon. 
8vo., js. 6d. 

THREE IN NORWAY. By Two of 
Tbem. With a Map and 59 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., aj. boards, as. 6d. uoth. 

Von Hohnel.— Discovery of Lakes 
Rudolf and Stefanie; Acconnt of 
Count Samuel Tkleki’s Exploring 
and Hunting Expedition in Intern 
Equatorial Africa in 1887 and 1888. By 
Lieutenant Ludwig von Hohnel. 
With X79 Illustrations and 6 Maps, a 
vols. 8va, 425. ^ 

Whishaw.- Out of Dqors in Tsar ■ 
land; a Record of the Seeings ano 
Doings of a Wanderer in Ru^ia. ^ 
Fred. J. Whishaw. Cr. 8vo., 7s . 6 a . 

WollT.— Works by Henry W, WJpLFF, 
Rambi,£s in the Black Forest. 
Crown Svo.. js . 6d . 

The Watering Placj^ of the 
Vosges. Crown Svo., 4r. 6a . 

The Country or the Vosges. With 
a Map. 8vo., lar. 
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« Sport and Pastime. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by the Duke of Beaufort, Kj 

ATHLETICS AND FOOTBALL. By 
Montague Shearman. With 51 
llllustrations. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

BIG GAME SHOOTING. By C. Phil- 
• LIFPS-WOLLKY, F. C. SeLOUS, ST. 
George Littlbuale, &c. With 150 
Illustrations. 2 vols., lor. 6(i. each. 

BOATING. By W. B. WooDGAiE. With 
49 lUuMrations. Cr. 8vo., zo;. 6d. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harping Cox and the Hon. Gerald 
Lascelle.s. With 76 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., tot. 6 d. 

CRICKET. By A. G.S PEEL and the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton. With Contribu¬ 
tions by Andrew Lang, R, A. H. Mit¬ 
chell, W. G. Grace, and F. Gale. 
With 63 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., los. 6d. 

Viscouifr Bury (Earl 
ol Albemarle), K.C.M.G., and G. 

Hillier. With So Illustra¬ 
tions. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

DRIVING. By the Duke of Beaufort. 
With 65 Illnstrftiuns Cr. 8vo., los. 6d , 

FENCING, BOXING. AND WREST- 
•LING. By Walter n. Poli.xx:k, F. 
C. Grove. C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstrong. With 42 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., sor. €td. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondeley-Pkn- 
NFLL, With Contributions by the 
Marquis of Exeter, Henry R. 
Francis, R. B. Marston, &c. 

Vol. I. Salmon, Trout, end Grayling, 
With 158 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
loz. 6 d , 

Vol. II. Pike and other Coarse Fish. 
Yi^ith 133 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
loz. 6d. 

GOLF. By* Horace G. Hutchinson, 
the Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P., 
Sir w. G. Simpson, Bart., Andrew 
Lang, and other Writers. With 91 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

HUNTING, By the Duke OF Beaufort, 
K.G., and Mowbray Morris. With 
Contrib\)^ons by the Earl of Suf- 
' FOLK and Berkshire, Rev. E. W. L. 
Davies. With 53 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo.i lOiT. 6d. 


V., assisted by Alfred £. T. Watson. 

MOUNTAINEERING. ByCT.DENT, 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart, W. M, Conway, 
Douglas Freshfisld, C. E. Ma¬ 
thews. C. PiLKINGTON. .With to8 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., loz. ftd. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASINQ. 
Racing: By the Earl OF Suffolk and 
Berkshire and W. G. Craven, 
With a Contribution by the Hon. F. 
Lawley. Sieeple - thastn ^: PisnwiVi 

Coventry and Alfred E. T. Wat¬ 
son. With 58 lllusts. Cr. 8vo., tos. bd. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
iRuiiiiRT Weir, J. Moray Brown, the 
Duke of Beaufort, K.G., the Earl 
of Suffolk and Berkshire, &c. With 
59 Illustiations. Cr. 8\o., loz. 6d. 

SHOOTING. By Ixird Walsingham 
and Sir Ralph Pavne-Gaii.wey, 
Bart. Wtio ('ontnbution, by Lord 
Lovat, a. j. Stuart-Woktley, &c. 
Vol. I. Field and Covert. With lo^ 
lllustraliuns. Crown 8^o, lor. 

Vol. li. Moor and Marsh. With 65 
Illustiations. Cr. 8vu., loj. bd. 

SKATING, CURT .TNG, TOBOGA- 
NING, AND OTHER ICE SPORTS. 
ByjN. M. llEATHCOTE.t'. G.TEBBUTT, 
T. Maxwell Witham, Ac. With 284 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., lor. 6d. 

SWIMMING. By Archibm.d Sinclair 
and William IlhNRY, Hon. Secs, of 
the Life Saving Society. With 119 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., lor. 6d, 

TONNIs, LAWN TENNIS. RAC¬ 
QUETS, AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. Heathcote, E. O. Pleydfll- 
Bouverie and A. C. Aingkr. W'ith 
Contributions by the Hon. A. Lyttel¬ 
ton, W, C. Marshall, Miss 1 .. Dod, 
H. W. W. WlI.BERFORCE, H. F. 
Law ford, &c. With 79 Illustrations. 
Clown 8ro., lor. 6d, 

YACHTING. By the Earl of Pembroke, 
R. T. Pritchett, the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava, the Earl op 
Onslow, Ix>rd Bkassey, Lieut -Col 
Buckni^, Lewis Hrrreshoff, G. L. 
Watson; E. F. Knight, etc. With 
IllustraUons by R. T. Pritchett, and 
from Photographs. 2 vols. loi. bd., each. 
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Sport and Pagtime~^AVi»a^. « 

Fur and Peathbr Series. 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphekson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart.Wostlict ; 
Cookery, by Geokge Saintsbury. 
With zi fuU'page Illustrations and 
Vignette by A. Thorburn, A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley, and C. Whymper, 
and x5 Diagrams in the Text by A. J. 
Stuart-Wortley. Crown 8vo., ss. 

THE GROUSE. By A. J. SruART- 
Wortlby. the Rev. H. A. Macpher- 
som, and George Saintsbury. 

[/w frtparaHon. 


THE PHEASANT. By A. T. Stuart- 
WORTLEY, the Rev. H. A. M a'cpheysom , 
and A. J. Innbs Shand. 

[/« frtpanOion, 

THE HARE AND THE RABBIT, fly 
the Hon. Gerald Lascelles, &c. 

[/» freparation, 

WILDFOWL. ^ the Hon. John Scott- 
Montagu, M. P. , &c. Illustrated by A. 
J. Stuart Wortley, A. Thorburn, 
and others [/« pnparaHon . 


Campbell-Walker.— The Corri^,t 
Card: or, How to Play at Whist; a 
Whist Catechism. By Major A. Camp- 
BELL-WALKBR. Fcp. 8V0., 2J. 6 d . 

DEAD SHOT (THE); or, ^rtsnian’s 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun. with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons on the ^t of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. By 
Marksman. Crown 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Falkener.— Games, Ancient and Ori¬ 
ental, AND How TO Pi..Ay Them. 
By Edward Falksner. With nume¬ 
rous Photograplu, Diagrams, &c. 8vo., 
axs. 

Ford.— The Theory and Practice or 
Archery. By Horace Ford. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re¬ 
written ^ W. Butt, M.A. With a Pre- 
bee by C. J. Longman, M,A. 8vo., i4jr. 

Fowler.— Recollections of Old 
Country Life. By J. K. Fowler 
(" Rusticus "), formerly of Aylesbury, 
with Portraits, &c. 8vo., lor. 6d. 

Franois.— A Book on Angung: or. 
Treatise on the Art of Fishing in ev^ 
Branch; Including full Illustrated List 
of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
With Coloured Plates. Cr. 8vo., 

Hawker.— The Diary or Colonel 
Peter Hawker, author of " Instruc¬ 
tions to Voung Sportsmen With an 
Introduction by Sir Ralph Payns- 
Gallwby, Bart, a vols. 8vo., yu. 

Hopkins.— Fishing Reminiscences. 
By Major E. P. Hopkins. With Illustra- 
Crown 8vo., 6r. 

Lang.— Angung SKBraiss. By 
Andrew Lang. With bo lUustratioas. 
Crown 8vo., 7S. 6d. 


Longman.— Chess Ofeningk By 
Fred. W. Longman. Fcp. 8 vo., as, 6a. 

MaBkelyne.— Sharps and Flats: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets ot 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill, 
By John Nevil Maskelyne. WitJj 
63 Illustrations and IXhgrai^. 

8 vo., 6s. 

Payne-Qallwey.—Works by » Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwky, Bart. 
Letters to Young Shooters 'tFlrst 
Senes). On the Q.oice and Use of a 
Gun. With 41 Illustrations. Cr.Svo., 
7s. 6<f. “ ^ 

Lbttbrsto Young Shooters. (Second 
Senes). On the Production, Preserva¬ 
tion, and Killmgof Game. WithDirec- 
tions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and 
Breaking-in Retrievers. With 103 
Illustrations. Crown .8vo., las. 6a. 

Pole.— The Theory of the Modern 
Scientific Game of Whist By W. 
Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., as, 6d. 

Proctor.—Works by Richard A, 
Proctor. 

How TO Play Whist: with the 
Laws and Etiquette of M^hist. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

Homs Whist: an Easy''Guide to Cw- 
rect Play. i6mo.. u. ^ 

Bonalde.— The Fly-Fisher’s Ento- 
mology. 1 ^ Alfred Ron aids. With 
ao Coloured Plates. 8vo., 14;. , 

Wilcooke. The Sea Fisherman t Cran- 
prisin' the Chief Methods of Hook and 
line Fishing in the Briti^ and otb«r 
Seas, and Remarks on Nets, Boats, and 
Boating. By J. C. WiLOOCSg. Illustrated. 
Crown Bvo., 6s. 
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MMtal, Monl, and Mitieal mioiophy. 

LOGtC, RHETORIC. PSYCHOLOGY, BTC. 

Abbott.—T he Elements ov Looic. By | Bray.— Works by Charles Bray. 


T^K. Abbott, B.D. zaDMx,3r. Philosophy op Necessity: or 

ArirtotIe.-WoA.b,. UwtoM!iKlMliiM.t«r. CT.em.s.. 

n. « — r.011.0 The Education OF THE Feelings; a 

Moral System for Schools. Crowd 
- of Books L, III., IV. (VII.), with an gvo as 6 d 
English Translation W. E. Bol- ' 

Br*y.-ELimioiTi at Morauw. Id 
Laso, M-A, Crown Leswns firr Home and Scbodl 

8vo.,7j. orf. Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 

HE Politics: latroductonr E^vs. Cr. 8vo., tr. 6«. 


S* .1. A r A !-• 1 iWwB.BMs«Ts or wioKALiTy, in 

Easy Lessons for Home and School 
8vo.,7j. orf. Teaching. By Mrs. Charles Bray. 

The Politics: Introductory Essays. Cr. 8vo., tr. daf. 

By Andrew Lang (from Bolland and 

Lanjr*s'Politics'). Cr. 8va, sr. 6<f. Crozier.— Civilisation and Pro- 


The Ethics : Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir Alex¬ 

ander Graiw, Bart, a vols. 8vo , 
3 ». 


GREss. ^ John Beattie* Crozier, 
M f) With New Preface, more fully 
explaining the natwe of the New Orga¬ 
non used in the solution of its problems. 
8vo., 141. 


'The Nicomachean Ethics : Newly 

Translated into English. By Robert BavidBoru— The op Dkfini- 


■aViL^iAMSe Crown 8 bo.. js. fd 

An Introduction to Aristotle’s 
• B.THICS. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. 
vi.-ix, in an Appendix.) With a con- 


tion, Explained and A] 
William L Pavidson, m 

8 vo ., ts 


Applied. By 
, M.A. Crown 


vi.-ix. in an Appendix.) With a Oreen.—T he Works OF THOMAS HILL 

HartedbyE-UNurruaiup. 

Students, w the Rev. Edward Vols..!. and II. Philosophical Works. 

Moore, D.D., Principal of St, 8vo., t6x. each, 
t Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and „ , 

21J. 

te-con.— Works by. ■ Heam.—T he Aryan Household : its 

Complete Works. Edited by R L. Structure and its Development An 
Ellis. J. Speddinq, end D. D. Introductira to Comparative Jimspru- 

Heath, 7 vols. 8vo., ^^3 i3i. 6cf. a®”®®*, ^ Edward Hearn. 

vVO« I ZOf* 

The Essays: with Annotations. By 

Richard Whately, D.D. 8va Hodgflon.-Works by Shadworth H. 


Students. % the Rev. Edward 
Moore, D.u, Principal of St, 
Edmund Hall, and late Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxfoid. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6<f. 


Bacon.— Works by. 

Complete Works. Edited by R L. 
Ellis, J. Speddinq, and D. D. 
Heath, 7 vols. 8vo., ^^313}. td. 


IQI. 6^. 


BaljL- 

lcTd. 


Works by Alexander Bain, 


Hodgson. 

Time and Space: a Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., idr. 


Mental SbiENCS. Crown 8vo., 6r. 6<f. 

MoiAL Science. Crown 8vo., 4x. 6if. 
Tlia two works as abovt eon he had in me 
volume, price los. 

S&SES AND THE INTELLECT. 8va,ISr. 

Emotions and the Will. 8vo. , 151. 

Logic, f>EPUCTiVB and Inductive. 
Part I., 4J. Part 11 ., ^ 6 d. 

PsACTiGAL Essays. Crown 8 vo., ax. 


The Theory of Practice : an Ethical 
Inquiry, a vols, 8vo., a4x. 

The Philosophy of Reflection, a 
vols. 3 vo., au. 

Hume.—T he Philosophical Works 
OP David Hume. Edited bv T. H. 
Green and T.H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 
fjbs. Or separately, Enays. a vols, 
aSx. lYeo^ of Human Nature, a 
vols. 38 x. 
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Uental) Moral and Politioal PhiloBophy-7rrtf«/'/»»^</. * 


Johnstone.— A Short Introduction 
TO THE Study of Logic. By Lau¬ 
rence Johnstone. With Questions. 
Cr. 8vo., 2J. 6 d . 

Jones.— An Introduction to Gene¬ 
ral Logic. By E. E. Constance 
Jones, Author of ' Elements of Logic as 
a Science of Propositions’. Cr. 8vo., 
4J. 6 d. 

Justinian.— The Institutes of Jus¬ 
tinian: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke. with English Introduction, 
Translation. Notes, and Summary. By 
Thomas C. Sandars, M.A. 8vo. i8r. 

Kant.— Works by Immanuel Kant. 
Critioue of Practical Reason, /nd 
0 th £R Works on the Theory of 
Et lies. Translated byT. K. Abbott, 
b.i). With Memoir. 8vo., tzs, 6d, 
Introduction to Logic, and his 
Essay on the Mistaken Subtilty 
of the Four Figures. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, and with Notes by 
S. T. Coleridge. 8vo., 6r. 

KilUck.— Handbook to Mill’s Sys¬ 
tem OF Logic. By Rev. A. H. Kil- 
LlCK, M.A. Crown 8vo., y . 

Ladd.— Works by George Turnbull 
Ladd. 

Elements of Physiological Psy¬ 
chology. 8V0., 2IJ. 

Outlines op Physiological Psy- 
CHOI/XJY. A Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Academics and Colleges. 

8V0., I2J. 

Psychology, Descriptive and Fx- 
I’LANATORY : a Treatise oi the Pheno¬ 
mena, Laws, and Development of 
Human Mental Ufe. 8vo., ais. 

Lewes.— The Historyof Philosophy, 
from Thales to Comte. By Georgk 
Henry Lewes, a vols. 8 vo,, 321. 

Max MtUler.— Works by F, MaxMOl- 
lbr. ' 

The Science of Thought. 8vo. , 21s . 

Three Introductory Lectures on 
the Science of Thought. 8vd., 
ai, 6 d , 

Mill.— iVNALYSIS OF THE ‘‘PHENOMENA 
OF THE Human Mind. By James 
Mill, a vols. 8vo., aSr, 


Mill.— Works by John Stuart Mill. 

A System op Logic. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 
On Liberty. Cr. 8vo., xs. 4i. 

ft 

On Representative Government. 
Crown 8vo., is. 

Utilitarianism. 8vo., y. 

Examination of Sir William 
Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. , i6j. 

Nature, the Utility of Religion, 
AND Theism. Three Essays. 8vo.,55, 

i Monck.— Introduction to Logic. 
By H. S. Monck. Crown 8vo., 5^. 

Ribot.—T he Psychology of Atj-sn- 
TiON. By Th. RiboI'. Cr. 8vo.. 3J, , 

Sidf wick.—D istinction : and the 
Criticism of Belief, By Alfred 
wick. Ciwwn 8vo., 6 s . ^ 

Stock.— Deductive Locia By» Jr. 
George St'Ock. Fcp. 8vo., 3a. id. 

Sully.— Works by JAmes Sully, Grae 
Professor o( Mind and I-,ogic at Unive- 
sity College, T.<ondon. ^ 

The Human Mind: a Text-book rf 
Psychology, a vols. 8vo., 21s. 

Outlines OP Psychology. 8 vo.,9r. 

The Teacher’s Handbook of Psv ' 
chology. Crown 8vo., 5.1. 

Swinburne.— Picture Logic: an 
Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By Ai.pred James Swin¬ 
burne, M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo,, y. t 

ii 

Thoxnpoon.— Works V Daniel 
Orbenleaf Thompson. 

f* 

A System of Psychology. 2 vols, 
8vo., 

fi‘ 

The Rbugious Sentiments of the 
Human Mind. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

The Problem of EviLiVn Introduc¬ 
tion to the Practical Sciences. 8vo., 

I los. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and PoUtieal Fhi!osopliy<^w9ff//>i»«dt 


Tfaompaon. — Works by Daniel 
GrbBNLBAE THOMPSON-^nrttttMtf. 

Social Progress. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ThN Philosophy of Fiction in 
Literature. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

« 

ISiomaon.—O utlines of the Neces¬ 
sary Laws of Thought: a Treatise 
pn Pure and Applied Logic. By Wil¬ 
liam Thomson, D.D., formerly Lord 
ArchUshop of York. Post 6vo., &(. 

Yr6bb.>-THE Veil of Isis: a Series of 
Essays on Idealism. By T. E. Webb. 
3 vo., XQi. 6 d , 

Yfhately.— Woiks by R. Whately, 
formerly Archbishop of Dublm. « 

^Baotn’s Essays. With Annotation. 
^•%y R^Wh '•riiLY. 8v*., lor. 6 d . 

l^,ui.«ii3.NTS OF Logic. Cr, 8vo., 41. 6 d . 

Elements of Rhetoric. Cr. 8vo., 
|r. 6 d . 

• 

Lessons on RsAsoNiNa Fqi. 8vo., 

w. 6d. • 


ZeUeriT—Works Dr. E^ard ZNl- 

LBR, Professor in the Universi^ ot 

Beilin. 

History of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Alleyns. Cr. 8vo., tos. 6i. 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and Scep¬ 
tics. Translated by the Rev. 0 . J. 
Reichel, M.A. Crown Svo., 151. 

Outlines of the History of Greek 
Philosophy. Translated by Sarah 
F. Allbynb and Evelyn Abbott. 
Crown 8vo., lor. 6<f. 

Clato and the Older Academy. 
Translated by Sarah F. Alusyne 
and A1.PKED Goodwin, B.A. Crown 
8vo., i8r. 

Socrates ANDTHE SocraticSchools 
1 lanslated bvthe Rev. O. J. Rbicbel, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., zor. hd. 

The Pre-Socratic Schools : a His¬ 
tory of Greek Philosophy from the 
Earliest Period to the time of Socrates. 
Translated by Sarah F. Allbynb. 
a vdte. Crown 8vo., sor. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 

(Stonyhurst Series.) 

!a Manual of Political Economy. 

By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., &r. 6d. 

First PRiNaPLss of Knowledge. By 
John Rickaby, S.J. Crown 8va, 51. 

General Metaphysics. ]^JohnRick- 
ABT, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5r. 

Logic. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 

CrcjWn 8vo,, 


History and Bolenoe of Language, &o. 

Davidaon.—LEADiNOANDlMPORTANT Graham.— English Synonyms, Classi- 
BmOlish Words : Explained and Ex- lied and Explained: with iWtieal 

emjplifled. By Wiluam L. David- Exercises. By G. F. Graham. Fcp. 

SOM, M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3S. 6d. 8vo., 6s, 

FanraT.<^^NGUAGS and Languages: 
if F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Cr. 

8vo.,6r. 


Moral Piulosophy (Ethics and Natu¬ 
ral Law). By Joseph Rickaby, S. J. 
Crown 8va, 51. 

Natural Theology. By Bernard 
Boeddbr, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 

Psychology. By Michael Maher, 
S.T. Crown Bvo., 6s. 6d. 
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History and Boionoe of Lan|iia|6, kG»’—mtinued. 


lUiX Miiller.->Worlu bjr F. Max 
MOllkx. 

Selected Essays on Language. 
Mythology, and Religion, a vols. 
Crown 8vo.. i6'. 

The Science of Language, Founded 
on I^ecturu delivered at the Ro>al 
Institution in x86i and 1863. a vols. 
Crown 8vo., air. 

BicK.RAPHxfc.s OF Words, and the 
Houf. OF THE Aryas. CrownSvo., 
js . 6d . 

Three Lectures on the Science 
OF Language, and its Place in 
General Education, delivered at 
Oxford. 1889. Crown 8vo., 


Boffet. —Thesaurus of En(h.ish 
words and Phrases. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Ex¬ 
pression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
exposition. By Peter Mark Kogbt, 
M. D., F. R.S. Recomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author’s Notes, and with a roll Inder, 
by the Author’s Son, John Lewis 
Roget. Crown 8vo.. xor. 6d , 

Whately.—E nglish Synonyms. By 
E. Jane Wiiately. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 


Political Economy and Economics. 


A8hley.--ENGLisn Economic History 
AND Theory. By W. T. Ashley, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., Part 1., j,. Part 
11., lor. 6 d. 

Baeehot.-- Economic Studies. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 8 vo., ICXf. 6d . 

esrump.—A n Investigation into the 
Causes of the Great Fall in Prices 
which took place ceincidently with the 
Demonetisation of Silver by Germany. 
By Arthur Csumf. 8vo. , 

Dewas.— A Manual of Political 
Economy. By C. *S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s, 6d. {MamaUdf Catkolu 
Philosophy.) 

Dowell.—A History of Taxation 
AND Taxes in England, from the 
l^liest Times to the Year 1885. By 
Stephen Dowell (\ vols. Bvo. ) Vols. 
I. and 11 . The History of Taxation, 
air. Vols. lU. and IV. The History of 
Taxes, air. 

Jordan.— The Standard of Value. 
By William Leighton Jordan. Svo., 

6f. 

Leslie.- Essays in PoutIcal Econ¬ 
omy. ^ T. E. Cliffe Leslie. Svo., 
tor. 6i 


Macleod.— Works by Henry Dunnin^ 
Macleod, M.A. 

The Elements of Qanki'ig Crowi 
8 vo., 3s . 6d . 

The Theory and pRAcncE of Bai* k- 
ING. Vol. I. 8 VO., 121. Vol. II 

The Theory op Credit. Bvo. VcA. 
1 . lor. net. Vol. II., PfJt I., 4s , 6a . 
VoL II. Pan II., tor. 6 d. 


Meath.— Prosperity or Pauperism/ 
Physical, Industrial, and Technic.)! 
Training, By the Eapi of Meath. 
8 vo., y. 

Mill.—P olitical Economy. By John 
Stuart Miuu t 

Libmty Edition, a vols. 8yp., 301. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8va, 

3f. 6d. 


Shtrree.— An Analysis of tub Ideas 
OF Economics. By L. P. Shirres, 
B. A., sometime FinanceUnderSeaetary 
of this Government of Bengal Crown 
8va, fir. 
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Political Boonomy and '^f^miaCv^s-^conHnued, 


S^ea—POLiTicAL Economy : a Short 
Text-book of Political Economy. With 
Problems for Solution, and Hints for 
Simplementary Reading. By J. E. 
SVmbs, M.A., of University College, 
Nottingham. Crown 8vo., sr. 6<f. 

Toynbee.— Lkctures on the In- 
DusTBiAL Revolution of the i8th 
•Century in England. By ARNOLb 
Toynbee. 8vo., zor. ( d . 

Webb.—T he History of Trade 
Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb. 8vo., iSr. 


Wilson.— Works by A. J. Wilson. 
Chiefly reprinted from ‘ TAr Investm' 
Review. 

Practical Hints to Small In¬ 
vestors. Crown 8vo., iz. 

Plain Advice about Life Insurance. 
Crown 8vo.. zz. 

WolfF.—P eople’s Banks : a Record ot 
Social and Economic Success. By 
Henry W. Wolff. 8vo., •js. 6d. 


ETolntion, ILnthropololy, &o. 


Clodd.—T he Story of Creation ; a 
Plain Ac-count of Evolution. By 
Edward Clord. With 77 Illostra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 

^Hut h.—T he Marriage of near Kin, 
"^amsidered wVh RespecjLto the Law of 
Nation!, the Re.sult of Exifonencc, and 
liie Teachings oi Biology. By Alfred 
Henry Huth. Royal '8vo., 75. 6rf. 

Lax^.—CusTOi^ AND Myth: Studies 
of^rly Usage and Belief. By Andrew 
Lang, M.A. With tg Illustrations. 
,^rown 8vo., 31. 6a!. 


Lubbock.— The Origin of CivilisAt 
^lON and the Primitive Condition of 
Man. By Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
With 5 Plates and 20 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. i8l 

Bomanes.—Works by Georgs John 
Romanes, M.A., LL.D., KR.S. 

Darwin, and After Darwin ; an Ex¬ 
position of the Darwiniai; Theory, 
and a Discussion on Post-Darwinian 
Questions. Fart I. The Darwinian 
Theory. With Portrait of Darwin 
and 125 Illustrations. Crown 8va, 
lor. 6(f. 

An Examination of Weismannism. 
Crown 8vo., 6 s, 


Glassioal Literature. 


Abbott^—HELLENICA. A Collection of 
Essays on Greelt Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. ' Edited by 
Evelyn Abbott, M.A.. LL.D. 8vo., 
i6s. 

JEechyluB.— Eumenides of ASschy- 
LUS. WithMetrical English Translation. 
BjsJ.F. Davies. 8vo., yr. 

Aristophanes.— The Acharnians of 
Aristophanes, translated into English 
Verip. R. Y. Tyrrell. Crown 
8vo., zi. 

Becker.— Works by Professor Becker. 
gIllUS : or, Roman Scenes in the Time 
ofAvuustus. Illustrated. PostSvo., 
7 S, Si. 

Charicles: or, Illustrations cf the 
Private' Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo., yr. 6 i. 


Cicero.— Cicero'S Correspondence. 
By R. y. TThrell. Vols. I., 11 ., HI. 
Cvo., each zer. 

Clerke.— Familiar Studies in Homer. 
By Agnes M. Clerke. Cr. 8vo., yr. 6 d . 

FamelL— Greek Lyric Poetry; a 
Complete Collection of the Surviving 
Pass.ages from the Greek Song-Writing. 
Arranged with Prefatory Articles, In¬ 
troductory Matter and Coramentaiy. By 
George S. Farnell, M.A. with 5 
Plates. 8va, i6r. 

Harrison.—M yths of the Odyssey. 
IN Art and Literature. By Jane 
B Harrison. Illustrated wi^ Out¬ 
line Drajnngs. 8vo., z8f. 

Langr-HOMER AND THE EPIC By 
Andrew Lang. Crown 8vo., 91. net 
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Classical r 


Maokldl.^BLBCT Epigraus from 
THE Grbbk Anthology. By J. W. 
Mackail, Fellow OF Balllol College, 
Oxford. Edited with a Revised Text, 
Introduction, Translation, and Notes. 
8vo., Ids. 

Plato.— Parmenides of Plato, Text, 
with Introduction, Analysis, &e. By T. 
Maguire. 8vo., ys. 6d. 

Bioh.—A DiCTtONART of RoMAN AND 
Greek antiquities. By A. Rich, 
B.A. With aooo Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., 71. td. 

Sophooles.— Translated into English 
\fese. By Robert Whitelaw, M A., 
Assistant Master in Rugby School: late 
F^ow of Trinity College, Camlrndge. 
Crown 8vo., 8r. w. a 

TheoorltUB.—T he Idylius of Thbo> 
CF ITUS. Translated into English Verse. 
^ Jambs Henry Hallaro, M.A 
Qixon. 8va, 6f. 6^2!. 


Xyrr^—T ranslations into Greek 
AND Latin Verse. Edited by R. Y. 
Tyrrell. 8vo., 6 s. 

A 

VirgiL—THB.£NBiDOFVifUMu Titans* 
lated into English Verse 1 ^ John Con* 
ington. Crown 8va, dr. 

The Poems of Virgil. Translated 
into English FYose by John Coning- 
TON. Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The iENEiD OF ViRGiL,fimly translated 
into Engbsh Blank Verse. By W. J. 
Thornhill. Crown 8vd., p. 6d. 

The iENEio of Virgil. Books I. to 
VI. Translated into English Verse 
by James Rhoades. Crown 8va, 

y. «• 

Wilkins.— The Grovitth of the Hom¬ 
eric Poems. By Q. Wilkins. 8 vo.6f. 


Poetry and 

Alllngham.— Works tqr William 

Alunoham. 

Irish Songs and Poems. With Fron¬ 
tispiece of the WaterfaU of Asaroc, 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

Laurence Bloomfield. With Por- 
trait of the Author. Fcp. 8va, 3$. 6d. 

Flower Pieces; Day and Night 
Songs ; Ballads. With a Desins 
D. G. Rossetti. Fcp. 8va. 6 s .; 
large paper edition, lar. 

Life and Phantasy: with Frontis- 
ptece tqr Sir J. E. Millais. Bart, 
and D^ign by Arthur Hughes. 
Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. ; large paper edition, xar. 

Thought and Word, and Ashby 
Manor: a Play. With Portrait of the 
Author (1865), and four Theatrical 
l^nes drawn ty Mr. Allmgham. Pep. 
8 va, 6 s. i large paper editKMi, xai. 

Blackberries. Imperial ;^nia, dr. 

Stis tks aime 6 w/s. may be had Us 
amfarm ha^-farehnsMi Hading^ fries yss. 


the Drama. 

I Armstrong.— Work^yG. F. Savage- 
Asmstrong. 

4 

Poems: Lyiical and Dramatic, Fep. 
8vo. or. 

King Saul. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part I.) Fcp. 8vo. y. 

Kino David. (The Tragedy of Israel, 
Part II.) Fcp. 8vo.,fe. 

King Solomon. (The Tragecfy of 
Israel, Part 111 .) Fcp. 8va,w. 

Ugonb : a Tragedy. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 

A Garland from Greece: Ppenu. 

Fcp. 8vo., js. 6d. 

Stories of Wicklow: l^ms. Fcp. 

8vo., js. 6d. f 

Mephistofhrlbs IK Broadcloth: a 

Satire. Fcp. 8vo.,4r. 

f 

One in the Inrikitb: a Poem. Or. 
8 vo., js. 6d. 

K, 

Amxiitrong.— The Pcsrical Worn 
OF Edmund J. ArM8Tr6mg. Fqi. 
8 vo.. sr. 
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^Poetry and the Dpama— 


Arnold.— Works bySir Edwin Arnold, 
K.C.I.E., Author of ‘The Light of 
Asia,’ &c. 

The Light of the World : or, the 
•Great Consummation. A Poem. 
Crown 8vo., •js. 6d. net 
Presentation Edition. With 14 Illus¬ 
trations by W. Holman Hunt, 

• &c., 4to., aor. net. 

Potiphar's Wife, and other Poems. 

Crown 8vo,, 5^. net. 

Adzuma: or, the Japanese Wife, A 
Play. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
Barrow.—T he Seven Cities of the 
Dead, and other Poems. By Sir John 
Choker Barrow, Bart. Fcp. 8vo., 55. 

BelL— Works by Mrs. Hugh Beli.. 
Chamber Comedies ; a Collection of 
Plays and Monologues for the Draw¬ 
ing Room. Crown 8vo., 6 j. 

Nursery Comedies : Twelve. Tiny 
Plays for Children. Fcp. 8vo., u. 6d. 

J3.1 o rnsen.— Works by BjOrnstjerne 
•aai^OKNSEN. * • 

PastoH Sang : a Play. Translated by 
w illiam Wilson. Cr. 8vo., 5r. 

\ Gauntlet, a Drama. Translated 
into English by OsMAN Edwards. 
vVith Portrait of the Author. Crown 
8vo., ss. • 

Cochrane.— The KsiTREL’s Nest, 

• and other Verses. By A1.FRED Coch¬ 
rane. Fcp. 8vo., 35. 6d . 

Dante,— La Commedia Di Dante. A 
New Text, carefully revised with the 
aid of the most recent Editions and 
Collations. Small 8vo., 6s. 

Qoethe. 

Faust, Part I., the German Text, with 
Introduction and Notes. By Albert 
M. SEI.SS, Ph. D., M.A. Cr. 8vo., u. 
Faust. Translated, with Notes. By 
T. E. Webb. 8vo., laj. 6d. 

Faust. The First Part. A New 
•Translation, chiefly in Blank Verse; 
with Introduction and Notes. By 
JAMES'S^DEY Birds. Cr. 8 vo., 6 j. 
Faust. The Second Part. A New 
franslation in Verse. By James 
Adey Birds.' Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ImcIow,—W orks by Jean Ingelow. 
TOETJCAL Works, avols. Fcp. 8vo., 

12S. 

Lyrical and Other Poems. Sdected 
frotiPthe Writings of Jean Ingelow. 
Fcp. 8va., ax. 6d. cloth plain, y, 
cloth gilt 


Lang.— Works by Andrew Lano. 

Ban and ARRikRB Ban. A Rally of 
Fugitive Rhymes. Fcp. 8vo., y . 
net 

Grass of Parnassus. Fcp. 8va, 
sx. 6 d. net 

Ballads of Books. Edited by 
Andrew Lang. Fcp. 8vo., fix. 

The Blue Poetry Book. Edited tqr 
Andrew Lang. With xa Plates and 
88 Illustrations in the Text Crown 
8vo., fix. 

Special Edition, printed on Indian 
paper. With Notes, but without 
Illustrations. Crown 8 w., yx. 6 d. 

LecTcy.— Poems. By W. E. H. Lecky. 

•Fcp. 8vo., SJ. 

I Leyton.— Works by Frank Leyton. 

I The Shadows of the Lake, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., yx. 6 d. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6 d. 

Skeleton Leaves: Poems. tJrown 
8vo., 6 j'. 

Lytton.—Works by The Earl of 
Lytton {Owen Mekkdithj. 

King Poppy: a Fantasia. With i 
Plate and Design on Title-Page by 
Sir Ed. Bukne-Jonks, A.R.A. Crown 
8vo., lOJ. 6ii . 

Mar AH. Fcp. 8vo., fix. 6 d. 

'I'HK Wanderer. Cr. 8vo., lox. 6 d. 

Lucile. Crown 8vd., lox. 

Selected Poems. Cr. 8vo.. lox. 6 d. 

Macaulay.— Lays of Ancient Rome, 

&c. By Lord Macaulay. 

Illustrated' by G. SCHarf. Fcp. 410., 
lox. 6d . 

-Bijou Edition. 

iSmo., sx. 6 d., gilt tO].x 

-Popular Edition. 

Fcp. 4to. , 6d . sewed, ix. cloth. 

Illustrated by J. R. Weguelin. Crown 
8vo., 3x. 6d . 

Annotate Edition. Fcp. 8vo., ix. 
sewed, ix. 6d . cloth. 

ITesbit.— Lays and Legends, by E. 

Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). First 

Series. Crown 8vo., 3s . 6d . Second 

Series, with Portrait Crown 8vo., 5X. 

Piatt.— An Enchanted Castle, and 

OTHER aPoBMS: Pictures, Portraits and 

People in Iretand. By Sarah Piatt. 

Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 
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Poetiy and tha Hmssak^mtirm^d. 


Hatt,— Works by John James Piatt. 

Idyls and Lyrics of nut Ohio 
Valley. Crown Svo., jr. 

Little New World Idyls. Cr. 8vo., 
5 *- 

Bhoades.— Teresa and Other 
Forms. By James Rhoades. Crown 
Svo., 3r. bd. 

Biley.—Works by James Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Poems Here at Home. Fcap. 8vo., 
65. net. 

Old Fashioned Roses : Poems, 
tamo.. 5^. 


Boberts. — Songs of the Common 
Day, and a vb * an Ode for the Shelley 
Centenary. By Charles O. D. 
Roberts. Crown 8va, 35. 6 d. 


SbakeBpeare.— Bowdlbr‘s Family 
Shakespeare. With 36 Woodcuts. 
I v 61 . 8vo., 1^. Or m 6 vols. Fcp. 
Svo, 211. 


The Shakespeare Birthday Boob:. 
By Mary F, Dunbar. 32100., u 6d. 
Drawing-Room Edition,twith Photo¬ 
graphs. Fcp. 8vo., lOf. 6 d. 


Steyen8ou.~A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. By RoBE&r Louis Steven¬ 
son. Small fcp. 8vo., 51. 


Works of Fiction, Humour, do, 


Anstsy.—Works by F. Anstey, Author 
of ‘ Vice Vers.\ ’. 

The Black Poodle, and other Stones 
Crown Svo. , 2s, boards, a^. 6 d, cloth. 

Voces Populi. Reprinted from 
'Punch'. With Illustrations by J. 
Bernard partridge. First Senes. 
Fcp. 4to., y. Second ^Senes. Fcp. 
4to., 6 s. 

The Travelling Companions. Re¬ 
printed from ' Punch With Illus¬ 
trations by J. Bernard Partridge. 
Post 4to., 5J. 

The Man from Blanklby’s : a Stoty 
in Scenes, and other Sketches. With 
24 Illustrations by J. Bernard Part¬ 
ridge. Fcp. 4to., 61. 

ATELIER (THE) DU LYS; or, an Art i 
Student in the Reign of Tei ror. Crown 
Svo., 2i. 6^. 

By the same Autbqr. 

Mademoiselle Mori: a Tate o( 
Modern Rome. Cfown Svo., su. 64 . 


By the Samp Author— 

That Child. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, ciown Svo., as. 64 . 

Under a Cloud. Cr Svo., as. 64 . 

The Fiddler of Lugau. With Illus¬ 
trations by W. Ralston. Crown 
Sva, as, 64 . 

A Child of the Revolution. With 
Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, 
Crown Svo., rl 64 . 

Hester's Venture : a Novel, Grown 
Svo., as. 64 . 

In the Olden Time: a Tale of the 
Peasant War in Germany. -Orown 
Svo., 21. 6 a. • 

I'HE Younger Sister : a Tale. Cr. 
Svo., as 64 , 


Bsbker .—by the Western Sea. By 
Jambs Baker, Author of ‘ John Wests- 
cott Crown Svo., 31. 64 . 
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YlisAM of Fiotioii, Htoioor, ^c,-^<otihnued. 


Beaoon8lleld,-~Works Igr the Earl of 
Bbaconsitield. 

Novels ai«i> Tales. Cheap Edition. 
Complete in IX vols. Cr. 8m, u. 6dl. 
each. 

Vivian Grey. Contarini Fleming, 

The Young Duke, &c. 

•&c. Venetia. Tancred. 

^roy, Ixion, &c. Coningstw. Sybil. 

Hennetta Temple. Lothaur. Endymion. 

Novels and Tales. The Hughenden 
Edition. With a Portraits and xi 
Vignettes, ix vols. Cr. 8vo., 4ar. 

Comyn.’-XTHERSTONE Priory : a 
Tale. By t. N. Comyn. Crown 
8vo, as, 6d. 

Deland.-*Works Margaret Db* 
land, Author dl ‘ John Ward 
The Storv oE a Child. Cr. 8vo, y. 
Mr. Tommy Dove, and other Stories, 
l^^^rown 8vo., 6j. 

DougaH.— W^rks by L.*1Doug4ll 
^eggars All. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
What Necessity Knows. Crown 
^vo., 6(. 

Doyle.— Worksfty A. Conan Doyi.e. 
MiCAH Clar kb : a Tale of Monmouth's 
Rebellion. With Fftmtispiece and 
• Vignette. Cr 8vo., y. (id. 

The Captain oi< the Polfstar, and 
other Talcs. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 

The Refugees ; a Tale of Two Con¬ 
tinents. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 

Farrar.—D arkness and Dawn: or, 
Scenes in the Days of Nero. An His¬ 
toric Tale. ^ Archdeacon Farrar. 
Cr. 8vo., ^s. 6d, 

Kroude.— The Two Chiefs of Dun- 
boy: an In^ Romance of the Last 
Centaty. ByJ. A. Froude. Cr. 8vo., 
y.^6d. 

liaggard.—Works by H. Rider Hag¬ 
gard. • 

She. With 33 Illustrations by M. 
Qkbiffenhagbn and C. H. M. 
Kerb. Cr, 8vo,, 31, 6 d. 

ALLAN QUATERMAIN. With 3I lUuS- 

itmtions ly C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 
8vo.. 31. 6d. 

Maiwa^s Revenge ; or, The War of 
the l^tle Hand. Cr. 8vo., is. boards, 
u, (a. cloth. 

Colonel Quaritch, V.C. Cr. Bvo., 

31. 6d. 


Haggard.— Works ly H. Rider HaiH' 
gard— 

Cleopatra. With ag Full-page Illus¬ 
trations by M. Greiffenhagen and 
R. Caton Woodvillb. Cr. 8vo., 
y. 6 d. 

Beatrice. Cr. 8vo., 3J. 6d. 

Eric Brightfves. With 17 Plates 
and 34 Illustrations in the Text Iw 
Lancelot Speed. Cr. 8vo., y. §a. 
Nada the Lily. With 33 Illustra¬ 
tions by C. H. M. Kerr. Cr. 8vo., 6 s, 

Montezuma’s Daughter, With 34 
Illustrations ty M. Greiffenhagen. 
Cr. 8vo.,6r. 

Haggard and Lang.—1 'he World's 
«£ iEbiRB. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. Cr. 8vo,, 6 s. 

Harte.— In the Carquinbz Woods, 
and other Stones. By Bret Harte. 
Cr 8vo , 3J. 6 d. 

KFiril DERAMORE; a Novel. By 
the Author ot ' Miss Molly Cr. 8vo., 
6j. 

LyalL— The Autobiography of a 
Slander. By Edna Lyall, Author 
of' Donovan,' &c. Fcp. 8vo, xi. seaed. 
Presentation Edition. With 20 Illus¬ 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, sr. 

MelviUe.-Works by G. J. Whytb 
Melville. 

The Gladiators. Holmhy House, 

The Interpreter. Kale Coventry. 

Good foi Nothing. Digby Giand. 

The Queen’s Maries. General Bounce. 

Cr. 8vo., IJ. 6 d. each. 

Oliphant.— Works by Mrs. Olifhant 
Madam. Cr. Bm, is. 6d. 

In Trust. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 

Parr.— Can this be Love? By Mrs. 
Parr, Author of 'Dorothy Fox’. Cr, 
8m, 6 s. 

Payn.— Works by James Payn, 
iHE Luck of the Darrells. Cr. 
8 vo., IS, 6d 

Thicker than Water. Cr. 8m, 
u, 6d 

PliiUlpp8-WoU6y.--SNAP; aLwf«id 
of the Lone Mountain. By C. rHiL- 
upps-WoLLEY. With 13 Illustrations 
fay H. G. WiLLiNK. Cr. 8vo., y. 6d. 

Bobertdbn.—T he Kidnapped Sqvat- 
TER, and other Australian Tates. ^A. 
Robertson. Cr. 8vo., dr. 
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Works of Fiotioiii Homoiir, ftot— mtt*nued. 


SewelL— Works by Elizabeth M. 
Sewell. 


A Glimpse of the World. Amy Herbert. 
Laneton Parsonage. Geve HaU, 

Margaret Percival. Gertrude. 

Katharine Ashton. Home Lifei 

The Earl’s Daugbttf. After Life. 

The Experience of Life. Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. each cloth plain. 2S. 6d. 
each cloth extra, gilt edges. 


SievenBon.>-Works by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Strange Case op Dr. Jbkyll and 
Mr. Hyde. Fcp. 8vo., ir, sewed. 
ts. 6d. cloth. 

The Dynamiter. Fop. 8vo., is. sewed, 
ijp. 6 d. doth. ^ 

Btevenson and Osboume.— The 
Wrong Box. By Robert Louis Ste¬ 
venson and Lloyd Osbourne. Cr. 
8vo., 3J. 6 d. 

Sturgis.— After Twenty Years, and 
• other Stories. By Julian Sturgis. 
Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Suttner.— Lay Down Your Arms 
Die Waffen Nieder; The Autobiography 
of Martha Tilling. By Bertha von 
Suttner. Translated by T. Holmes. 
Cr. 8vo., iJ. 6 d. 


Thompson.— A Moral Dilemma By 
Annie Thompson. Cr. 8vo., 6 j. 


Tirebuok.— Works by Wiluam Tire- 
buck. 

Dorris. Crown 8vo,, 6s. 

Sweetheart Gwen. Cr. 8vo„ Cr. 

Trollope.— Works by Anthony Trol¬ 
lope. 

The Warden. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
Barchbstbr Towers. Cr. 8vo., is. 6d. 
TRUE, A, RELATION OP the 
Travels and Perilous Adven¬ 
tures OF Mathew Dudgeon, Gentle¬ 
man : Wherein is truly set down the 
Manner of his Taking, the T./>ug Time 
of his Slavery in Alpers, and Means of 
his Delivery. Crown 8Vo., 51. 

Walford.- Works by L. B. Waijord. 
The Mischief op Monica : a Novel. 
Cr. 8vo., 2j. 6(/. *' 

The One Good Guest : a .Story. Cr. 
8vo, sr. 6d. 

West.— Half-Hours with the Mit. . 
LlONAlKES. Showing how njuch haHaer 
it is to spend a million than to make it. 
Edited by B. B. West, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Weyman.— Works by Stanley J. 
Weyman. 

The House of the "'Volf : a Romance. 
Cr. 8vo., 3X. 6d. 

A Gentleman OF France.. Cr. 8vo. 
6s. 


Popular Boience (Natural History, &c.). 


Butler.— Our Household lNSEcr.s. 
By E, A. Butler. With 7 Plates and 
113 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

Furnaaux.— The Outdoor World; 
or, The Young CoUector’s Handbook. 
By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. With 
16 Coloured Plates, 3 Plain Plates, and 
549 Illustrations in the Text. Grown 
8vo., 7f. 6d. 

Hartwig.—Works Iqr Dr, George 
Hartwio. 

The Sea and its Living Wonders. 
With 13 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. 
8vq., 7j. net! 

The TkoFiCAL World. With 8 Plates 
and 173 Woodcuts. 8vo., •js. net. 

The Polar World. Witn 3 Maps, 8 
Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8va, <fs. 
net 


Hartwig.- Works by Dr. George 

Hartwig— 

The Subterranean World. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. 8vo., 7s . 
net. 

The Aerial World, With Map. 8 
Plates and 60 Woodcuts. 8vo., js. 
net. 

Heroes of the Polar. World. 19 
Illustrations, Crown 8vo., as. 

Wonders of the Tropical fSrests. 
40 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 

Workers under the Ground* 39 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., ar. 

Marvels Over our Heads. 39 Il¬ 
lustrations. Crown 8vu, W. 

Sea Monsters and Sea Birds. 75 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., as. 6d. 
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Popplav Soienoe (Natural History, &o.). 


Ha.rtWig.~-Works Iqr Dr, Ge0RG£ 
Hartwig— 

Denizens of the Deep. X17 Illustra- 
fions. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d, 

Volcanoes and Earthquakes. 30 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6 d. 

*WiLD Animals of the Tropics. 66 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 35.6rf. 

Helmlioltz.— Popular Lectures on 
Scientific Subjects. By Hermann 
von Helmholtz. With 68 Woodcuts, 

9 vols. C^wn 8vo., 31. 6 d. each. 

Lydekker.--PHASKS OF Animal Life, 
Past and Present. By R. Lydekker, 
B.A. With 8a Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., df. • 

Proctor.—Works by Richard A. 
Proctor. 

'ndMeMrs. Longti^ns Co's 
Cnfiiiogm of Hdentific Woris, 

Light Science for T.kisurr Hours. 
di'amiliar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 

3 vols. Cro^n 8vo., 51. each. 

Chance and Luck:^ Discussion of 
• the Laws of Luck, Coincidence, 
Wagers, Lotteries and the Fallacies 
of Gambling, &c. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
boards, 2s. 6<f. cloth. 

Rough Ways made Smooth. Fami¬ 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Silver Library Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

PI.EASANT Ways in Science. Cr. 
8vo., 5s. Silver Library Eldition. 
Grown 8vo,, 31. 6d, 

T#ie Great Pyramid, Observatory, 
Tomb and Temple, With Illustra¬ 
tions. •Crown 8vo., sr. 

N^ure Studies. By R. A. Proctor. 
Grant Allen, a. Wilson, T. 
Foster and R Clodd. Crown 
*'8vo,, 51. Silver Library Edition. 
Crown 8vo., y. 6d. 

l.EisuiE Readings. By R. A. Proc¬ 
tor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster, and A. C. Ranyard. Cr. 
8 vo., 51. 


Stanley.^^A Familiar History op 
Birds. By E. Stanley, D.D., for¬ 
merly Bishop of Norwich. With lUus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d, 

Wood.— Works by the Rev. J. G. Wood, 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip¬ 
tion of the Habitation of Animals, 
classed according to the Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo., p, net. 

In.<;ects at Home : a Popular Account 
of British Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
700 Illustrations. 8vo., 75. jiet. 

iNsFXij Abroad; a Popular Account 
' of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 
Habits and Transformations. With 
600 Illustrations. 8vo., 7r. net, 

Bible Animals : a Description of 
every TtJving Creature mentioned in 
the Scripicres. With J 12 Illustra¬ 
tions. 8vo., 7J. net. 

Petland Revisited, With 33 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 3r. 6 d. 

Out of Dotjrs; a Selection of Origi- 
n.!] Articles on Pj'actical Natural 
History. With ii Illustrations. Cr, 
Svo., 3J. 6 d. 

Strange Dwellings; a Description 
of the Habitations of Animals, 
abridged from * Homes without 
HandsWith 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo., 31. 6 d. 

Bird Life of the Bible. 3a Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo,, 3J. ddf. 

Wonderful Nests. 30 Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Homes under the Ground. a8 Illus¬ 
trations. Cr. 8vo., 31. 6d. 

Wild Animals of the Bible. 29 
Illustrations. Cr, 8vo., 3 s. 6 d. 

Domestic Animals of the Bible. 23 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., y, 6 d. 

The Branch Builders. a8 Illustra¬ 
tions. Cr. 8vo., 2 S. 6 d, 

SOCIAd'HABITATIOkS AND PARASITIC 
Nests. x8 Illustrations. Cr. Svo., 

2S. 
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Works of Boforonoo, 


ICaimdor’s (Suuuel) Treasuriei. 

BioGKAPHtcAL Treasury. WlthS^ 
plement btourtt down to 188$. % 
Rev. Jambs wood. Fcp. 8vo., fts. 

Treasury op Natural History : w, 
Popular Dictionan of Zoology. With 
900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo., (^. 

Treasury op Geography, Physical, 
Historical. Descriptive, and Political 
With 7 Maps and z6 Plates. Fcp. 
8va, 6 t. 

The Treasury of Biolb Know* 
UED(». ^ the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. 
With 5 z 5 puites, and 300 

Woodcuts. Fcp. 8va,6r. 

Historical Treasury: CXitlines Lf 
Universal History, Separate Histories 
of all Nations. Fcp. 8vo., dr. 

Treasury of Knowucdge and 
Library of Reference. Com¬ 
prising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Umversal Gazeteer, Classi¬ 
cal Dictionary, Chronolo^, Law 
Dictionary, Ac. Fcp. 8vo., 6 s. 


Haimder*8 (Samuel) Treaeuxies 

~-conHni^ 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. 
Fcp. 8vo., dr. 

The Treasury of Botany. Edited 
by J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
Moore, F.L.S. With 374 Wood¬ 
cuts and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. 
Fcp. 8vo., xar. 

Bogett-THESAURus ofEnglishWords 
AND Phrases. Qassified and Ar¬ 
ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Com¬ 
position. Peter MAi.K Rogbt, 
M.D.. F.R.S. Recomposed through¬ 
out, enlarged and improved, partly 
from the Author's Notes, and with a 
full Index, by the Author’s Son, J 5 hn 
Lewis Roget. Crown 8vo., zor. 6 d. 

Willic!i.--PopuLAR Tables for giving 
information for ascertaining the vuue 0/ 
Lifehold, Leasehold, aud Church 
perty, the Public Funds, Ac. 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo., zor, m. 


Children’s Books. 

* 

Orake.— Works by Rev. A. D. Crake. La1lg.-7W.1rks edited by Andrew Lang 
Edwy the Fair: or. the First Chro- -^eonHnued. 


nicle of .£scendune. Crown 8vo., 
as. 

Alfgar the Dane: or,the Second Chro- 
rdde of iEscendune. Cr 8vo , ar. 6 d 

The Rival Heirs: being the Third 
and LflA Chronicle of iEscendune, 
Cr, 8vo., ar. 6 d. 

The House of Walderne. A Tale 
of the Qdster and the Forest m the 
Ikys of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 
8va, ar. 6 d. 

Brian Pitz-Cgunt. A Story of Wal¬ 
lingford Castle and Dorchester Abbey. 
Q. 8vo., ar. 6 d, 

Ingelow.— Very Young, and Quito 

Another Story. Two Stories, By 

Jean InqBLOW. Crown 8vo., ar. 6 d. 

Iiaiig.>-Work8 edited ty Andrew Lang. 

1 'he Blue Fairy Book. With 8 
Plates and z$} lllusttaUo>s in die 
Text hy H. J. Ford and G. P. 
JacoubHooD. Crown 8vo., dr. 


The Red Fairy Book. With 4 Plates 
and ^ Illustrations m the Text by H. 
J FORD and Lancelot Speed. 
Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Green Fairy Book. With zi 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the Text 
by H. J. Ford and L. Boglb. Cr. 
8vo., 6s. 

The Blue Poetry Boqk. With ia 
Plates and 88 Illustrations in the 'I'ext 
by H. J. Ford and Lancelot Speed, 
Crown 8vo., 6r. 

The Blub Pchctry Book. School 
Edition, without lUustraticms. Fcp. 
8vo.. as. 6d. 

The True Story Book. With 8 Plates 
and 58 Illustrations in the Text, ty 
C. H. Kerr, H. J. Ford, Lancelot 
Speed, and L. Bogle, down 8vo., 
6 s. 
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Ohildven’s 


]!Cea4e.— -Works ^ L. T Mfadb. 

Deb AMD THE Duchess. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, sr. 6rf. 

The Bekesfobo Prize. Illustrated. 
Cr 8vo., lu. 

Daddy’s hoy. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo., 3;, (d. 

Mole8Worth.->Works Mrs. Molbs< 
•worth, 

SiLVERTHORNS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo, 51. 

The Palace in the Garden. Illus¬ 
trated Crown 8vo , $s 
The Third Miss St. Quentin Cr. 
8vn., as,^. 

Neighbours. Illustrated Cr. 8vo., dr. 

The Story op a Spring Morning, &c. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo., as. 


Beftder. — Voices from Flower- 
land : a Birthday Book and Language 
of Flown s. By Emily E. Reader 
I llustrated by ADA Brooks. Royal 
zdmo., cloth, 2s. 6d., vegetable veUuni, 
3f. 6d. 


Stevenson.— Works by Robert Louis 

Stevenson. 

A Child s Garden of Verses. Small 
fcp 8vo.. 51. 

A Child’s Garland of'Songs, 
Gathered from * A Child’s Garden of 
Verses ’. Set to Music by C‘ ViLLiCRS 
St\nioru, Mus Doc. 4I0 , as 
sewed , 3s. (d., cloth gilt. 


The Silver Library. 

Crown 8vo. y (d. each Volume. 


i^llkar’i (Sir I. W.) Eight Tears In 
r«yiiNi. 6 IllostHitions 3? drf 

Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Slfla and Hound In 

• Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations y (d. 

Baring-Oonld'sCRoY. &) Curious Myths 
•f the Middle Ages. y. 6^. 

Barlng-Qoald’% (Rev. flid Origin and 
Development of Roligloas BolleL a 
vols. y. fd each. • 

•raiaoy's (Lady) A Voyage In the*Sun¬ 
beam With 66 lllubtrations y (d. 

Clodd'e (B.) Story of Creation: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus¬ 
trations. 3.1. 6d. 

Oonybearo (Bev. V. J.) and Howeon’e 
(Very Bev. S. 8.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. 46 Illustrations. 3r. 6 d. 

Doi^fidl’s (L.) Beggars All; a Novel 
y. 6d, 

Doyle’s(A. OeDaji)Mleah Clarke: a Tale 
of Monmouth’s Rebellion, y. 6d. 

Doyle*! (A. Conan) The Captidn of the 
^Ifitar, and other Tales. 3;. 6d. 

Freade’s(J. A.) Short Studies on Orsat 
iahJeotih 4 vols. 31. 6d. each. 

Fronde’s (J, A.} Cmsart a Sketch 3s.6d. 

Freside’s (J. A.) Thomas Oarlylo: a 
Histc«y of his Life. 

1795.1835. avoh, p, 

«834-t88i. 3 vob. p. 

FMade*t(J. A.) IDm T«o Ohlslli of Dun- 
hoy. y, 6 a. 

Froiri^ (i« A.) Ths History of England, 

from^ Fall of Wolsoy to the Defeat 
dt the Spanish Armada, so vols. 
p. 6 d, each. 


Olclg’B (Rev. Q. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s 6d 

Haggard's (H. R.) She: A History of 
Ad^entuIe 32 llhistrattons. y.6d. 

Haggard’s (H. B.) Allan Qnatermain. 

With 30 Illustrations y 6d 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Colonel Qnarltoh, 
V C. • a Tale of Country Life, y 
6d 

Haggard's (H. B.) Cleopatra. With 39 
full-pa^e Illustrations 3r 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.) Brie Brightsyss. 

With 51 Illubtrationb y. (d 
Haggtwd’e (H. R.) Beatrice. 31 6d. 

Harte’e (Bret) In the Carqulnes Woods, 
and other Storlee. 3J. 6a. 

Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular 
Leotures on SolentMe Butgoote. 
With 68 Woodcuts, a'vols. y. 6a 

Hewitt’s (W.) YisUe to Bemarkahle 
Places. 80 Illustrations. 3;. 60, 
Jelferles* (R.) The Story of My Heart: 
My Autobiography. With PortraiL 

3i. 60. 

JefferIss*(B.) Field and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait y 60. 

Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 
lllustrationa v- ^ 

Jefferies* (B.) Wood Magle: a Fable, 
y, 60, 

Jefferl(«r (S.) The Tollers of tho Field. 
With Portrait from the Rust in Salis¬ 
bury Cathedral. 3^. 60, 
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The SilTeF huftasj—cmfinued. 

Kaf^t's (S. F.) Iht CraiM of tho M«wman*i (Cardlaol) I>lfflealt}«ifolt 1 »f 
* Alerto*: the Narrative of a Search for AoAllflana la Oothollo Teaehiog Oon< 


Treasure on the Desert Island of 
IVinidad. With a Maps and 33 
Illustrations. 31. 6(f. 

Laafs (A.) Custom aad Myth: Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief, y. 6d, 
Lms (Ji A.) and Cluttorbuck’s (W. J.) 
B.C. 1887 , A Samble la British 
Colombia. With Maps and 75 lllustia- 
tions. y. 6(i. 

Maoaolay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 
Ancient Rome, y 6<f. 

Macleod (H. D.) The Elements of Bank¬ 
ing. 3r. bd. 

Harshman’sfJ. 0 .) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3:. 6 d 

Max Holler’s (F.) India, what can ft 
teach ns ? y bd. 

Max Mnller’s (F.) Introduction to the 
Science of Religion. 3^. 6 d. 

Merivale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3:. 61/. ea. 
Mill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3f bd. 
Mill’s (J. B.) System of Logic. 3;. 6 d. 
Milner's (Geo.) Country Pleasures, y. bd, 
Hewman’s (Cardinal) Apologia Pro Vlti 
Sua. Sf. bd. 

Mewman’s (Cardinal) Historical 
Sketches. 3 vols. 3:. bd each. 
lewman’B (Cardinal) Callista: a Tale 
of the Thirtl Century. 3J. bd. 
Rewman’s (Cardinal) Loss and Gala: a 
Tide. 3T. bi, 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Essays, Critical 
and Historical, a vols. 

Bowman's (Cardinal) The Development 
of Christian Doctrine. 3; bd 
Hewman's (Cardinal) The Arlans of the 
Fourth Century. 3J. bd. 

Hewman’s (Cardinal) Verses on 
Various Oooaslons. 3J. bd. 
Hewman's (Cardinal) Tho Prsssnt 
Position of Oathollos In Englsmd. 
3J. bd. 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Parochial and 
Plain Sorraons. 8 vols. 3:. bd. eadi. 
Hewman's (Cardinal) Selection from the 
‘ rarocbial and Plain Sermons ’. 3:. bd, 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Sermons hearing 
upon SnbJeets of the Day. y. bd. 


sldersd. 3 vola y. bd. each, 
Hewman’s (Cardinal) Tho Idea of a 
University. 3^. bd. 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Bthlleal and 
Eocleslastloal Miracles. 3J, bd. 
Hewman's (Cardinal) Discussions and 
Arguments, y. bd. 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Grammar of 
Ascent, y, 6d. 

Hewman's (Cardinal) Fifteen Sermons 
Preached before the University of 
Oxford. 3;. bd. 

Hewman’s (Cardinal) LecHfures on tho 
Doctrine of Juetlfloatlon. y. bd. 
Hewman's (Cardinal) Sermons on 
Various Occasions, y, bd. 

Hewman’s (Cardinal) Via Media of the 
Anglican Churoh, yi I.ecturch, ka. 2 
vols. 3f. bd. each. 

Hewman's (Cardinad) Discourses to 
Mixed Congregatlone. y. bd. 
Phillipp 8 -Wolley’e( 0 .) Snap: a Legtud 
of the Lfine Mount tin. 'Witlf*-i3 
Illustrations. 3J, bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. y. bd 

Proctor’s' (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth, y. 6i/. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) Fieasant Ways in 
Science, y bd. 

Prootor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

3J, bd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 

3J. bd. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marvels 
of Astronomy, v. bd. 

Proctor's (B. A.) Mature Studios. 3:. bd. 
Smith's (R. Bo8Worth)(torthagoand tho 
CarthaglDlans. y. bd. 

Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. 160 Illustrations. 3^. bd. 
Steven8on(BohcrtLonls)and Osboarno’s 
(Lloyd) Tho Wrong Box. 3;. bd. 
Weyman’s (Stanley J.) Tho House of 
the Wolf: a Romance. y.bd.' 
Wood’s (Rev. J. 0 .) Petland Rsvlsltod. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3^. bd. 

Wood's (Bov. J. G.) Strange Dw^lngs. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3;. bd. 

Wood's (Rev. J. 0 .) Out of Doors* ii 
Illustrations. 3s; bd. 


Cookery, Domestic Management, &o. 

Actoii.*-MooBEN CooKEST. By Eliza mbntof thkik Health dueino the 

Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. Period of Preonanct. Fcp. 8vo., 

livo., 4s. bd. lA bd. 

•n. 1 xtr\ The Maternal Management of 

Bull.—Works by Thomas Bull, M. D. Children in Health and Disease. 

Hints to Motiuirs on the Manage- Fcp. 8vo., 
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Gookepy, Domestic ManagomeBt, &o— tmiitmed. 


De SallB.—W<»jcs Mrs. Db Saus. 


Be Salie.->Workt I7 Mrs. De 
tmtimud. 


Cakes and Confections a 1 .a Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., tr. 6 d. 

Dogs : a Manual for Amateurs. Fcp, 
tvo., cr. 6d. 

Dressed Game and Poultry X la 
Mode, Fcp. 8vo., u. 6 d, 

,Dressed Vegetables X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., XL 6 d. 

Drinks X la Mode. Fcp. 8va, 11. 6 ( 1 . 
EntrEbs X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., u. 6 d. 
Oysters X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., ir. 6 d. 
PUDDINGK AND PASTRY X LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8 v 9 ., is. 6 d. 

Savouries X la Mode. Fcp. 8vo., 

XL 6 d. 

Soups and Dressed Fish X la Mode. 
Fcp. 8vo., 

Sweets and Supper Dishes X la 
Mode. Fcp. 8vo.. il 6 d. 

Tempting Dishes for Small In- 


Floral Decorations. Sugigestions 
and Descrrationa Fcp. 8vo. is. bd. 
New-laid Eggs: Hints foi Amateur 
Poultry Rearers. Fcp. 8vo., ts. 6 d. 
Wrinkles and Notions for Every 

HOUSEHOIJ 3 . Cr. 8vo., IS. 6d. 

Hsurrisoiu— Cookery for Busy Lives 
AND Small Incomes. By Mary Har¬ 
rison. Cr. 8vo., IS 

Lear.— Maigrb Cookfr^-. By H. L. 

Sidney Lear. i6ino., ax. 

Poole.— Cookery for ihb Diabetic. 
By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. With 
Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., is.6d. 

Walker,— A Handbook forMothers: 

being Simple Hints to Women on the 
•Management of their Health during 
Pregnancy and Confinement, together 
with Plain Directions as to the dare of 
Infants. ByjANEH.WALKFR.L K.C.P. 
and L.M L,H.C.&. and MD (Rrux.). 
With 13 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., as. 6d. 


), comes. F<m. 8 vo., XX. 6t/. 

► * • 

Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Aninaham.— Varieties in Prose. 
B»r william Allingham. 3 vols. Cr. 
8vo, i&x. (V{^. 1 and a, Rambles, Iw 
Patricius walker. Vol. 3, Insb 
Sketches, etc.) • 

Armstrong.— Essays and Sketches. 
By Edmund J. Armstrong. Fcp. 
8vo, sx. 

Bagehot.— Literary Studies. By 
Walter Bagehot. 2 vols. 8vo., a8x. 
Baines.— Shakespeare Studies, and 
Other Essays. % Thomas Spencer 
Baines, LLD. with a biographical 
Frefoce by Prof. Lewis Campbell. 
Crown 8va, 7s, 6d. 

Baring-Oould.— Curious Myths of 
the middle Ages. By Rev. S. 
BARING-GoULD. Crown 8vo., 3x. 6 d. 
Baltye.— Pictures in Prose of 
Nature, Wild Sport, and Humble 
Life. % Aubyn Trevor Battye, 
EA Crown 8vo., dx. 

Boy« (*A. K. H. B.»).-Works by 
A K. H. BoVd.DD. 

Autumn Holidays of a Country 
•Parson. Crown 8vo., y. 6cl. * 
Commonplace Philosopher. Crown 
8va, y6d. 

CRiTf^L Essays op a Country 
parson. Crown 8vo., 3X. 6 el. 

East Coast Days and Memoris& 
Crown 8vo.. ax, 6 d 


Boyd (‘A. K. H. B.»).-Work8 by 

A. K. H. Boyd, D,D— (onUnusd. 
Landscapes, Churches and Mora¬ 
lities. Crown 8vo , 3X. fA. 

Leisure Hours in Town. Crown 
8vo,, 3X. 6d 

LbssonsopMiddleAge. Cr 8vo.,3Adtf. 
Our Little Life. Twp Senes. Cr. 
8vo,. 3X 6d. each. 

Our Homely Comedy: andTragedY. 
Crown 8vo,, 3f. 6 d. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. 
Three Senes. Cr. 8vo., 3X. each. 
First Senes. Popular Ed. 8vo.,a&8wd. 

I Butler.— Works by Samuel Butler. 
^EWHON. Cr. 8vo., y. 

The Fair Haven. A work in Defence 
of the Miraculous Element in our 
Lord’s Ministiy. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6tL 
Life and Habit. An Essay aAer a 
Completer View of Evolution. Cr. 
8vo., 7X. 6 d 

Evolution, Old and New. Cr. 8vo.. 
tox. 6(i. 

Alps and Sanctuaries of Piedmont 
AND Canton Ticino. Pt.4to.,xof.&f. 
Luck, or Cunning, as the Main 
Means of Organic Modification ? 
Cr. 8vo., yx. 6 d. 

Ex Vovo. An Account of the Sacio 
Monte or New Jerusalem at Vara^ 
Sesioa. Crown 8va, lox. 6ti. 
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FranoiB.- 

surviving 
8 vd., 6j. 

Halllwell-FhillippB.->A Calbndak 

OF THE HaLLIWELL - PhILLIPPS 

Collection op Suakespbabban 
RABiriKS. Enlarged by Ernest E. 
Baker, F.S.A. 8vo., km , td. 

Hodgson. ~ Outcast Essays and 
Verse Translations. By W. Shad* 
WORTH HdDOSON. Crown 8vo., 8jr. 

HuHfth.—Works by John Hullait. 
Course op Lecturp.s on the His¬ 
tory OP Modern Music. 8vo. , 8f. 6rf. 
Course op Lectures on the Transi¬ 
tion Period of Musical History. 
8vo., jcM. 6rf. ^ 

Jeflfepies.-“Works by Richard Jef¬ 
feries. 

Field and Hedgerow ; last Essays. 

With Portrait. Crown 8vo., y. td. 
The Storv of My Heart : my Auto¬ 
biography. Crown 8vo., y. 6rf. 

Red Dii-er. With 17 iTlusimtions. 
Crown 8VO., 35. 6d. 

The Toilers of the Fiei.d. Crown 
8vo., 31. 6d. 

Wood Magic : a Fable. Crown 8vo., 

Johnson.-— The Patentee’s Manual: 
a Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Ptitent, By J. 4 J. H. John¬ 
son, Patent Agents, «c. 8vo,, lor. 6d. 

Lang.— -Works by Andrew Lang. 
Letters to Dead Authors. Fqx 
8 vq., 2j. 6d. net. 

Books and Bookmen. With 19 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo., a^. €d, net. 
Old Friends. Fcp. Rvo., ar. 6d. net. 
Letters on Literature. Fcp. 8vo., 
as. (4. net 

JttaofiRrren.— Lectureson Harmony. 

Sir Oeo. a. MacparRBN.' 8vo., lar. 

Max MiUler.— Works by P. Max 
MtlLLER. 

Hibbert Lectures on the Origin 
AND Growth op Religion, as illus- 
ttated by the Religions of India. 
Crown 8vo,, js. ( 4 . 

Introduction to the Science op 
Religion : Four Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution. Cr. 8va, 

leonnntifd. 

Natural Religion. The Gifford 
I.ectares, 1890. Cr. 8vo., to*. 6d. 

1 <WW/ 4 /& 4 - 


Max 2 £iiUer.—Works by P. Max 
M iiLLER.— ued. 

Physical Religion, The Gifford 
Lectures, i8qa Cr. 8vo.. rox. € 4 . 
Anthropological Religion. Tht Gif¬ 
ford Lectures, 1891. Cr. 8vo., lox. 6d, 
Theosophy ok Psychological Rkli- . 
GIOn. The Gifford Lectures, 1893. 
Cr. 8vo., lof. 6rf. ' 

India : What can it Teach us ? 

Cr. 8vo., 3X. t 4 . 

Mendelssohn.~THB Letters of 
Felix Mendelssohn. Transited by 
Lady Wallace, avols. ^'r. 8vo., loj. 

Milner.— Country 1 'i.easures : the 
Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By George Milnfr. CJr. 8vo,, 3r. bd 

Proctor.— Works by Richard A 
Proctor, 

Strength and H\ppinrs8. With 9 
Illiistrations Crown 8vo., 51. 
Strength: How to get Strong and 
keep Strong, with Chapters on P''" 
mg and Shunning, Fat, Ags, and the 
Waist. With 9 Tllus. Cr. 8vo, at. 

Blchardson.— National Heat.'th. 
A Review of the Works, of Sir Edwin 
Chadwick. K.C.B. ^ Sir B.-'W. 
Richardson, M.D. Ct., 4X. bd. 

Roget. —A .History op the; 'Old 
Water-Colour Society ’ (ndw the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
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